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Blair:  I am  not  clumping  ideals 


Labour  leader 
answers  critics 


HGehael  White 
Political  Editor 


Tony  blair  was 
fighting  on  two 
fronts  last  night 
to  debunk  John 
Major's  startling 
claim  that  lower 
taxes  are  a moral  issue  while 


simultaneously  reassuring 
his  own  party  activists  that 
New  Labour  is  not  “dump- 
ing'’ socialist  Ideals. 

In  an  article  in  today’s 
Guardian,  the  Labour  leader 
rejects  any  suggestion  that  he 
is  a closet  Liberal  Democrat 
or  that  he  regards  his  party  as 
a "failure".  But  he  remains 
adamant  about  the  need  for 


centre-left  parties  around  the 
world  to  change  In  response 
to  electoral  defeat. 

In  a separate  initiative,  he 
also  ridiculed  what  Mr  Major 
sees  as  the  morality  of  tax- 
cutting for  its  own  sake.  Mr 
Blair  told  Radio  4’s  World  at 
One  that  a truly  moral  gov- 
ernment would  see  its  pur- 
pose as  providing  good  health 
and  education,  and  tackling 
unemployment  and 

homelessness. 

How  best  to  achieve  such 
aims  will  be  central  to  the 
election  battle.  But  after  last 
week’s  bruising  exchanges  at 
the  TUC  conference,  Mr  Blair 
still  feels  file  need  to  bolster 


core  support  as  well  as  con- 
tinue his  appeal  to  Boating 
voters. 

Denying  that  he  has 
’’dumped"  Scottish  devolu- 
tion or  is  ‘‘bashing’*  the 
unions,  Mr  Blair  insists  in  his 
article  that  necessary 
changes  do  not  mean  that 
Labour  now  stands  for  noth- 
ing. “The  difficulty  is  making 
the  argument  without  distor- 
tion. In  particular,  we  should 
exorcise  the  language  of  be- 
trayal". and  debate  without 
rancour,  he  writes. 

“In  making  these  changes, 
we  are  not  ending  the  social- 
ist ideal.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  giving  it  new  life  for 


today.  My  kind  of  socialism  is 
a set  of  values,  based  around 
notions  of  social  justice.  It 
remains. 

“Socialism  as  a rigid  form 
of  economic  determinism  has 
ended,"  but  New  Labour 
remains  "within  the  tradi- 
tions of  social  democracy  and 
democratic  socialism"  Mr 
Blair  writes  — days  after  fel- 
low-modernisers in  Labour's 
ranks  urged  the  ditching  of 
the  socialist  label. 

As  senior  Tories  eagerly 
monitored  signs  of  Labour 
division.  John  Prescott  inter- 
vened in  the  debate  to  reas- 
sure traditionalists  that  even 
the  rewritten  version  of 


Labour’s  Clause  4 still  asserts 
it  is  "a  democratic  socialist 
party''*. 

Mr  Blair’s  deputy  pointedly 
reminded  a Road  to  the  Mani- 
festo rally  in  Luton  that  the 
crucial  words  "were  agreed 
by  Tony  and  myself  to  ensure 
we  are  relevant  right  into  the 
next  century'"  and  went  on  to 
take  a gentle  swipe  against 
too  much  Lib-Lab  coopera- 
tion. He  mentioned  the  word 
"socialist"  four  times. 

Mr  Prescott  said  the  NHS 
had  been  conceived  by  the 
Liberal  academic.  Lord  Bev- 
eridge. as  an  insurance-based 
system,  and  turned  into  one 
paid  for  out  of  taxes  by  the 


Attlee  government.  “It  was  a 
Labour  government  which 
took  this  Liberal  idea  and 
transformed  it  into  a demo- 
cratic socialist  concept,”  he 
said. 

In  a key-note  lecture  in  Lon- 
don yesterday  the  Prime  Min- 
ister accused  Blairite  Labour 
of  having  more  in  common 
with  the  statist  regimes  of 
communist  eastern  Europe. 
Claiming  that  “the  case  for 
smaller  government  is  as 
much  a moral  case  as  an  eco- 
nomic one”,  Mr  Major  again 
pledged  the  Tories  to  cut  in- 
come tax  when  they  can. 
Amid  scorn  from  Liberal 
Democrats  as  well  as  Labour, 


he  said  his  aim  is  to  get  public 
spending  below  40  per  cent  of 
gross  national  product  — - 
scarcely  lower  than  in  1979, 
critics  quickly  pointed  out. 

’Smaller  government  fits 
with  a belief  in  Individual 
freedom  and  choice  — still 
one  of  the  basic  divides  in 
British  politics,"  he  said. 
Government  should  not  "in- 
terfere and  meddle  where  it  is 
not  needed",  he  insisted.  It 
should  be  an  "enabler"  he 
said,  in  terms  some  Labour 
strategists  would  recognise. 


Major  attacks  ‘big 
government’,  page  3;  Blair  on 
socialism,  page  9 
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A view  of  deep  space  from  the  William  Herscbel  telescope  showing  young  galaxies  in  the  process  of  formation  billions  of  years 


ago 


Space,  the 
final  frontier, 
as  seen  down 
10-billion-year 
time  tunnel  to 
birth  of  galaxies 


Tim  Radford  finds 
truth  of  matter 
is  out  there 


BRITISH  astronomers 
using  three  telescopes 
as  a kind  of  time  machine 
have  witnessed  the  birth  of 
the  first  galaxies  10  billion 
years  ago  - — and  set  a puz- 
zle for  those  trying  to  calcu- 
late the  birth  of  time  itself. 

Dr  Tom  Shanks,  of  the 
Durham  Cosmology  Group, 
reports  in  Nature  today 
that  the  detection  of  the 
oldest,  faintest  galaxies 
could  once  again  force  as- 
tronomers to  think  again 
about  the  moment  of 
creation. 

Not  only  do  the  latest  find- 
ings raise  questions  about 
when  the  universe  — all  the 


stars,  all  the  light,  all  space 
and  all  time  — began,  they 
also  raise  questions  about 
how  it  will  all  end. 

Dr  Shanks  said  yester- 
day: “I  think  we  have  seen 
the  final  frontier.” 

His  group,  based  at  the 
University  of  Durham,  com- 
bined data  from  the  Hubble 
telescope,  orbiting  above 
the  Earth’s  atmosphere,  the 
William  Herschel  telescope 
run  by  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Spain  in  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  and  the  UK’s 
infra-red  telescope  on  Ha- 
waii. Using  exposures  of 
120, 50  and  30  hours  respec- 
tively, astronomers  focused 


on  a tiny  part  of  the  sky 
and  caught  the  faintest 
wisps  of  light  from  the  most 
distant  galaxies.  In  effect, 
they  looked  down  a Long 
tunnel  of  time  hack  to  a mo- 
ment when  the  universe 
was  perhaps  a third  or  even 
fifth  of  its  present  age. 

The  galaxies  they  de- 
tected are  blue,  which  is 
taken  to  mean  that  they  are 
very  newly-formed-  But  the 
light  from  them  is  also 
“redshifted*'  — which 
means  they  are  accelerat- 
ing away  very  swiftly. 

This,  to  astronomers, 
means  they  are  very  far 
away.  The  universe  began. 


according  to  theory,  with  a 
Big  Bang  and  galaxies  have 
been  expanding  away  from 
each  other  ever  since.  But  if 
the  galaxies  are  very  far 
away,  then  they  are  also 
very  far  back  in  time. 

“In  the  same  way  that 
light  takes  eight  minutes  to 
get  from  the  Sun  to  the 
Earth,  the  light  from  these 
galaxies  has  taken  10 
billion  years  to  get  to  the 
Earth,"  said  Dr  Shanks. 

According  to  at  least  one 
set  of  theories,  this  is  too 
early  for  star  formation. 
Bnt,  Dr  Shanks  said,  cos- 
mology had  been  a theoreti- 
tum  to  page  2,  column  6 


Nursery  vouchers  a nightmare,  say  Tory  councils 


Rebecca  SmHhers 

Political  Correspondent 

THE  future  of  John  Ma- 
jor’s nursery  voucher 
scheme  was  thrown  into 
doubt  last  night  after  Tory- 
controlled  Westminster  coun- 
cil warned  that  the  pilot  it  is 
running  is  fraught  with  prob- 
lems and  a bureaucratic: 
nightmare  for  teachers. 

In  a leaked  submission  to 
the  all-party  education  com- 
mittee, the  council  has  ques- 
tioned Mr  Major's  promise 


that  the  scheme  will  widen 
choice  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  It  claims  that 
"market  forces  on  their  own 
will  not  address  shortage  of 
places”  and  that  “the  likeli- 
hood of  a voucher  scheme 
stimulating  the  market  to  cre- 
ate new  places  is  doubtful". 

It  also  warns  that  the  £1,100 
vouchers  do  not  even  cover 
the  cost  of  a part-time  nurs- 
ery place  and  that  the  number 
of  places  could  fall.  “These 
difficulties  need  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment." it  says. 


The  assessment  is  detailed 
by  Deirdre  McGrath,  West- 
minster’s director  of  educa- 
tion and  leisure,  in  a submis- 
sion to  MPs  investigating  the 
operation  of  the  nursery 
voucher  scheme.  The  five- 
page  document  — leaked  to 
the  Labour  MP  Margaret 
Hodge  — was  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee after  being  approved 
by  the  council’s  education 
chair,  Jenny  Bianco. 

The  report  provides  the 
first  evidence  of  the  workings 
of  the  scheme,  which  four 
local  authorities  have  been 


runping  as  a pilot  since  April 
in  preparation  for  national 
implementation  next  April. 

The  Government  claims  the 
scheme  will  boost  the  number 
of  pre-school  places  and  give 
greater  choice  to  the  parents 
of  four-year  olds,  who  will  get 
vouchers  worth  £1,100  to  use 
in  the  state,  voluntary  or  pri- 
vate sectors. 

But  Westminster’s  findings 
will  embarrass  the  Tories 
ahead  of  their  party  confer- 
ence next  month  where  the 
Education  Secretary,  Gillian 
Shephard,  was  planning  to 


make  the  scheme  a centre- 
piece of  her  speech. 

In  a further  blow,  the  two 
other  Tory-controlled  coun- 
cils — Wandsworth  and  Ken- 
sington & Chelsea  — are 
understood  to  have  expressed 
similar  fears. 

The  councils*  evidence 
raises  serious  doubts  about 
the  viability  of  the  scheme, 
which  Mr  Major  announced 
in  1994  as  a key  plank  of  edu- 
cational reforms.  It  has  been 
fraught  with  problems,  and 
even  Mrs  Shepherd's  has  had 
reservations. 


Last  night  Mrs  Hodge  said: 
"Westminster,  the  jewel  in 
the  Tories’  local  government 
crown,  has  now  joined  the 
Labour  Party  in  giving  a 
resounding  thumbs  down  to 
nursery  vouchers.  The  report 
. . . lists  a catalogue  of 
disasters-” 

She  has  written  to  Mrs  She- 
phard urging  her  to  scrap  the 
scheme.  "She  should  use  the 
money  to  invest  in  real  nurs- 
ery education,”  Mrs  Hodge 
added.  “That  is  what  parents 
want  That’s  even  what  West- 
minster Council  wants." 
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ChUdcens1  home  . 
staff  In  Brerrt,  5 •*'  ”• 
norm  London,  have 
taken  strike  action 
: because  they  want  a . 
disturbed  girl,,  . . 
aged  IB,  removed. 


World  News 


A damaging  dispute 
with  racial 
overtones  is  raging  * 
about  who  should 
become  the  next 
chief  justice  in 
South  Africa. 
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Up  to  1 ,000  jobs  • 
are  to  go  at  Ford’s.  ; 
Haiewood  car  plant 
on  Merseyside,  the  • 
price  of  heavy  • 
investment  on  the 
new  Escort  model: 


Sport 


The  Rugby  Football  * 
Union  and  itstop 
clubs  are  involved 
iri  a new  dispute,  • • 
thro  wing  into  doubt  -J;* 
'autumn’s  Twickdnhap 
internationals.  ' 
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Consumers 
spark  boom 


Lany  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


RITAIN’S  high 
streets  are  enjoying 
their  biggest  boom 
since  the  late  1980s. 
rekindling  government  hopes 
that  public  optimism  about 
the  economy  will  provide  the 
foundation  stone  for  political 
recovery  before  the  election. 

Ofllcial  figures  released 
yesterday  showed  that  a com- 
bination of  low  interest  rates, 
dormant  inflation  and  the 
revival  in  the  housing  market 
wooed  consumers  back  into 
the  shops  last  mouth. 

Data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed  that 
retail  sales  surged  by  1 per 
cent  in  August  the  strongest 
sign  yet  that  the ' feelgood  "&£> 
tor  may  at  last  be  returning. 

The  Treasury  played  down 
the  importance  of  the  August 
figures,  but  toe  City  said  the 
strength  of  consumer  activity 
sharply  reduced  the  chances  af 
further  cuts  in  interest  rates 
for  the  forseeable  future. 

Activity  was  4.4  per  cent 
higher  in  August  than  in  the 
same  month  a year  ago  — toe 
fastest  rate  of  growth  since 
the  spring  of  1969.  when  the 
economy  was  starting  to  slow 


down  under  the  weight  of 
double-digit  interest  rates. 

Last  month’s  rise  followed  a 
fall  of  0.6  per  cent  In  July,  but 
toe  City  said  toe  underlying 
rise  in  consumer  spending 
was  no  longer  in  any  doubt 

In  the  three  months  to 
August  — the  Government’s 
preferred  measure  and  a bet- 
ter guide  to  the  underlying 
trend  — the  volume  of  sales 
was  up  by  3.5  per  cent  on  a 
year  earlier. 

Hefty  price  discounting 
meant  stores  selling  clothes 
and  shoes  had  their  best 
three-month  trading  period 
for  10  years,  with  the  volume 
of  sales  up  by  more  than  9 per 
cent  on  the  June  to  August 
period  of  1995. 

Sales  of  household  goods, 
which  languished  during  the 
seven-year  house-price 
slump,  were  almost  7 per  cent 
higher  in  the  latest  quarter 
than  a year  earlier. 

Liberal  Democrat  Treasury 
spokesman  Malcolm  Bruce 
said:  "It  looks  sadly  as  if  Mr 
Clarke's  economic  policy  now 
consists  of  inflation eering  in- 
stead of  securing  the  long- 
term investment  toe  economy 
desperately  needs.** 


Spending  soars,  page  3; 
Notebook,  page  1 1 
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Interesting  people 
in  a perfect  past 


Stuart  Millar 


ON  the  first  floor  of  the 
trendy  chrome  and 
glass  Business  Design 
Centre  in  Islington,  north  Lon- 
don. a set  of  clocks  give  the 
exact  time  in  big  cities  around 
the  world.  Yesterday,  as  it 
struck  8.30pm  in  Hong  Kong, 
visitors  walking  through  the 
grey  swing  doors  would  have 
been  in  little  doubt  what  time 
zone  they  were  in:  Britain, 
circa  1955. 

"Philately  will  take  you 
anywhere."  quipped  the  signs 
lovingly  reproduced  over 
more  than  a few  of  the  stalls  on 
the  exhibition  floor.  Never 
mind  the  real  world  of  postal 
strikes;  for  a glimpse  of  a past 
so  mundanely  British,  step 
into  Stampex  96 — the  most 
important  bash  in  stamp  col- 
lecting’s crowded  social 
calendar. 

In  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ings, the  scene  on  the  floor 
below  was  more  Boy’s  Own 
World  reunion  than  cutting 
edge  design.  Grey-haired  men 
in  herringbone  jackets  pored 
intensely  over  stalls  looking 
for  treasure  in  the  form  of 
stamps,  postcards  or  postal 
memorabilia.  With  17.000  col- 
lectors and  traders  from 
around  the  globe  expected  to 
pass  through  by  the  weekend, 
philately’s  big  noises  were  out 
in  force. 

Even  the  Queen,  repre- 
sented in  silhouette  hundreds 
of  times  over  at  each  of  the  120 
stalls,  had  the  royal  collection, 
perhaps  the  most  sought  after 
in  the  world,  on  display. 

The  collection  is  so  price- 
less that  even  the  three  guards 
on  duty  would  have  struggled 
to  withstand  a dedicated  on- 
slaught from  the  doddery,  ear- 
nest-looking enthusiasts  — all 
men  apart  from  a few  long- 
suffering  wives  — cooing  in 
wonder  at  the  first  proofs  of 
the  Penny  Black. 

At  the  M & S Stamps  stall, 
decked  out  in  fetching  Union 
Jack  flags  which  probabiy 
saw  service  at  both  the  1951 
Great  Exhibition  and  the  Sil- 


Review 


ver  Jubilee,  the  top  bargain  of 
the  day  was  a Victorian  £5  Or- 
ange on  blue  paper.  The  mint 
specimen  may  have  been  a 
Elver  then — yesterday  it  was 
going  for  a cool  £2,500. 

"It's  in  very  good  condi- 
tion." said  Malcolm  Sprei,  be- 
hind the  counter.  ‘Tm  sure  HI 
have  it  sold  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

Mr  Sprei  said  such  rarities 
were  not  really  his  game.  “We 
cater  for  everybody.  Some 
people  sell  nothing  but  these 
kind  of  stamps,  but  we  sell 
stamps  from  SOp  up,  so  kids 
can  afford  them." 

Mr  Sprei  is  clearly  an  opti- 
mist. From  its  heyday  when 
every  young  lad  in  Britain 
had  a Stanley  Gibbons  stamp 
album  under  his  bed  next  to 
the  Hornby  railway  and  a well- 
thumbed  Beano  annual, 
stamp  collecting  is  competing 
in  a very  different  world, 
where  Sonic  the  Hedgehog  and 
recreational  drug  use  are 
more  appealing  to  the  average 
teenager  than  snapping  up  a 
rare  Hungarian  first  day 
cover. 

“It  takes  a lot  of  patience 
and  effort  that  young  people 
today  don't  seem  to  have, " 
complained  Michael  Anthony, 
an  enthusiast  from  Finchley, 
north  London.  He  has  been 
collecting  since  his  pilot 
cousin,  while  on  leave  from 
fighting  Nazi  Germany, 
bought  him  an  album  — six 
months  before  he  was  killed  in 
action. 

“I  was  10  then  and  I was 
hooked.  It’s  an  education.  You 
learn  about  history  and  geog- 
raphy, but  today's  youngsters 
don't  seem  interested." 

His  friend.  William  Kac- 
zynski,  who  is  an  expert  in 
mail  from  wartime  internees, 
agreed.  “They  don't  under- 
stand that  there  is  more  to  it 
than  sticking  a few  pretty- 
stamps  in  a book.  When  you 
find  something  you  have  been 
lookingforitisvery 
exciting." 

At  Tony  Field's  stall  a man 
was  experiencing  just  that  ex- 
citement finding  a postcard 
with  a stamp  issued  during  the 
brief  reign  of  Edward  VUL 
"They  only  printed  three  dif- 
ferent stamps  so  they  are 
quite  rare,"  explained  Mr 
Field. 

He  was  doing  his  best  to  con- 
vert non-believers.  ‘1  have 
never  met  a stamp  collector 
who  wasn't  a very  interesting 
person,"  he  said  with  a 
! straight  face. 


Ritualistic  style 
unlocks  emotion 


Michael  Billington 

The  Oedipus  Plays 

Olivier  Theatre 

IT  may  not  be  Epidaurus. 
There  may  not  be  the  magic 
of  the  night  sky  or  the  rustle 
of  the  distant  wind.  But  the 
Olivier  Theatre  is  a good  deal 
more  comfortable  and  it 
makes  the  perfect  indoor 
space  for  Peter  Hall's  superb 
production  of  The  Oedipus 
Plays  which,  for  all  its  recog- 
nition of  human  misfortune, 
has  the  healing  touch. 

I have  always  been  some- 
what sceptical  about  Hall's 
ritualistic  approach  to  Greek 
drama;  the  masks,  the  formal 
grouping,  the  scrupulous  anti- 
naturalism. But  it  works  mar- 
vellously for  Sophocles’s  twin 
masterpieces  in  that  it  yields 
memorable  images,  unlocks 
the  plays'  emotion  and  offers  a 
striking  counterpoint  to  Ran- 
jit  Bolt  s direct,  simple,  even 
colloquial  translation. 

In  Oedipus  the  King  the 
stage-pictures  are  overpower- 
ing. Alan  Howard's  doomed 
Oedipus  occupies  a long  plat- 
form that  juts  out  over  the 
stage  and.  at  the  last,  he  ap- 
pears in  a hollow-eyed  mask 
which  makes  him  look  like 
one  of  Bacon's  cardinals.  The 
blind,  mud-caked  Tiresias  is 
led  on  stage  by  a boy  with  a 
rope  in  an  image  of  Beckettian 
dependence.  And  when  the 
Chorus  recognise  the  horror,  a 
single  masked  face  turns 
towards  the  audience  in  a 
state  of  inexpressible  grief. 

But  Hall  also  brings  out  the 
philosophical  contradiction  at 
the  heart  of  these  plays. 1 ‘Our 
lives  are  ruled  by  chance,” 
claims  Jocasta;  and,  in  one 


sense,  Oedipus  Is  the  victim  of 
fate.  But  Sophocles  also  shows 
that  Oedipus  has  a restless  cu- 
riosity and  heroic  dedication 
to  truth.  In  Howard's  perfor- 
mance you  sense  a passionate 
zeal  to  know  himself. 

The  paradox  of  existence 
comes  out  even  more  strongly 
in  Oedipus  at  Col  on  us  where, 
in  Dionysis  Fotopolous's  set- 
ting, the  sacred  grove  is  im- 
plied by  a single  Godotesque 
tree.  “Never  to  have  been  bom 
is  best  by  far,"  cry  the  Chorus 
in  Sophocles's  most  quoted 
line.  But  the  action  is  also  a 
tribute  to  human  endurance, 
to  the  possibility  of  loyalty  and 
affection  and  to  the  fact  that 
while  we  suffer  in  the  present 
“there  was  suffering  yester- 
day". Hall's  production  per- 
fectly preserves  that  balance 
between  pain  and  stoicism. 

In  short  the  plays  come 
alive  for  a modem  audience. 
Howard,  having  articulated  a 
rising  arc  of  emotion  In  the 
first  play,  in  the  second  brings 
out  the  ironic  humour  under- 
lying Oedipus’s  suffering. 

And,  under  the  masks,  there 
are  striking  contributions 
from  Suzanne  Bertish  as  the 
agonised  Jocasta,  Greg  Hicks 
as  the  blindly  prophetic  Tire- 
sias and  Pip  Donaghy  as  the 
shiftingly  ambiguous  Creon. 
Judith  Weir’s  music  also  has 
the  supreme  merit  of  height- 
ening the  emotion  without 
overpowering  it  But  the  tri- 
umph of  Hall's  production  is 
that,  while  using  the  methods 
of  antiquity,  it  makes  these 
plays  accessible  and  shows 
how  human  suffering  is  con- 
stantly countered  by  fortitude. 

This  review  appeared  in  later 
editions  of  yesterday 's 
Guardian 


Shephard  sets  stricter 
teacher  training  rules 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 

A CRACKDOWN  on 

“trendy"  teaching  meth- 
ods was  signalled  by  Gillian 
Shephard.  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  as 
she  imposed  a national  cur- 
riculum for  trainee  teachers 
yesterday. 

In  the  latest  move  to  in- 
crease control  over  colleges 


I university  education  de- 
partments — blamed  by  many 
Conservatives  for  promoting 
ineffective  child-centred 
methods  in  the  classroom  — 
she  said  trainees  would  have 
to  demonstrate  subject  knowl- 
edge and  a grasp  of  approved 
teaching  methods. 

In  England  and  Wales  the 
national  curriculum  for  pri- 
mary teaching  in  English  and 
mathematics  will  be  intro- 
duced next  September. 


apologising  for  break- 
ing a window. 

He  has  two  nephews 
he  knows  nothing 
about.  He  has  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  a 
pierced  ear.  and  used  to 
walk  with  a limp. 


Britain 

‘might 

block 

action’ 


Stephen  Bates 
in  Strasbourg 


THE  European  Union 
last  night  moved  to 
combat  child  abuse 
and  paedophilia 
when  it  outlined 
measures  to  co-ordinate  laws 
and  police  investigations  to 
fight  what  appears  to  be  a 
burgeoning  international 
trade  in  abducted  youngsters. 

The  European  Commission 
and  the  Irish  presidency  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  put 
forward  proposals  to  the 
European  Parliament  to  es- 
tablish a register  of  sex  of- 
fenders and  a register  of 
youngsters  who  have  disap- 
peared, control  pornographic 
material  on  the  Internet  and 
give  a European  police 
agency  the  leading  role  in 
tracking  down  offenders. 

Odile  Leperre-Verrier,  a 
French  MEP,  said:  “How 
many  children  do  we  need  to 
be  abducted,  raped  or  as- 
saulted before  we  find  the 
right  solutions?" 

Fears  were  already  being 
expressed  at  the  parliament 
that  Britain  might  block  co- 
ordinated action.  The  mea- 
sures. to  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  when  EU  justice  and 
home  affairs  ministers  meet 
in  Dublin  next  week,  are 
likely  to  confront  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
with  an  awkward  dilemma. 

The  Government  has  al- 
ways opposed  EU  interven- 
tion in  what  it  considers  in- 
ternal matters  — such  as  the 
security  and  judicial  systems. 
Mr  Howard,  a Euro-sceptic, 
will  be  faced  a fortnight  be- 
fore the  Conservative  Party 
conference  with  either  sup- 
porting the  proposals,  or  an- 
gering Britain's  European 
partners  by  declining  to  co- 
operate in  an  attempt  to 
counter  paedophilia. 

The  issue  is  arousing  emo- 
tion across  Europe  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  Belgian 
child  abuse  case,  which  has 
led  to  fears  of  an  interna- 
tional sex  trade  in  abducted 
children. 

There  were  repeated  calls 
from  MEPs  in  last  night's 
European  Parliament  debate 
for  co-ordinated  action  as  the 
only  effective  means  of  tack- 
ling pornography  and  child 
abuse. 

Gay  Mitchell,  the  junior 
Irish  foreign  affairs  minister, 
told  the  parliament  “More 
than  a million  children  world-  i 
wide  — some  as  young  as  two  ; 
— have  fallen  victim  to  seri- 
ous sexual  exploitation. 

‘Tt  happens  in  Ireland,  it ; 
happens  in  Britain,  it  hap- 
pens in  Belgium.  It  is  happen-  i 


Statistics  on  missing 
children  are  notoriously 
incomplete  and  unreliable  — 
Interpol  currently  lists  only 
60  missing  children  in  Europe 
and  191  worldwide,  writes 
Stephen  Bates  in  Strasbourg. 

One  reason  for  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament's  call  for  a 
register  of  abducted  children 
is  to  get  fuller  statistics. 

Children  abducted  and 
taken  abroad  by  a parent  are 
registered;  there  are  no  cen- 
tral statistics  for  those  who 
are  abducted  or  disappear. 

Under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion children  taken  out  of 
their  home  countries  by  a 
parent  are  supposed  to  be 
returned  there  for  a court  to 
decide  on  custody;  this  is  not 
always  honoured. 

~ Britain:  Last  year  21,500 
people  under  18  — nearly 
5.900  of  them  under  24  — were 
reported  to  Scotland  Yard  be- 
cause they  went  missing  in, 
from  or  on  the  way  to  London. 
Only  190  were  still  missing  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Police  nationally  reported 
500  young  people  as  missing 
for  more  than  28  days;  a quar- 
ter were  not  traced. 

The  National  Missing  Per- 
sons Hotline,  a charity  based 
in  London,  estimates  that  15 
per  cent  of  its  14,000-16.000 
cases  are  children.  Most  are 
reunited  with  families,  some- 
times years  later. 

G Ireland  lists  132  abduc- 
tions: 62  children  taken  to  Ire- 
land and  70  taken  away  from 
Ireland  by  a parent.  Concern  ! 


has  mounted  over  lifem 
file  incidences  bf  <*Mabnse 
in  children's  honfes  ami 
among  the  clergy.  - : 

□ France  this  week tefoiafed 
an  increase  in  reported  ewe 
of  violence  and  'sexoil  abtse 
against  children,  franjinm 
in  1994  to  20.000  last  ' year 
with  a further  45,000  caisW 
rised  as  at  risk.  ; . x 

□ Belgium  has^bi^^ 


dophile  gang.  Two  teeDHras 
were  rescued,  but  iw^terv- 
agers  and  two  eight-year^s 
have  been  found  dfeadJSBfcm- 
children  are  khnm'  to’  liavQ 
disappeared  in  recentyeaj*; 
eight  are  still  mlssing^lt  ^ 
feared  file  gang,  may  hare ' 
sent  some  abroad  to  theC&ch 
Republic  and  Slovakia.' \ 

D Germany:  More  than  500 
children  have  gone  missing 
over  the  past  21  months, -ac- 
cording to  police  statistics:  A 
spokesman  for  .timi  ^tedewl 
C£D  said  the  list  of  missing 
children  totals  750,  mtiiwUng 
unsolved  cases  going  back  30 
years.  The  figure  for  the 
period  since  the  beginnx&g  of 
1995  is  578.  This  includes,  a 
small  number  of  minoftwlB 
are  dead  but  whose  corpses 
have  not  been  recovered,  far 
example,  from  air  crashes. 

Denmark:  In  1994%  27  chil- 
dren were  listed  asbelng  ab- 
ducted into  file  country  and 
17  taken  away  from  it;  accord- 
ing to  Hague  figures.  ' . 


ago,  when  he  was  16.  leav- 


Friends  and  family  think 


Mark  Johnson 

MARE,  from  Bristol,  dis- 
appeared four  years 


ing  in  all  our  member  states 
and  we  will  begin  to  tackle 
the  problem  only  when  we 
come  to  terms  with  that 
reality.” 

Mr  Mitchell  called  for  an  in- 
ternational register  of  paedo- 
philes, joint  legislation 
against  the  sex  tourism  indus- 
try — to  enable  the  arrest  and 
charge  of  those  people  who  go  ' 
on  holiday  in  search  of  sex 
that  would  be  illegal  at  home 
— and  an  extension  of  the 
remit  of  the  European  police  i 
drugs  unit  to  cover  sex 
offences. 

There  were  repeated  calls  ! 


ing  a note  to  say  he  was  go-  he  may  have  joined  a group 


ing  to  stay  with  a friend. 

He  used  to  spend  hours 
ice-skating,  playing 
snooker  and  frequenting 
amusement  arcades. 


from  MEPs  for  the  nascent 
Europe!  international  police 
intelligence  unit  — which 
Britain  has  blocked  for  two 
years  — to  be  established 
quickly  so  that  it  could  take 
over  investigation  of  cross- 
border  rings.  1 

The  Irish  government  has 
proposed  that  Europol's  pow-  ( 
ers  be  extended  to  cover  traf- 
ficking in  humans.  Belgium  i 
has  called  for  an  interna- , 
tional  court  to  be  set  up  to  1 
deal  with  sex  offenders  if  they  i 
are  found  to  have  crossed  , 
frontiers.  ! 

Britain  has  delayed  the  set- 1 


Swiss  gold  inquiry  delay 


Holocaust  survivors  must  wait 
two  years  for  Nazi  loot  verdict 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 

Survivors  or  the  Holo- 
caust and  their  relatives 
will  have  to  wait  at  least 
two  years  before  they  know 
whether  they  can  recover 
billions  of  pounds  worth  of 
looted  Nazi  gold  which  the 
Foreign  Office  believes 
remains  hidden  in  the  vaults 
of  Swiss  banks. 

Malcolm  Rifkind.  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  told  by 
Flavio  Cotti  his  Swiss  coun- 
terpart, in  Berne  yesterday 
that  a thorough  investigation 
Into  Switzerland's  wartime  fi- 
nancial dealings  with  Nazi 
Germany  would  last  two  to 
three  years. 

Mr  Cotti  also  appeared  to 
back  away  from  earlier  sug- 
gestions that  Switzerland 
might  be  prepared  to  renego- 
tiate a 1946  agreement 
whereby  the  wartime  Allies 
recovered  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  looted  gold  in  Swiss 
banks,  estimated  by  the  For- 
eign Office  to  be  worth  nearly 
£4  billion  at  today's  prices. 


"This  was  considered  to  be 
a definitive  agreement,”  said 
Mr  Cotti,  though  he  added  he 
could  not  say  what  his  gov- 
ernment would  decide  if  new 
facts  appeared.  “The  political 
and  Legal  consequences  can 
only  be  decided  when  the 
facts  are  clear,"  he  said. 

Mr  Rifkind  described  the 
Swiss  decision  to  set  up  an 
inquiry  — which  will  investi- 
gate missing  accounts  of  Jews 
and  others  who  deposited 
money  anonymously  to  evade 
the  Gestapo,  as  well  as  the 
gold  — as  a “right,  appropri- 
ate and  sensitive  response." 

He  stood  by  the  estimates 
made  in  the  FO  report  on 
Nazi  gold  published  last  week 
— and  questioned  by  the 
Swiss  — saying  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  they  were 
inaccurate. 

Mr  Rifkind  has  also  agreed 
to  consider  demands  by  the 
Holocaust  Educational  Trust 
and  other  Jewish  groups  that 
Nazi  gold  still  held  in  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be 
distributed  to  individuals 
rather  than  governments. 


This  gold  — worth  about 
£40  million  — Is  under  the 
control  of  the  Tripartite  Gold 
Commission  which  has  al- 
ready allocated  it  to  10  Euro- 
pean governments  with 
claims  on  it 

However,  the  FO  said  this 
week  that  the  commissioners 
— from  Britain,  the  US  and 
France  — "are  Instructed  by. 
and  report  to,  their  respective 
governments,  who  are  in  turn 
accountable  to  their 
parliaments". 

Mr  Rifkind  went  out  of  his 
way  at  a press  conference  yes- 
terday to  praise  Switzerland's 
role  during  the  second  world 
war. 

"One  recollects  the  way  in 
which  Switzerland  was  a bea- 
con of  freedom  and  liberty 
surrounded  by  the  totalitar- 
ian dark  forces  of  Nazism  and 
fascism.  The  way  the  Swiss 
people  defended  liberty  was 
very  important"  he  said. 

Janice  Lopatkin,  spokes- 
woman for  the  Holocaust 
Educational  Trust  said  it  was 
pleased  but  “slightly  disap- 
pointed" with  the  outcome  of 
the  meeting  between  the  two 
foreign  ministers. 

The  trust  would  continue  to 
apply  pressure  on  the  Swiss, 
she  said. 


of  travellers. 


The  National  Missing  Persons 
Hotline  is  on  0500  700  700 


ting  up  of  Europol  because, 
alone  among  member  states, 
its  government  objects  to  the 
proposed  use  of  the  European 
Court  to  resolve  disputes 
about  the  unit  Because  of 
this  hiatus  no  country  has  so 
far  ratified  the  unit's 
establishment 
Anita  Gradin.  the  Swedish 
justice  commissioner,  said; 
“Europol  has  a decisive  role 
to  play  in  the  fight  against  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children.  It  is 
important  that  it  is  ratified  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

EU  family  split,  page  6 


Space,  the 
final  frontier 
revealed 

continued  from  page  one 
theorists  had  to  confront 
evidence.  “We  can  take 
these  chaps  and  show  them 
an  actual  galaxy,  like  oar 
own.  in  the  process  of  For- 
mation all  these  billions  of 
years  ago,  and  actually  tell 
them  the  time  it 
happened." 

There  is  a catch:  astrono- 
mers and  cosmologists 
would  really  like  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  those 
galaxies  since  the  light, 
now  captured  on  film,  set 
off  10  billion  years  ago.  It 
would  suit  the  theorists  If 
they  faded,  or  merged  with 
other  galaxies.  There  now 
seems  to  be  too  many  galax- 
ies in  the  early  universe. 
The  total  amount  of  mass  in 
the  universe  Is  crucial  to  its 
final  fate. 

If  the  universe  Is  “open" 
then  it  will  go  on  expanding 
forever.  Most  theorists  are 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  it 
being  “closed":  that  is,  one 
day  the  universe’s  own 
gravity  will  bring  expan- 
sion to  a halt,  and  then 
reverse  it.  Time  and  space 
and  stars  will  all  Implode 
In  a Big  Crunch. 
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Clarkes  boom  bursts  Torygioom 


Sales  figures 
hailed  by  City 
as  evidence 
of  a return  to 
the  late  1980s 


Larry  EIDotT 
Economies  Editor 


The  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke,  has  had 


Analysis 


Chancellor 

re-writes 

D-day 

history 


exceptional  week,  although  herefrained  from  comments  on  the  ertdence  ofcon^ 

tIK  economy 


Larry  Elliott 


Kenneth  clarke  has 

had  a good  week.  In  fact, 
me  Chancellor  has  had  a good 
summer,  but  this  week  has 
been  a bit  speciaL  On  the 
worth  anniversary  of  Black 
Wednesday,  hardly  anybody 
mentioned  the  D-word. 

As  far  as  Mr  Clarke  is  con- 
cerned, this  collective  amne- 
sia is  a sign  of  success.  Four 
years  ago,  Britain  had  Just 
been  dumped  out  of  the  Ex- 
change Rate  Mechanism,  the 
economy  left  without  a rud- 
der and  the  Government  sent 
into  a spiral  of  decline  from 
which  it  has  yet  to  recover. 

Ministers  admit  that  after 
September  16.  1992,  things 
were  never  quite  the  same 
again:  it  was  followed  within 
six  months  by  the  ftirore  over 
pit  closures,  arms  to  Iraq. 
Norman  Lamont's  problems 
with  his  Access  bill,  and  the 
Charles  and  Di  break-up. 

Not  all  these  difficulties  can 
be  put  down  to  devaluation,  of 
course,  but  the  period  from 
late  1992  to  early  1993  was 
marked  by  a feeling  that  the 
Government  had  lost  control. 
Consumer  confidence  fell  like 
a stone,  and  the  Conservative 
Party’s  opinion  poll  ratings 
followed  suit 

It  was  into  this  situation 


Lamont  regrets  nothing.  Livingstone  damns  with  fiaint  praise 
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that  Mr  Clarke  was  cata- 
pulted in  May  1993,  his  prede- 
cessor hating  made  one  gaffe 
too  many  with  his  "je  ne  re* 
grette  rien"  quip  on  the 
stump  in  the  Newbury  by- 
election. 

In  three  respects,  the  new 
Chancellor  was  lucky.  First, 
Mr  Lamont  was  the  lightning 
conductor  for  all  the  public 
resentment  heaped  on  the 
Government  after  Black 
Wednesday.  Second,  the 
sacked  Chancellor  had  just  in- 
troduced a draconian  yet  skil- 
ful Budget  in  which  hefty  tax 


increases  were  deferred  for  a 
year  to  allow  economic 
recovery  to  mature.  Third,  a 
far  more  sensible  monetary 
framework  had  been  hastily 
put  in  place  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bank  of  England 

Clarke's  job  over  the  past 
3 ^ years  has  been  strigfatfbr- 
ward:  to  keep  the  economy 
moving  so  that  voters  will  for- 
get Black  Wednesday. 

Like  Stalin  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  the  Chancellor  has 
been  accomplished  at  air- 
brushing  out  those  parts  of  1 
history  which  do  not  accord  I 


with  his  Panglossian  view  of 
the  economy.  He  argues  that 
recovery  would  have  hap- 
pened with  or  without  devalu- 
ation because  the  supply  side 
changes  of  the  1980s  had  made 
Britain  stronger  than  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  1970s. 

Every  City  analyst  dis- 
misses this  for  what  it  is:  bun- 
kum. Britain's  departure 
from  the  ERM  led  to  a 15  per 
cent  fall  in  the  exchange  rate 
and  a cut  of  four  percentage 
points  in  base  rates.  Compa- 
nies which  had  been  battling 
for  survival  were  reprieved; 
consumers  could  start  to  keep 
upwith  mortgage  payments. 

But  the  Chancellor  has  kept 
plugging  away,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Labour 
Party's  support  for  the  disas- 
trous ERM  experiment  has 
left  him  virtually  immune 
from  Opposition  attack.  The 
voters,  so  far.  have  proved 
hard  to  win  round,  as  on 
every  other  occasion  a Gov- 
ernment has  suffered  the  hu 
miliation  of  devaluation. 

The  other  side  of  the  equa 
tion  has  involved  Mr  Clarke 
trying  to  re-establish  the  Gov- 


ernment’s reputation  for  eco- 
nomic competence.  Here,  the 
Chancellor  has  been  far  more 
successful:  so  much  so  that 
Ken  Livingstone  says  he  is 
the  best  (or.  more  accurately, 
least  bad)  of  the  five  Conser- 
vative chancellors  since  1979. 

Never  a politician  to  worry 
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over  much  about  upsetting 
people,  Mr  Clarke  has  faced 
down  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  over  interest 
rates  and  won.  He  has  called 
the  economy  right  at  almost 
every  turn  and  has  rightly 
resisted  attempts  by  back- 
benchers to  bounce  him  into 
unaffordable  tax  cuts. 

As  the  Opposition  points 
out,  there  are  still  structural 
problems  with  the  economy 
that  the  Chancellor  has  not 
addressed.  But  the  Tories 
have  clawed  back  Labour’s 
lead  on  economic  competence 
and  there  is  every  sign  that 
the  economy  is  set  to  rock  in 
1997.  In  the  past,  the  current 
configuration  of  the  economy 
would  have  been  enough  to 
guarantee  the  Government 
victory.  If  the  Conservatives 
lose,  it  will  be  despite  the 
economy,  not  because  of  it 

Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Notebook,  page  11 


TME  Conservatives 

seized  gleefully  on 
the  upbeat  news 
from  Britain's  high 
streets  yesterday  in 
a.  t0  dominate 
thl  J^ii5lcai  ahead  of 

conference  season. 
Although  the  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  refrained 
1 ^meriting  on  the  evi- 
of.  consumer  recovery. 

r^3yf«Phln-MOCtors  joined  foe 
City  m hailing  the  figures  as 

kte!X.°f  a retmi  “ the 

With  sales  of  Clothes  and 

per  “Ht  hiGher  in 
August  than  a year  earlier, 
and  activity  up  by  more  than 
£j*r  cent  in  stores  selling 
fridges,  TVs,  stereos.  CDs 
washing  machines  and  micro- 
waves.  the  City-  view  was 
unanimous:  if  this  is  not  a 
consumer  boom,  it  is  startin'- 
suspiciously  like  one. 
What  s more,  analysts  said, 
the  prospects  for  the  economy 
were  as  promising  as  minis- 
ters could  wish  for  in  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  elec- 
tion. The  public  finances  mav 
be  m a mess,  but  almost  every 
other  indicator  was  flashing 
green,  they  added 
Yesterday’s  data  showed  the 
strength  of  sales  of  household 
goods  was  directly  linked  to 
the  recovery  in  the  housing 
market,  after  its  steady  fall 
from  1989  to  1995.  The  Halifax 
building  society'  said  the  cost 
of  property-  was  falling  by 
around  two  per  cent  this  time 
last  year;  now  it  is  rising  by- 
more  than  five  per  cent 
House  prices,  which  were 
crucial  in  lifting  the  spirits  of 
consumers  in  the  late  1980s 
are  proving  influential  again. 
Not  since  the  Lawson  boom  in 
1987/8  has  business  been  so 
good  for  Dixons  and  Next. 
Consumers  may  say  they  still 
feel  miserable,  but  their  will- 
ingness to  borrow,  buy  and. 
in  some  cases,  binge  suggests 
otherwise. 

Andrew  Cates,  economist  at 
City  firm  UBS.  said  yesterday 
that  in  more  normal  times  tie 
when  an  election  was  not 
looming)  the  Chancellor 


would  already  have  raised 
base  rates  to  damp  down 
spending.  But  die  prospects  of 
that  are  remote. 

Eddie  George,  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  would 
love  to  see  the  cost  of  borrow- 
mg  go  up.  But  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  The  minutes  of 
the  August  monetary  meeting 
between  Mr  George  and  Mr 
Uarke  show  the  Chancellor 
will  only  be  inclined  to  raise 
rates  if  “inflation  pressures 
started  to  pick  up”. 

But  Mr  Clarke  is  confident 
that  inflation  is  unlikelv  to 
Pick  up  before  polling  day. 
The  last  12  months  has  seen  a 
pauj*  in  economic  growth, 
with  output  rising  at  a modest 
1.8  per  cent  in  the  vear  to  the 
second  quarter  of  19%. 

Manufacturers  have  been 
left  vnth  warehouses  full  of 
unsold  stocks,  forcing  them  to 
cut  prices  in  an  attempt  to 
drum  up  trade.  Retailers  are 
worried  that  the  consumer 
boom  may  peter  out  if  they 
get  too  greedy;  earnings 
growth  is  being  held  in  check 
by  residual  job  insecurity. 

As  a result  core  producer 
prices  — the  cost  of  goods 
leaving  factories  — are  grow- 
ing more  slowly  than  they 
have  been  since  the  1960s. 
while  the  annual  rate  of  con- 
sumer inflation  is  set  to  plum- 
met over  the  next  few  months 
Surveys  from  the  Confeder- 
ation of  British  Industry  and 
the  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  indicated  that 
manufacturing  output  is  set 
to  pick  up  because  factories 
nave  run  down  stocks  to  the 
point  where  they  need  to  in- 
crease production  to  meet 
strong  consumer  demand. 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Mr 
C-ates.  believe  this  portends  ill 
for  inflation,  because  the 
pressure  on  capacity  will 
force  up  prices.  But  even 
those  in  the  City  who  expect 
the  reappearance  of  inflation 
do  not  expect  it  to  happen  be- 
fore the  election. 

Indeed,  some  in  the  City, 
such  as  Roger  Bootle,  chief 
economist  at  HSBC,  believe 

piece  111  foe  Jigsaw 
will  fall  into  place  over  the 
coming  year  as  investment 
starts  to  respond  to  stronger 
growth  and  a pick  up  in  cor- 
porate profits. 

Analysts  now  expect  a 
tough  budget  aimed  at  pleas- 
ing the  financial  markets.  If 
the  package  is  deemed  suit- 
ably stringent  base  rates  will 
remain  on  hold  at  least  until 
the  spring,  and  may  even 
come  down  a shade. 


Major  claims  moral  high  ground 


Blair’s  ‘big  government’  plans 
would  stifle  choice,  PM  says 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  Major  moved  to 
wrest  back  the  moral 
high  ground  from  Tony 
Blair  last  night  when  he 
accused  New  Labour  of  still 
hankering  after  “big  govern- 
ment" solutions,  and  insisted 
that  his  own  ambition  to 
shrink  the  state  and  the  tax 
bill  was  "as  much  a moral 
case  as  an  economic  one”. 

In  a speech  intended  to 
address  the  changing  role  of 
government  from  a practical, 
not  theoretical,  standpoint 
the  prime  minister  cited 
reforms  as  diverse  as  the  Citi- 
zen’s Charter,  the  NHS  inter- 
nal  market  and  sweeping  pri- 
vatisation as  proof  of  the  Tory 
achievement  over  17  years. 

Shorter  hospital  queues, 
some  of  the  cheapest  utility 
prices  in  Europe,  less  bureau- 
cracy, and  more  responsive 
services  were  the  result  “The 


public  service  has  to  be 
picked  up,  shaken  down, 
reshaped  and  given  a new  cul- 
ture," he  said. 

The  political  implication  of 
his  Spectator  Lecture  at  the 
QE  13  conference  centre  in 
London  amounted  to  a chal- 
lenge to  Blairite  Labour  to  set 
out  its  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment — to  show  voters  that  a 
‘‘fundamental  philosophical 
and  political  divide”  still  ex- 
ists between  the  parties. 

Invoking  the  Asian-US 
model  of  government  which 
spends  about  a third  of  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  — in 
contrast  to  the  50  per  cent 
common  in  western  Europe 
— ■ he  repeated  the  long-stated 
target  of  reducing  Britain's 
expenditure  to  below  40  per 
cent  a goal  which  has  de- 
feated ministers  for  years. 

"Moral  is  a word  I usually 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  Church. 
But  it  is  apt  for  what  I intend 
to  say.  For  example,  is  it 
moral  to  take  from  individ- 


uals the  right  to  make  per- 
sonal decisions?  I think  not. 

"Is  it  moral  to  impose  obli- 
gations on  employers  like  the 
Social  Chapter  and  the  mini- 
mum wage,  that  will  cost  jobs 
and  prevent  those  without 
jobs  from  getting  them?  Again 
I think  not”  His  words  will 
infuriate  losers  in  the  free 
market  economic  model. 

He  extended  the  argument 
in  favour  of  “choice"  and 
lower  income  tax  — compul- 
sorily taken  from  citizens  and 
thus  diminishing  their 
choices.  Big  government 
stifles  enterprise  and  encour- 
ages a culture  of  dependency, 
the  prime  minister  insisted. 

Likening  western  European 
democratic  socialism  — “or 
even  social  democracy”  he 
quipped  — to  a milder  ver- 
sion of  Stalinism,  he  said  both 
stemmed  from  a desire  to  tax. 
regulate  and  interfere. 

“The  more  I see  of  govern- 
ment from  the  inside  the 
more  I believe  those  failure 
were  predictable,  the  result  of 
applying  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  common  instinct 
common  freedom  and  com- 


mon sense,"  Mr  Major  said. 

“I  can  hear  the  cries  of  ‘un- 
caring Conservatives'  already 
forming  on  the  lips  of  our  op- 
ponents. Cut  taxes?  Just  an 
electoral  bribe,  they  sav.  End 
capital  taxation?  Just  a'  ramp 
for  the  well-to-do.  These  cries 
just  blur  the  argument  They 
are  nonsense,  we  shall  not  be 
put  off  by  them." 

Ironically,  Mr  Major’s 
repeated  pledge  — renewed 
last  night  — to  end  capital 
gains  and  inheritance  taxes 
when  funds  permit  is  opposed 
by  the  Treasury  and  would 
largely  help  the  well-to-do.  He 
was  also  reproaching  his  own 
right  wing. 

“No  Conservative  would  ar- 
gue that  the  slate  should  not 
have  responsibility  to  provide 
a secure  defence  or  an 
effective  police  force.  Equally 
it  is  right  that  we  should  pro- 
vide a universal  access  to  a 
taxpayer-funded  health  ser- 
vice and  provide  every  child 
with  a choice  of  state-funded 
education.  Other  areas  are 
self-evident,  such  as  the  wel- 
fare safety  net  "he  said. 

In  fact  ail  three  are  under 
attack  from  the  New  Right 


are  coming  to 

Direct  Line  for  a 
cheaper  mortgage 

(The  table  below  will  show  you  how  much  cheaper) 


Is  Clint  Eastwood  a sexist  control  freak,  prone 
to  violence  and  unable  to  hold  down  a real 
relationship  with  a woman?  Or  is  he  a deeply 
sensitive  artist,  who  has  spent  his  career 
advancing  the  interests  of  women? 


From  the  table  you  can  sec  chat  coming  to  Direct 
Line  for  your  mortgage  could  save  you  around  £50*  a 
month.  But  that's  not  the  only  reason  that  every  week 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  Britain  are  coming 
to  Direct  Line.  Whether  you’re  moving  house  or  simply 
moving  your  mortgage,  there  are  no  arrangement  or* 
survey  tees.  Mortgages  arc  available  for  up  to  **>%  of 
the  property  valuation  or  purchase  price,  whichever  is 
lower  and  there  is  no  mortgage  indemnity  premium  to 


pay.  We  don  t charge  early  redemption  fees  either. 

ft'  you’re  moving  your  mortgage  call  us  before 
30th  September  19%.  complete  the  transfer  using  our 
solicitors  package  and  we  ll  even  pay  your  legal  fees 
and  guarantee  you  a saving  of  2U%t  on  your  existing 
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AbFab 
store 
makes 
move 
into 
selling 
pictures 
with 


Alex  Bellos  goes 
shopping  in  style 


ANDY  Warhol's  Camp- 
bell soup  tins  may 
have  been  art  derived 
from  supermarkets,  but  at 
Harvey  Nichols  yesterday  a 
supermarket  embraced  the 
world  of  art. 

For  the  first  time  in  Brit- 
ain. shoppers  were  able  to 
buy  paintings  by  profes- 
sional artists  along  with 
their  groceries. 

Instead  of  walking  into  a 


High  street  art ...  A shopper  at  Harvey  Nichols  checks  out  culture  while  wrestling  with  her  choice  of  crisps 


gallery  and  bargaining 
with  a dealer,  shoppers  at 
the  upmarket  London  de- 
partment store  in  Knights- 
bridge  were  able  to  flick 
through  racks  of  paintings, 
priced  from  £125  to  £295,  as 
others  scan  the  bargain 
bins  at  record  stores. 

Part  of  Harvey  Nichols* 
top  floor,  housing  the  cafe, 
restaurant  and  food  hall, 
has  been  given  over  until 


the  end  of  nest  month  to 
Art  Supermarket  — a dis- 
play of  hundreds  of  paint- 
ings by  several  artists, 
which  dozens  of  shoppers 
perused  yesterday  between 
picking  their  pastas  or  pon- 
dering on  pates. 

The  idea  behind  Art 
Supermarket  is  to  “break 
away  from  the  tired  and 
dull  ritual  surrounding  art 
buying,**  according  to  the 


organiser  James  West.  It  is 
also  a way  to  cut  the  cost  of 
exhibiting  in  art  galleries, 
and  with  it  the  price  of  such 
paintings  by  about  50  per 
cent 

He  said:  “It's  of  benefit  to 
the  artists  because  it  makes 
their  art  much  more  acces- 
sible and  more  likely  to  sell 
in  volume.  It  is  also  of  bene- 
fit to  the  customer  because 
it's  cheaper.** 


Mr  West  stole  the  idea 
from  Barcelona,  where  art 
supermarkets  have  existed 
for  the  last  decade,  and  sev- 
eral artists  on  show  are 
Spanish. 

Passers-by  said  they  were 
impressed  by  the  idea.  “It’s 
nice  to  flick  through."  said 
Debbie  Garton,  who  works 
for  Disney.  “It’s  not  so  pre- 
cious as  a gallery-  M’s  nice 
to  search  and  feel  you  have 
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found  your  own  thing."  Her 
colleague  Brian  Daly  said: 
“People  love  to  look 
through  bins.  It’s  especially 
important  in  the  world  of 
collecting.'’ 

Jo  Simmer,  who  is 
retired,  said  he  was 
tempted  to  buy.  “It's  a mar- 
vellous idea.  It  makes  art  so 
much  more  accesible,  as 
you  are  not  cornered  by  a 
salesperson.” 


£2%  m donation 
to  ‘best  museum 
in  the  world’ 

Maev  Kennedy  on  Wallace’s  windfall 


AN  anonymous  donor  has 
given  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection in  London  £2.5 
million  towards  a £10  million 
project  to  improve  facilities 
and  make  its  sumptuous  gal- 
leries better  known. 

The  gift  was  arranged 
through  Christie's,  whose 
chairman.  Lord  Hindlip.  yes- 
terday described  the  collec- 
tion as  "the  best  museum  in 
the  world". 

Yesterday,  as  usual  on 
weekdays,  the  mansion's 
magnificent  galleries,  within 
sight  of  Oxford  Street  were 
almost  deserted  despite  dis- 
playing works  by  Titian, 
Rembrandt  Rubens.  Velaz- 
quez, and  an  18th-century 
French  collection  regarded  as 
the  world's  finest 
The  project  to  celebrate  the 


centenary  of  the  collection  in 
2000  aims  to  add  a cafe  in  a 
glassed-in  courtyard,  and  to 
convert  the  rabbit  warren 
underground  areas  into  tem- 
porary exhibition.  lecture  and 
study  spaces. 

The  usual  suspect  for  such 
spectacular  art  donations, 
John  Paul  Getty  n.  seems  to 
be  ruled  this  time.  The  donor, 
described  as  *'a  very  old 
friend  and  client  of  Chris- 
tie's," approached  Lord  Hind- 
Up  three  months  ago  and  said 
he  wanted  to  give  a large  do- 
nation to  a worthy  cause. 

Lord  Hindlip  steered  him 
towards  the  Wallace,  his 
favourite  museum,  and  the 
coUection  where  he  formed 
the  love  of  art  which  led  him 
to  his  present  job. 

Many  of  the  collection's 


most  spectacular  works  were 
bought  through  Christie's  by 
the  third  and  fourth  Mar- 
quesses of  Hertford,  and  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  fourth. 

The  gift  would  be  lost  if  a 
lottery  grant  bid  for  £7.5  mil- 
Uon  fails,  but  Lord  Hindlip 
said  be  regarded  that  as  “al- 
most inconceivable". 

The  house  in  Manchester 
Square,  behind  Selfridges, 
was  bequeathed  to  the  nation 
with  its  contents  in  1897  by 
the  French  widow  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Wallace.  Its  contents  in- 
clude collections  of  Old  Mas- 
ters, Louis  XV  furniture  for 
Versailles,  Sevres  porcelain, 
and  armour. 

Although  admission  is  free, 
it  attracts  only  some  160.000 
visitors  a year,  but  director 
Ros  Savill  hopes  to  increase 
that  to  250.000  at  least  — and 
to  become  the  world's  only 
museum  director  to  put  their 
entire  collection  on  display. 

The  new  spaces  designed  by 
Rick  Mather  include  a glass 
roof  over  the  present  rather 
gloomy  courtyard,  which 
would  become  a cafe  and 
sculpture  garden,  rented  out 
for  functions  at  night.  Under- 
ground a new  space  would  be 
excavated,  and  converting  the 
clutter  of  store  rooms,  vaults 
and  kitchens  would  add  to  the 
space  available  by  almost  a 
third. 


Wallace  Collection  director  Ros  Savill  in  the  museum’s  sumptuous  surroundings 


Minister  rejects  university  tuition  fees 


Government  funding  to  continue 
‘without  any  change  of  structure’ 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  ap- 
peared yesterday  to  rule 
out  the  imposition  of 
tuition  fees  on  undergradu- 
ates when  ministers  rejected 
proposals  from  the  university 
vicechancellors  for  students 
to  take  out  loans  worth 
£20.000  to  cover  the  costs  of 
their  higher  education. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, broke  the  official 


silence  on  the  future  of  uni- 
versity funding  after  student 
leaders  protested  at  the  plans 
being  discussed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Vice-Chancellors 
and  Principals  at  their  annual 
conference  in  Sheffield. 

She  indicated  that  tuition 
fees  for  full-time  higher  edu- 
cation would  continue  to  be 
funded  directly  by  central 
government.  ‘‘I  do  not  expect 
any  change  in  that  kind  of 
structure." 

It  is  understood  that  pro- 
posals to  make  undergradu- 
ates contribute  towards  costs 


of  tuition  were  vetoed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  when  they 
were  floated  in  Whitehall, 

He  insisted  that  free  access 
to  university  was  one  of  the 
essential  ladders  of  opportu- 
nity in  a classless  society. 

The  Government  had  previ- 
ously avoided  commenting  on 
reform  of  university  funding, 
preferring  to  delegate  the 
problem  to  a committee  of  in- 
quiry under  Sir  Ron  Dealing, 
who  is  due  to  report  next 
summer  after  the  general 
election. 

Mrs  Shephard’s  comments 
followed  disclosure  in  the 
Guardian  on  Tuesday  of  a 
draft  CVCP  submission  to  the 
committee  on  the  steps 
needed  to  stop  university  un- 


derfunding growing  to  £6 
billion  by  2005. 

The  main  proposal  was  a 
new  system  of  long-term  stu- 
dent loans  to  cover  mainte- 
nance and  tuition  fees  rising 
to  £2.400  a year,  repayable 
through  a 3 per  cent  supple- 
mentary rate  of  national 
insurance. 

The  CVCP  document  envis- 
aged loans  worth  £20.625 
being  taken  out  to  cover  a 
three-year  degree  course. 

Mrs  Shephard  said:  "Exist- 
ing government  policy  is  that 
tuition  fees  are  paid  and  stu- 
dents are  given  support  in 
respect  of  grants  and  loans  — 
the  most  generous  in  the 
western  industrialised 
countries  — for  their  living 


costs.  We  will  be  putting  our 
proposals  to  Dearing,  but  I do 
not  expect  any  change  in  that 
kind  of  structure.” 

Douglas  Trainer,  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, said  after  meeting 
senior  vice-chancellors  that 
the  CVCP  looked  likely  to 
back  down  when  they  decide 
on  the  new  funding  policy  in 
Sheffield  today. 

The  CVCP  cast  doubt  on 
Mrs  Shephard's  response  to 
the  vice-chancellors'  propos- 
als. A spokesman  said:  “Fur- 
ther expansion  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  quality  cannot  be 
achieved  by  government  sub- 
sidy alone.  The  status  quo  is 
unsustainable,  precisely  be- 
cause it  denies  opportunity.” 


PM’s  multi-coloured  gossip  box  opened  at  last 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


A HITHERTO  unknown 
perk  of  British  prime  min- 
isters emerged  last  night  in 
the  shape  of  "Old  Stripey".  a 
blue  and  pink  striped  varia- 
tion on  the  familiar  red  min- 
isterial dispatch  box  which 
contains  the  “juicy  stuff’ 
about  intelligence  and  politi- 
cal gossip. 

The  disclosure  was  made  by 
Lord  Armstrong,  the  former 
cabinet  secretary  immortal- 
ised by  his  admission  that  he 
had  been  "economical  with 
the  truth"  during  the  1988 
Spycatcher  trial  in  Australia. 

"We  had  a special  box  for 
particularly  sensitive  papers 
which  was  of  a different 
colour  from  the  main  red 


boxes.  It  was  blue  with  a red 
stripe  in  my  days,  and  it  was 
known  as  ‘Old  Stripey*.  And  it 
would  contain  not  just  intelli- 
gence, but  other  highly  confi- 
dential and  personal  stuff," 
he  told  the  BBC  documentary- 
maker.  Michael  CockerelL 

Asked  if  Old  Stripey  was 
the  box  prime  ministers 
would  read  first.  Lady 
Thatcher's  former  right-hand 
man  replied:  “Quite  often  it 
was,  because  it  tended  to  have 
the  sort  of  juicy  stuff  in  it" 
Last  night  Downing  Street 
confirmed  the  existence  of  the 
box  but  categorically  denied 
that  it  had  ever  been  called 
Old  Stripey. 

It  is  not  the  only  vignette  in 
How  to  Be  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  Cockerell's  latest  foray 
into  politics,  to  be  shown  on 
BBC2  on  Sunday.  Lord  Calla- 


ghan reveals  that,  such  is  the 
“lonely  task"  of  being  prime 
minister,  he  would  sometimes 
discuss  personal  matters  — 
including  relations  with  cabi- 
net colleagues  — only  with 
the  Queen. 

“The  Queen  was  always 
very  interested  in  that  kind  of 
relationship  and  one  could 
unburden  oneself  to  her.  I 
don't  think  I'm  betraying  any 
confidences  when  I say  I 
think  there  were  occasions 
when  she  could  talk  to  me 
about  her  personal  issues." 
the  former  Labour  prime 
minister  said. 

Lord  Callaghan's  contribu- 
tion contains  a veiled  warn- 
ing for  Tony  Blair  tn  the  ad- 
mission that  prime  ministers 
without  experience  of  White- 
hall ministries  didn't  "know 
all  the  tricks". 


Debt-ridden  Tory  MP  stands 
down  to  avert  deselection 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 


ROY  Thomason,  the  Con- 
servative MP  plunged 
into  debt  by  the  collapse  of 
his  business  empire,  last 
night  averted  deselection  by 
announcing  his  plans  to  step 
down  at  the  general  election. 

Mr  Thomason,  who  won 
Bromsgrove  with  a majority 
of  13.702  in  the  1992  election, 
revealed  his  decision  just 
hours  before  his  constituency 
association  was  due  to  vote 
on  a recommendation  from 
its  executive  that  it  begin 
seeking  another  candidate. 

The  51-year-old  solicitor 
wrote  to  the  constituency 
chairman.  Sallv  Cooper. 


claiming  that  pressure  on  his 
family  was  a factor  in  his  de- 
cision not  to  stand  again. 

He  accepted  his  party  was 
“divided"  over  his  candidacy. 

The  former  leader  of 
Bournemouth  council  built 
up  a property  empire  and  a 
nursing  home  business.  Both 
became  overstretched,  leav- 
ing him  with  debts  said  to 
exceed  £6  million.  The  banks 
saved  him  from  bankruptcy 
— which  would  have  forced 
him  to  stand  down,  leaving 
John  Major  to  cope  with  mi- 
nority government. 

Peter  Snape.  chairman  of 
the  West  Midlands  group  of 
Labour  MPs,  noted  Mr  Tho- 
mason was  the  60th  Tory  MP 
to  announce  he  did  not  plan 
to  fight  the  next  election. 


Guardian/NUS 
award  judges 
find  harder 
news  edge 

STUDENT  papers  have 
rediscovered  the  art  of 
hard-hitting  news  reporting, 
the  judges  of  the  Guardian/ 
National  Union  of  Students 
media  awards  agreed  yester- 
day when  choosing  this  year’s 
shortlist 

the  most  heartening  change 
since  last  year  was  the  ad- 
vance in  news  coverage  on 
subjects  of  direct  relevance  to 
student  readers,  including 
tuition  fees,  book  shortages 
and  quality  of  teaching,  said 
the  judges,  who  included  Di- 
ana MadiU,  Radio  5 Live  pre- 
senter. Rosie  Boycott,  editor 
of  Esquire,  and  photographer 
Terry  O’Neill. 

The  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced during  the  NUS  stu- 
dent media  conference  in 
London  on  October  26. 

The  shortlists  are: 

Sbxkwi  Newspaper  of  Uw  Year  Brig 
(University  at  Stirling/:  The  Courier  (New 
cjslta  University).  Qalr  Rhvdd  (CartlJf  Uni- 
versity); Get  knotted  (Slanordshbre  Univer- 
sity): Hulllire  iHull  University):  Leeds 
Student  (Leeds  Metropolitan  University/ 
Leeds  University i;  London  Student  (Uni- 
varsity  oJ  London):  Oxford  Student  iCMcrd 
University!;  Mancuruon  (Manchester  Uni- 
voraityi:  Spark  (Reeding  University!. 
StedM  MepeHne  at  Hie  Year:  Bacchus 
(University  of  East  Angllal:  Deuce  (Univer- 
sity of  Central  England.  Birmingham):  Fuel 
[University  of  EatJ  London).  Own  (Guv 
aow  University!-  Pulp  'Manchester  Metro- 
politan University).  The  Pulse  [Sussei  uni- 
versity): Sm  (University  at  ttie  West  « 
England.  Bristol).  Spike  (Bath  University). 
Slndont  Jounufist  ol  the  Yean  Catrtona 
Davis  {Leeds  University);  Jaime  Gill 
(Oxford  University).  Simon  Jones  I Reading 
Lftilversltv).  Laura  Peek  (Edinburgh  Lftu- 
v»r*nyi.  Rosa  Prince  i Leeds  University): 
Wanda  Wyporska  i London  University) 
S«*deot  Pbotoerapbar  of  the  Yean  Rot 
Jenktrc  (Cerdilt  University);  John  Nors- 
wonhy  (University  of  Wesuninsier):  Do- 
minik  Tyler  (University  of  London). 

SMotU  RwSo  Station  of  the  Yoan  Bum 
FM  (University  of  Birmingham):  Fresh  Air 
FM  lUnlvereltv  ot  Edinburgh).  Shout  FM 
(John  Mooros  University.  Liverpool).  Util- 
verelty  Radio  Exeter  (Exeter  University). 
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Ministers 

split  over 

cattle  cull 


Ewen  MacAskid,  Chief 
PoUtJcal  Correspondent 


A SPLIT  between  Cabi- 
net ministers  over 
the  handling  erf  the 
beef  crisis  has  devel- 
oped on  the  eve  of  today’s 
Downing  Street  meeting  to 
discuss  whether  to  backtrack 
on  the  proposed  cull. 

Some  ministers  are  angry 
with  what  is  seen  as  a gung 
ho  approach  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister.  Douglas  Hogg, 
in  this  week's  negotiations  in 
Europe.  They  argue  he  should 
have  been  trying  to  secure 
agreement  on  ending  the  BSE 
export  ban.  rather  than 
charging  around  seeking 
confrontation. 

Mr  Hogg,  who  is  seeking  to 
abandon  the  selective  cull  of 
125,000  cattle,  won  a little 
breathing  space  when  the 
European  Commission  yes- 
terday agreed  to  look  at  new 
evidence  from  Oxford  scien- 
tists that  BSE  will  die  out  nat- 
urally in  five  years  and  the 
cull  does  not  have  to  be  as 
extensive  as  planned. 

The  Government  welcomed 
the  announcement  in  Brus- 
sels. The  previous  day  the 
commission  had  said  Britain 
must  adhere  to  its  planned 
cull. 

the  concession  will  not  be 
enough  to  protect  Mr  Hogg 
from  the  anger  of  colleagues. 

The  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  came  clos- 
est to  voicing  publicly  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rift  when  he 
pressed  yesterday  for 
“reasoned  argument  and  dis- 
cussion" with  Britain’s  Euro- 
pean partners. 

Speaking  on  BBC  Radio 
Scotland,  he  stopped  just 
short  of  ending  the  UK-wide 
approach  to  the  crisis  and 
adopting  a regional  approach, 
whereby  Scotland,  where 
many  of  the  herds  have  been 


grass-fed  and  are  fre? 

BSE.  would  go  it  alone. 

The  Brussels  concession 
adds  a further  complication 
to  the  Downing SSStSS 
mg,  nraking  It  harder  fdrjwv 
Hogg  to  go  ahead  with-  g* 
plan  to  press  ahead  with™ 
laterally  aimoimCing-a  reduc 

tionm  the  size  bffiheculL 

John  Major  agreed  tb  a* 
cull  at  the  European  summit 
in  Florence  before  ffrnsS 
mer  in  return  for"  a vasu* 
promise  from  the  other  Earoi 
pean  countries  about 
the  ban.  r**8 

Speaking  before  toe  com. 
mission's  concession,  he  said 
it  had  been  on  “shaky  scW 
tific  ground"  in  refusing  tn 
look  at  the  Oxford  findings 

The  shadow  agriculture 
minister,  Gavin  Strang,  con- 
trasted  the  claim  by  the 

Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of 

the  Florence  summit  -that  it 
had  been  a great  success,  “if 
John  Major  is  now  poised  tn 
unilaterally  abandon  the 
Florence  agreement  in  order 
to  pander  to  the  increasingly 
strident  antt-Eiuoplran  fac- 
tion in  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  UK  beef  industry 
will  not  forgive  him.'1 
• Eating  lamb  can  help  pro- 
tect against  toe  human  form 
of  mad  cow  disease,  a scien- 
tist working  cm  BSE  said 
yesterday. 

Harash  Narang/who  has 
been  a persistent  critic  of  the 
Government’s  treatment  of 
the  BSE  crisis,  told  Healthy 
Eating  magazine  that  sheep 
could  be  of  benefit  to  humans 
because  they  had  suffered 
from  scrapie  — a milder  of 
form  of  BSE  for  hundreds 
ofyears. 

“I  advocate  eating  lamb.  It 
can  act  as  protection  like  a 
vaccine  — but  not  lamb  Ad  on 
the  meal  containing  bovine 
protein.  As  with  cows,  sheep 
have  contracted  BSE  - from 
that  infected  feed,’’  he  said. 


Strike  at  care 
home  on  place 
for  problem  girl 


Sarah  Boseley 


STAFF  in  a children’s 
home  In  Brent,  north 
London,  have  taken 
strike  action  to  force  the  local 
authority  to  remove  a dis- 
turbed and  difficult  15-year- 
old  girl  from  their  care. 

The  girl,  who  was 
remanded  into  toe  custody  of 
the  local  authority,  charged 
with  kidnapping  and  abduct- 
ing a social  worker  at  knife- 
point and  stealing  £100. 
should  have  been  sent  to  a se- 
cure unit  while  she  waits  for 
her  case  to  be  heard  in  court. 
Brent's  social  services  direc- 
tor, Mike  Boyle,  said  yester- 
day, however,  that  they  had 
tried  for  weeks  to  get  her  a 
bed,  but  all  three  units  in 
London  were  full. 

The  dispute  blew  up  at  the 
end  of  last  week.  The  girl  had 
been  placed  in  the  children's 
home  temporarily. 

"The  girl  has  been  rejected 
constantly,  by  everyone 
around  her,"  Mr  Boyle  said. 
“She  is  very-  badly  damaged. 
This  girl  is  in  pain  and  at 
times  has  what  can  only  be 
described  as  explosions  of 
rage."  On  her  birthday  last 
Wednesday,  she  howled, 
threw  things  and  cut  herself, 
although  she  did  not  assault 
anybody,  he  added. 

Extra  carers  had  been  de- 
ployed in  the  home  and  new 
admissions  were  stopped 
while  she  was  there.  There 


were  three  or  four  chfldren  in 
the  home,  which  is  staffed  for 
10,  and  at  one  stage  five  addi- 
tional members  of  staff  were 
put  in.  The  girl's  behaviour 
improved  last  Thursday,  but 
on  Friday  morning.  Unison, 
the  union  representing  staff, 
said  there  would  be  a waft- 
out  if  there  was  no  alternative 
care  plan  in  place  by.6pnj. 

Not  happy  with  toe  coun- 
cil's undertakings,  toe  staff 
walked  out  on  Friday  night 
and  were  replaced  by  agency: 
workers.  The  girl  was  moved 
to  a children’s  home  , in  .an- 
other borough  toe  following 
morning. 

Brian  Butterworth,  branch 
secretary  of  Unison,  said  staff 
went  on  strike  because  they 
did  not  feel  they  had  been 
given  sufficient  assurances 
that  the  problem  would  be 
handled  properly.  “I  think  if  s 
for  the  best  that  we  forced  the 
issue." 

While  Mr  Boyle  condemned 
the  action,  which  could  have 
left  the  other  children  in  the 
home  to  fend  for  themselves, 
he  says  management  feels  “a 
degree  of  sympathy  and 
understanding".  The  real 
problem  was  the  shortage  tf 
secure  beds. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said: 
"There  is  an  expansion  prob- 
lem going  on.  There  will  be  an 
additional  170  places  by  the 
middle  of  next  year.  It  is 
something  we  are  aware-  of 
and  we  are  taking  action." 


Serious  staffing  shortfalls 
‘are  fuelled  by  scandals’ 


David  Brtmfle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


LMOST  one  in  10  of  chil- 
^'dren's  homes  has  no  man- 
ager, and  fewer  than  30  per 
cent  of  their  staff  have  any 
relevant  qualification,  official 
figures  showed  yesterday. 

Fewer  than  9 per  cent  of 
staff  are  studying  for  a quali- 
fication. the  figures  indicate. 
The  proportion  doing  so  has 
fallen  despite  government  in- 
tentions to  improve  skills. 

The  figures  come  amid  con- 
cern at  the  emergence  of  a 
growing  number  of  past  scan- 
dals tn  children's  homes. 

Brian  Waller,  who  chairs 
the  children  and  families 
committee  of  the  Association 
of  Directors  of  Social  Ser- 
vices. said  it  was  "quite  dis- 
graceful"  that  so  little  was 
heing  achieved  to  improve  the 
calibre  of  staff  in  the  homes. 

The  figures  have  been  pro- 
duced as  part  of  the  annual 
social  services  workforce  sur- 
vey. They  show  that  vacan- 
cies for  managers  rose  from 
7.5  per  cent  In  1994  to  9.3  per 
cent  in  1995  — the  first  In- 
crease since  the  surveys 
started  in  1992. 

Vacancies  for  child  care 


staff  in  homes  did  foil,  from 
8.9  per  cent  to  7.9  per  cent 
However,  the  proportion  « 
staff  with  a relevant  qualifica- 
tion was  only  28.7  per  cent 
(23.8  per  cent  in  1994)  and  the 
proportion  of  all  staff  study- 
ing for  a qualification 

dropped  from  92  per  cent  to 
8.9  per  cent 

Improving  training  and 
qualifications  was  one  of  toe 
main  recommendations  of  toe 
Warner  inquiry  in  1992. 
following  a scandal  in  homes 
in  Leicestershire.  , 

Mr  Waller,  who  is  social 
services  director  of  Leicester- 
shire, said  social  workers 
were  no  doubt  deterred  from 
seeking  home  manager  and 
deputy  posts  by  the  relentless, 
negative  publicity  about  the 
sector. 

“For  the  last  few  weeks, 
there  hasn't  been  a day  when 
there  has  not  been  some  kind 
of  problem  in  the  papers.  It’s 
bound  to  have  an  impact  on 
career  aspirations.*’ 

The  nature  of  the  job  was 
also  getting  more  difficult.  Mr 
Waller  said.  Although  there 
were  only  some  1,000  homes 
left  open,  they  were  accommo- 
dating the  most  challenging 

children  who  were  hard  to 
place  in  foster  care. 
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Fifty  years  ago  today. 

Winston  Churchill 
spoke  passionately  in 
Switzerland  about  the 
need  for  a “United 
States  of  Europe*'.  Last 
night  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm 
Riftdnd,  speaking  in  the 
same  hall  in  Zurich, 
gave  Churchill’s  theme 
a sceptical  gloss  which 
pointed  up  divisions  in 
the  Government  and 
Conservative  Party 
over  European 
integration.  While  he 
was  parading  his 
doubts,  Jacques  San  ter, 
president  of  the 
European  Commission, 
was  insisting  that  the 
euro  must  come  into 
being  in  1999,  in  spite  of 
German  doubts  and  the 
difficulties  some 
countries  may  have  in 
meeting  the  economic 
criteria.  At  the  same 
time,  a UN  report 
warned  a single 
currency  would  bring 
soaring  unemployment. 

Guardian  staff  report  on 
the  latest  conflicts  and 
contradictions  over 
Europe 


BRITAIN  5 


Sceptic:  Malcolm  Rifkind  in  Switzerland  yesterday 


"Yet  all  the  while  there  is  a 
remedy  which,  if. . . adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  many  lands, 
would  as  by  a miracle 
transform  the  whole  seme 
and  would  in  a few  years 
make  all  Europe,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.  as  free 
and  happy  as  Switzerland 
is  today.  What  is  this 
sovereign  remedy?  It  is  to  re- 
create the  European  fabric, 
or  as  much  ofit  as  we  can, 
and  to  provide  it  with  a 
structure  under  which  it 
can  dwell  in  peace,  safety 
andfreedom  We  must  build 
a kind  of  United  States  of 
Europe." 

— Winston  Churchill, 
September  19, 1946 

"We  did  not  follow  exactly 
Churchill 's  call  for  a United 
States  of  Europe.  Nor  is  it 
the  case  that  Churchill 
expected  or  wanted  Britain 
to  be  part  of  such  a United 
States. . .he  referred  to 
Britain,  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union  being  ‘the 
friends  and  sponsors  of  the 
new  Europe’,  a role  quite 
differerufrom  that  proposed 
for  France  and  Germany.  ” 

— Malcolm  RHVdnd, 
September  1 a,  1 996 
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Vision  of  unity:  Churchill  in  Zurich  in  1946 
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Rifkind  echoes  sceptics’  warnings 


£EU  should  not  be 
political  laboratory’ 


Ewen  MacAsklB,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Malcolm 
Rifkind.  reinforced 
his  claim  to  be  a 
contender  for  the 
Tory  leadership  last  night 
when  he  delivered  liis  most 
Euro-sceptical  speech  yet  say- 
ing a single  currency  could 
divide  the  European  Union. 

Mr  Rifkind,  speaking  in 
Zurich  to  mark  Winston 
Churchill’s  speech  50  years 
ago  calling  for  a United  States 
of  Europe,  said  that  almost  all 
the  12  countries  would  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  convergence 
criteria  for  a single  currency 
for  many  years. 

The  speech  provoked  a hos- 
tile reaction  from  other  Euro- 
pean leaders,  including  the 


president  of  the  European 
Commission.  Jacques  Santer. 
who  insisted  a single  cur- 
rency was  inevitable. 

It  also  angered  pro-Euro- 
pean Tory  MPs,  who  have 
watched  Mr  Rifkind  move 
from  being  in  sympathy  with 
their  approach  to  a careful 
neutrality,  and  then  mildly 
Euro-sceptical  on  becoming 
Defence  Secretary.  On  becom- 
ing Foreign  Secretary  last 
year.  Mr  Rifkind.  with  one 
eye  on  the  post-general  elec- 
tion leadership  contest  ac- 
knowledged the  dominance  of 
Euro-scepticism  in  the  party 
by  adopting  a strongly  Euro- 
sceptical  line. 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary. Robin  Cook,  in  a speech 
today  will  say  that  . Britain 
faces  important  foreign  policy 
choices  over  the  next  five 
years  and  the  Conservatives 


cannot  be  trusted  to  make 
them  because  of  in-fighting. 

Mr  Rifkind  reiterated  oppo- 
sition to  closer  European 
union:  “I  reject  too  the 
ratchet  of  unending  institu- 
tional integration  that  is  a de- 
cade behind  the  reality  of  a 
competitive,  decentralised 
world.  We  cannot  treat  the  EU 
as  an  experiment  in  a sani- 
tised political  laboratory." 

Recalling  Churchill’s 
speech,  he  said:  "Fifty  years 
ago.  Churchill  came  to  Zurich 
to  speak  about  the  tragedy  of 
Europe.  Today  I want  to 
speak  of  Europe’s  recovery, 
the  record  of  50  years,  and  of 
the  daunting  new  challenges 
that  we  now  face. 

"We  did  not  follow  exactly 
Churchill’s  call  for  a United 
States  of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  the 
case  that  Churchill  expected 
or  wanted  Britain  to  be  part 
of  such  a United  States,  if  it 
was  created. 

“In  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  Zurich  speech,  he  referred 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
being  ‘file  friends  and  spon- 
sors of  the  new  Europe’,  a role 
quire  different  from  that  pro- 


Santer  brushes  aside 
Britain’s  euro  doubts 


Stephen  Bates  in  StrasboiHg 
and  Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Parts 


THE  President  of  the 
European  Commission, 
Jacques  Santer.  yester- 
day brushed  aside  British  res- 
ervations about  the  planned 
single  currency,  insisting 
that  the  euro  would  come  into 
being  on  January  1. 1999.  and 
nothing  could  stop  it 
Despite  growing  concerns 
about  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  a single  currency,  Mr 
Santer  was  bullish  as  he 
addressed  the  Strasbourg 
parliament 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  an 
unprecedented  success  in  the 
history  of  European  integra- 
tion, indeed  in  the  history  of 
Europe  itself."  he  said. 

"The  single  currency  will 
happen  ...  It  will  come  into 
being  on  January  1. 1999.  and 
a substantial  number  of  mem- 
ber states  will  be  part  of  it 
from  the  outset." 

He  said  the  single  currency 
was  “of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  round  off  the  internal 
market  and  secure  a lasting. 


stable  basis  for  its  competi- 
tiveness. to  develop  a mone 
tary  policy  that  is  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  European 
economy  and  finally  to  estab- 
lish its  place  on  world  finan- 
cial markets". 

Mr  Santer' s remarks  were 
the  more  pointed  for  coming 
immediately  after  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. had  warned  in  Zurich 
that  the  single  currency  could 
divide  Europe  and  destroy  the 
vision  of  the  European 
Union's  foundingfathers. 

Mr  Santer  was  backed  by 
John  Bruton,  the  Irish  prime 
minister,  speaking  in  the  de- 
bate as  the  current  president 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
He  said:  "Economic  and  mon- 
etary’ union  must  commence 
on  time  and  in  line  with 
treaty  requirements  ...  the 
EMU  convergence  criteria  do 
no  more  than  set  out  a sen- 
sible path  for  budgetary  pol- 
icy to  which  every  member 
state  should  aspire  in  any 
event." 

Elsewhere  in  the  debate, 
however,  there  was  criticism 
of  the  EU  for  not  meeting  the 


aspirations  of  its  citizens. 
Klaus  Haenscb.  the  president 
of  the  parliament  said:  "More 
and  more  people  associate  the 
EU  with  social  breakdown 
and  the  destruction  of  jobs. 
We  must  link  it  again  with 
the  creation  of  jobs  and  social 
progress.  The  success  of  mon- 
etary union  depends  on  this.” 

In  France  — which,  with 
Germany,  is  driving  the  mon- 
etary union  project  — the 
government’s  unveiling  of  its 
1997  budget  yesterday  left 
economists  sceptical  that 
Euroenthusiasm  alone  could 
restart  the  economy  and 
reduce  the  country's  12.5  per 
cent  unemployment  rate. 

Critics  said  the  plan  by  the 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
to  cut  France’s  budget  deficit 
to  the  3 per  cent  of  gdp 
required  under  Maastricht 
single  currency  criteria  con- 
tained a large  share  of  ac- 
counting wheezes.  But  the 
day  after  France  and  Ger- 
many restated  their  determi- 
nation to  merge  their  curren- 
cies. Mr  Juppe  Insisted  he 
had  produced  "a  budget  that 
supports  the  economy". 


Single  currency  ‘will  push  up  jobless  total’ 


Sarah  Ryle 


NEMPLOYMENT  levels 
in  Europe  will  soar  .after 
single  currency  is  intro 
ed  in  1999  and  economic 
wth  rates  will  plummet  to 
j,  the  trade  and  develop- 
ot  arm  of  the  United 
ions  said  last  night 
he  drive  to  meet  the  Maas- 
ht  criteria  on  inflation 
government  debt  levels 
severely  damage  growth 
s and  increase  the  rate  of 
opean  unemployment  to 
»r  cent,  according  to  the 
ior  economist  of  UNCTAD. 
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Yiimuz  Akytiz  warned  that 
current  European  Monetary 
Union  targets  were  stifling 
growth  and  called  for  an  end 
to  the  "obsession”  with  low 
inflation,  urging  a total 
rethink  of  monetary  policy  on 
a scale  last  seen  in  the  early 
1980s.  He  said:  "Unemploy- 
ment should  be  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda,  and  growth  tar- 
gets should  be  raised  in  order 
to  get  investment  going.” 

Dr  Akytiz  said  the  UK 
should  be  aiming  for  growth 
of  4 per  cent  compared  to  the 
latest  prediction  of  2.5  per 
cent  by  the  Chancellor.  Ken- 
neth Clarke. 
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According  to  UNCTAD’s 
annual  trade  and  develop- 
ment report  published  last 
night  growth  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union  is  already  on 
course  to  fall  to  1.3  per  cent 
this  year,  the  second  annual 
decline  in  a row  compared  to 
continuing  improvements  in 
growth  in  Japan  and  a return 
to  expansion  in  the  US. 

Italy  and  the  UK  have  seen 
greater  expansion  than  their 
EU  partners  since  they  fell 
out  of  the  Exchange  Rate 
Mechanism,  and  Dr  Akyuz 
said  this  illustrated  the  role  of  i 
flexible  exchange  rates  in 
stimulating  growth.  He  said 
that  Britain  would  continue 
to  benefit  from  being  able  to 
set  its  own  rates,  but  warned 
that  members  of  a single  cur- 
rency might  begin  to  operate 
a "beggar  my  neighbour'-  pol- 
icy to  counter  this. 

UNCTAD  warned  that  with- 
out a commitment  to  higher, 
sustainable  growth,  or  the 
ability  to  use  exchange  rates 
to  stimulate  growth,  nations 
would  fall  back  on  trade  bar- 
riers to  boost  jobs. 

The  report  predicted  that 
the  global  economy  would  ex- 
pand this  year  by  less  than 
the  1995  rate  of  2.4  per  cent 
making  the  recovery  since 
1993  after  world  recession  one 
of  the  weakest  on  record. 


posed  for  France  and 
Germany.’’ 

Churchill  had  envisaged  a 
partnership  between  France 
and  Germany  and  Mr  Rifkind 
said  that  had  proved  correct 
for  peace  in  Europe.  “Don’t 
believe  what  you  read  in 
some  British  papers:  people 
in  Britain  admire  what  Ger- 
many has  achieved.  Friend- 
ship between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many is  as  much  a part  of 


Europe’s  future  as  coopera- 
tion between  Germany  and 
France." 

But  there  had  been  in 
recent  years  a sense  of  disillu- 
sionment with  the  EU.  “This 
disillusionment  runs  deeper 
than  a resurgence  of  insular- 
ity or  of  blinkered  national- 
ism. There  is  a more  profound 
reason.  It  is  a sense  of  alien- 
ation that  people  have,  of 
being  remote  from  fundamen- 


tal change  taking  place 
around  them." 

He  expressed  opposition  to 
moves  by  other  European 
countries  for  an  expansion  of 
qualified  majority  voting  on 
foreign  and  defence  issues. 
That  would  not  have  pre- 
vented tragedies  such  as 
Bosnia. 

Mr  Santer  attempted  to 
counter  Mr  Rifkind's  pessi- 
mism on  a single  currency: 


"We  are  on  the  way  to  an  un- 
precedented success  in  the 
history  of  European  integra- 
tion. indeed  in  the  history  of 
Europe  itself.”  The  single  cur- 
rency would  emerge  on  target 
on  January  1. 1999.  he  said. 

The  Irish  prime  minister. 
John  Bruton,  said  there  was  a 
contradiction  between  Brit- 
ain’s chronic  criticism  of 
Brussels  and  its  eagerness  to 
see  other  countries  join.  “The 


Union  can’t  be  all  that  bad." 
he  said. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr 
Rifkind  is  winning  over  the 
Euro-sceptics  was  confirmed 
when  John  Redwood,  likely  to 
be  a leadership  challenger  if 
the  Conservatives  lose  the 
next  election,  expressed  de- 
light with  the  warning  on  a 
single  currency. 
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Bosnia  team 
braced  for 
uphill  fight 


Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


International  media- 
tors yesterday  began  the 
arduous  task  of  building  a 
new  Bosnian  government 
after  election  results  which 
confirmed  the  political  con- 
trol of  nationalists  over  the 
country’s  Muslim.  Serb  and 
Croat  communities. 

Diplomats  who  attended 
meetings  with  the  newly 
elected  leaders  yesterday  said 
that,  although  there  was  no 
talk  of  secession,  there  was 
also  no  progress  on  setting  up 
joint  institutions. 

Unofficial  results  from  Sat- 
urday’s elections  for  a new 
tripartite  presidency  con- 
tinued that  the  three  nation- 
alist leaders  had  crushed 
moderate  challengers  within 
their  own  communities. 

Of  the  three,  the  Muslim 
leader  and  presidential  in- 
cumbent, Alija  Izetbegovic. 
narrowly  won  most  votes. 
Once  the  results  are  certified, 
he  will  become  chairman  of 
the  presidency,  and  the  coun- 
try’s post-war  head  of  state. 

The  other  two  members  of 
the  presidency  will  be  Mom- 
cilo Krajisnik.  a Bosnian  Serb 
separatist  leader,  and  Kresi- 
mir  Zubak,  a leading  Bosnian 
Croat  nationalist 
Mr  Izetbegovic  was  visited 
in  Sarajevo  yesterday  by  Carl 
Bildt.  the  international  com- 
munity's High  Representative 
in  Bosnia,  and  diplomats 
from  the  Contact  Group  of  the 
United  States.  Britain. 
France.  Germany  and  Russia 
to  discuss  power-sharing 
institutions. 

They  then  travelled  to  the 
Serb  separatist  stronghold  of 
Pale  to  meet  Mr  Krajisnik. 
They  are  due  to  see  Mr  Zubak 
this  morning. 

After  meeting  Mr  Krajis- 
nik. Mr  Bildt  had  no  progress 
to  report. 


Mr  Bildt  was  trying  to  orga- 
nise a preliminary  meeting  of 
the  presidency  in  Sarajevo  to 
discuss  new  power-sharing 
institutions,  such  as  a multi- 
ethnic national  assembly,  a 
council  of  ministers  and  a 
central  bank,  and  a "quick- 
start’'  package  of  legislation 
for  the  new  state. 

Mr  Bildt  and  the  Conract 
Group’s  first  job  was  to  find 
an  acceptable  venue  for  presi- 
dential meetings. 

Mr  Krajisnik,  the  diplomats 
said,  refused  to  contemplate 
meeting  in  central  Sarajevo, 
which  is  in  Muslim -Croat 
Federation  territory. 

Instead,  he  suggested  sites 
on  the  former  front  line, 
which  in  most  places  now 
marks  the  ethnic  boundary 
between  the  federation  and 
the  Republika  Srpska. 

The  quarrel  over  venues 
will  be  only  the  first  of  hun- 
dreds of  tough  negotiating 
sessions  ahead.  All  three  are 
known  as  hard  bargainers. 

All  can  now  claim  demo- 
cratic mandates:  Mr  Krajis- 
nik won  67  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  Republika  Srpska:  Mr 
Izetbegovic  more  than  SO  per 
cent  of  the  Muslim  vote:  and 
Mr  Zubak  88  per  cent  of  the 
Croat  vote. 

A meeting  between  Mr  Kra- 
jisnik and  Mr  Zubak  is  ex- 
pected in  the  next  few  days  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  a full 
meeting  of  the  presidency. 

David  Fair  hall  in  Sarajevo 
adds : The  German  defence 
minister,  Volker  Ruhe,  yes- 
terday reaffirmed  his  deter- 
mination that  his  soldiers 
play  a more  active  role  in 
whatever  military  presence 
replaces  the  Nato-led  peace 
implementation  force  in  Bos- 
nia after  December. 

“If  there  is  a follow-on 
force,  Germany  will  be  part  of 
it”  he  said  during  a tour  of 
British  and  German  units  in 
Sarajevo. 


Key  Vichy  official 
must  stand  trial 


Paul  Webstar 


AFTER  15  years  of  legal 
battles,  a Bordeaux 
court  has  decided  that 
Maurice  Papon,  a former  offi- 
cial of  the  wartime  Vichy 
regime,  must  stand  trial  in  an 
assize  court  on  charges  of 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Mr  Papon,  aged  86.  a minis- 
ter in  the  1976  rightwing  gov- 
ernment was  in  charge  of 
Jewish  affairs  in  the  Bor- 
deaux region  from  1942  to 
1944  and  has  been  accused  of 
arranging  the  deportation  of 
1,690  Jews  to  Nazi  death 
camps  in  10  trains.  He  will  be 
the  second  Vichy  official  to 
stand  trial  for  crimes  against 
humanity  following  the  life 
imprisonment  of  the  Lyon  Mi- 
lice  chief,  Paul  Touvier,  in 
1994.  He  died  in  prison. 

Touvier,  who  was  accused 
of  murdering  Jewish  hos- 
tages. was  a minor  figure  who 
went  into  hiding  for  nearly 
50  years  before  being  ar- 
rested. But  Mr  Papon,  who 
never  had  to  explain  his  col- 
laboration with  the  Nazis,  be-  I 
came  a member  of  the  post- 1 


war  Gaullist  Party.  He  was 
decorated  as  Paris  police 
chief  in  1961. 

The  court's  ruling  yester- 
day marks  an  end  to  obstruc- 
tion of  trials  erf  Vichy  officials 
for  complicity  in  Nazi  anti-se- 
mitic  persecution.  The  late 
president,  Franpis  Mitter- 
rand. a Vichy  civil  servant  at 
the  height  of  the  deportations, 
opposed  the  public  examina- 
tion of  Vichy  guilt,  but  last 
year  President  Jacques 
Chirac  described  the  actions 
of  Philippe  Petain's  regime  as 
criminal. 

Mr  Papon  intends  to  appeal 
to  the  constitutional  council 
but  his  ill  health  may  prevent 
a trial  anyway.  He  has  just 
recovered  from  a heart 
operation. 

His  lawyer.  Jean-Marc  Var- 
aut,  said  the  former  minister, 
who  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1981  when  details  of  his  war- 
time record  were  discovered, 
said  he  was  disappointed  at 
the  court  decision.  The  judges 
decided  that  Mr  Papon  should 
face  10  charges  — six  more 
than  asked  for  by  the  state 
prosecutor  in  commital  pro- 
ceedings in  March. 
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British  Challenger  tanks  race  towards  an  imaginary'  enemy  across  the  Drawska  proving  ground  in  northern  Poland  as  part  of  the  pioneering  Nato  exercises  photograph-  oave  brumes 

Poland  hails  Nato  invasion 


The  glittering  prize  in  the  historic 
struggle  between  East  and  West 
has  welcomed  its  former  enemy, 
writes  Ian  Traynor  in  Drawska 


CAPTAIN  Jacek 
Nowak  grins, 
lights  another  cig- 
arette. and  rubs 
his  eyes  in  disbe- 
lief at  the  first  ever  sighting 
of  Challenger  battle  tanks 
roaring  across  the  plains  of 
northern  Poland. 

The  Polish  signals  officer 
can  barely  contain  his  glee. 
The  Desert  Rats,  the  British 
army's  renowned  Seventh  Ar- 
moured Brigade,  has  invaded 
this  vast  military  playground 
embracing  150  square  miles  of 
bog.  river,  forest  and  heath. 

For  Capt  Nowak,  aged  31. 
after  12  years  in  the  Polish 
army  it  is  a moment  to  relish. 
"This  is  the  real  beginning  of 
our  joining  Nato.  We've 
changed,  Europe  has 
changed.  Before,  the  Russians 
ordered  us  around,  but  now 
the  Warsaw'  Pact  is  finished. 
We're  independent.  And  it's 
great  that  the  British  are 
here." 

For  three  weeks,  the  Desert 
Rats,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  David  Montgom- 
ery, a 44-year-old  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  famous  second 
world  war  field-marshal,  have 
been  going  through  their 
paces  in  an  Initiative  that 
graphically  reflects  Europe's 
new  strategic  reality. 

"This  speaks  volumes 
about  the  new  Europe.”  said 
Nicholas  Soames.  the  armed 
services  minister.  "For  the 
Seventh  Brigade  to  be  here  in 
a former  Warsaw  Pact  train- 


ing area  shows  the  enormous 
change  in  the  strategic  envi- 
ronment seven  years  after  the 
[Berlinl  wall  fell." 

About  3,500  British  service- 
men in  1.150  vehicles  — 350  of 
them  armoured  — have  been 
transported  here  from  their 
German  bases.  It  is  the  big- 
gest movement  ever  of  Nato 
forces  into  former  Warsaw 
Pact  territory. 

“This  is  a very  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  train  as  a full 
brigade,"  said  Brig  Montgom- 
ery. "This  exercise  area  is 
bigger  than  anything  avail- 
able to  the  British  army  in 
Europe,  bigger  than  Salisbury 
Plain." 

For  the  British,  Nato  expan- 
sion be  damned:  Drawska  is 
simply  a great  training  oppor- 
tunity. For  the  Poles,  how- 
ever, the  ulterior  motives  are 
writ  large. 

"This  should  help  us  very 
much  to  join  Nato,"  said 
Major  Slawomir  Zarski.  the 
military  chaplain  for  the 
district 

Maj  Zarski  is  testimony  to 
the  dramatic  changes  of  the 
past  few  years.  In  deeply 
Catholic  Poland,  army  chap- ; 
lains  were  banned  under  the 
communists.  He  has  been  a 
military  chaplain  for  four 
years.  "Even  if  Nato  says  no 
to  Poland,  we’ll  just  keep  ask- 
ing. keep  knocking  on  the 
door." 

After  years  of  equivocation 
and  agonised  hand-wringing 
in  the  West  the  door  is  finally 


opening.  Nato  is  apparently 
about  to  give  a qualified  yes 
to  the  Poles,  the  Czechs  and 
the  Hungarians. 

The  United  States  secretary 
of  state,  Warren  Christopher, 
said  last  week  that  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year  an  alliance 
summit  will  announce  who 
will  be  included  in  expansion 
to  the  east  and  when  ft  will 
take  place. 

Is  this  an  historic  mistake 
that  will  again  divide  the  con- 
tinent and  trigger  a fresh  era 
of  confrontation  with  Russia? 
Or  is  it  the  necessary 
response  to  the  security 
dilemmas  thrown  up  by  the 
end  of  the  cold  war? 

Seen  from  Drawska  and 
Warsaw,  there  is  no  debate.  "I 
don't  even  want  to  think  of 
Nato  saying  no  to  Poland," 
said  Jerzy  Milewski,  the 
national  security  advisor  to 
Poland's  president,  Aleksandr 
Kwasniewski.  "We’ve  had  the  , 
strategic  ambition  to  join  1 
Nato  for  five  years  and  we 


want  in  unconditionally.  We 
want  to  be  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber with  ordinary  rights  and 
ordinary  obligations.” 

That  sentiment  is  shared  by 
more  than  four  out  of  five 
Poles.  Warsaw  opinion  polls 
have  shown  83  per  cent  sup- 
port for  Nato  membership. 
Two-thirds  of  people  believe 
that  Russian  objections  to 
Polish  membership  have  little 
to  do  with  Moscow's  security 
fears,  and  more  to  do  with 
Russia's  habit  of  dominating 
Poland.  Half  of  respondents 
fear  that  East  and  West.  Rus- 
sia and  Nato.  will  settle' 
Poland's  fate  behind  the 
backs  of  the  Poles. 

History  has  seared  such 
suspicions  into  the  national 
psyche.  Traditionally.  Poland 
has  been  the  prize  in  the 
battle  between  East  and  West 
that  has  continued  for  more 
than  200  years. 

From  Catherine  the  Great 
of  Russia  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia  in  the  18th  century  to 
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• Left:  Polish  and  British 
troops  monitor  the 
exercises  join  tlv 

PHOTOGRAPH.  IAN  DUNNING 

Adolf  Hitler  and  Josef  Stalin 
in  the  20th,  Poland,  has  been 
the  prey  of  neighbouring  des- 
pots. After  three  partitions  up 
untO  1795.  the  country  was 
rubbed  off  the  European  map 
for  123  years,  devoured  by  the 
Russians,  Germans  and 
Austrians.  The  very  name, 
Poland,  was  abolished  in  1797. 

The  name  and  country  were 
reborn  in  1918,  but  history 
repeated  itself  with  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  partitioning 
Poland  in  1939  and  Viacheslav 
Molotov,  the  Soviet  foreign 
minister,  declaring  that  it  had 
"ceased  to  exist".  After  1945. 
there  followed  44  years  of 
subjection  to  the  Kremlin 

That  wretched  history  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  Drawska 
proving  area.  Until  a few 
years  ago,  the  vast  expanse  i 
was  a Red  Army  stomping 
ground. 

A year  after  Hitler  gained 
power  in  1933.  the  Fuhrer’s 
Wehrmacht  conducted  its 
wargames  on  the  site.  It 


invaded  Poland  five  . years 
later. 

When  it  comes  to  Nato’s  ex- 
pansion, it  is  Poland.'  not 
Hungary  nor  the  -Czech 
Republic,  that  is  the  prize.  By 
far  the  biggest  of  the  prospec- 
tive new  members  with  an 
army  of  230.000,  Poland  is  the 
strategic  key  to  central. 
Europe,  the  real  focus  of 
Russian  resistance  to  Nato's 
eastward  march. 

In  1989,  Poland  had  three 
neighbours  — the  Soviet 
Union,  communist  East  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia. 
None  of  them  now  exist  and 
seven  years  later,  Poland  has 
seven  neighbours  — one  mea- 
sure of  the  dramatic  regional 
changes  that  heighten  fee 
country’s  sense  of.  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity. 

It  is  emerging  that  the  price 
of  Nato  membership  is  that 
the  Poles  will  have  to  forego 
Nato  nuclear  deployments 
and  the  stationing  of  foreign 
troops  to  assuage  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  protests. 

"The  Ukrainian  position  is 
well-known  and  we  all  respect 
it"  said  Mr  Soames. 

Mr  Milewski  agrees  feat 
“nuclear  weapons  are  not  an 
issue.  Maybe  there  is  no  need 
for  any  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.”  He  added:  "If  the 
Nato  leadership  decides  it  is 
right  to  move  foreign  troops 
here,  we  will  not  decline 
that” 

But  as  the  frogmen  of  fee 
Desert  Rats  come  bounding 
ashore,  guns  ablaze,  from  be- 
low the  waters  of  the  River 
Drawa  and  Brig  Montgomery 
deploys  his  Challengers.  War- 
riors, and  Scimitars,  one 
sceptical  Polish  observer 
sighs:  “Oh,  yes,  it's  great  the 
Brits  are  here.  It's  great  Nato 
is  here.  Just  a pity  they’re 
about  half  a century  late.  Why 
couldn't  they  have  done  this 
in  1939?” 
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EU  family  split 
on  life  choices 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


A REPORT  into  the  com- 
position of  households 
by  the  European 
Union's  statistical  arm 
shows  a contrast  between 
countries  In  northern  and 
southern  Europe. 

Of  the  entire  EU  popula- 
tion. around  10  per  cent  of 
people  now  live  alone.  Bat 
this  figure  rises  sharply  in 
northern  Europe,  notably 
in  Denmark  where  22  per 
cent  of  households  consist 
of  lone  individuals.  It  falls 
to  7.5  per  cent  in  Italy, 
6.7  per  cent  in  Greece  and 
4 per  cent  In  Spain. 

Although  most  lone-per- 
son households  consist  of 
young  people  in  northern 
Europe,  most  individuals 
living  alone  in  southern 
Europe  and  in  Ireland  are 
elderly.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  a fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Greece.  Spain  and 
Portugal  live  in  multi- 
genera  tional  households 
that  include  grandparents. 
On  average  90  per  cent  of 

?°*£l€S.TWho  Uve  together 
in  the  EU  are  married,  a fig- 
ure which  rises  close  to 
100  per  cent  In  Mediterra- 
nean countries.  But  once 
again  Denmark  stands  out 
with  only  76  per  cent  of 
couples  being  married. 

The  trend  away  from 
marriage  is  seen  in  sharper 
perspective  when  the  fig- 
ures for  young  people  are 
analysed.  On  average 


28  per  cent  of  EU  citizens 
under  30  cohabit  out  of 
wedlock.  But  70  per  cent  of 
young  Danes  cohabit  out  of 
wedlock,  a figure  which 
falls  to  less  than  10  per  cent 
in  Greece  and  Italy. 

Ireland,  where  more  than 
half  of  all  households  con- 
sist of  five  or  more,  is  the 
EU  member  state  with  the 
largest  families.  In  the  EU. 
less  than  7 per  cent  of  indi- 
viduals live  in  households 
with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren, but  this  figure  rises 
to  17  per  cent  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  second  only  to 
Britain  with  the  highest 
proportion  (8.7  per  cent)  of 
single  parent  households. 
Germany,  with  only  2-5  per 
cent,  is  the  EU  country  with 
fewest  single  parent 
households. 

The  report  concludes  that 
In  Mediterranean  countries 
and  in  Ireland  children  tend 
to  stay  with  parents  until 
starting  their  own 
usually  after  marriage.  “In 
the  north,  the  transition 
from  parental  home  to 
forming  a new  family  is  less 
straightforward,  marked  by 
spells  of  living  alone  and  in 
unmarried  couples.” 

• Italy's  highest  appeal 
court  ruled  yesterday  that 
a Sicilian  man  who  beat  his 
wife  ■‘occasionally*’  should 
not  have  been  sentenced  to 

eight  months  in  jalL  The 
Court  of  Cassation  said  the 
occasional  beatings  did  not 
amount  to  domestic  vio- 
lence, drawing  protests. 
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Censorship 

tightens  on 
Iran  writers 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Kathy  Evans 

IRANIAN  Intellectuals 
and  writers  say  they  are 
facing  a concerted  cam- 
paign by  the  security  ser- 
vices aimed  at  flirther  curb- 
ing press  and  literary 
freedoms. 

In  recent  weeks,  two  editors 
have  been  ordered  to  court, 
five  publications  suspended 
and  the  Writers'  Federation 
banned  from  meeting.  Intel- 
lectuals link  what  they  see  as 
a campaign  against  them  with 
the  rise  of  the  conservatives 
in  parliament  in  the  closing 
months  of  Hashemi  Rafsan- 
jani's  presidency. 

The  president  is  due  to  step 
down  next  spring,  after  two 
terms  in  office,  unless  consti-  | 
tutiona]  changes  clear  the 
way  for  a third  term.  Until 
now,  writers  and  liberals 
have  viewed  Mr  Rafsanjani  as 
their  most  powerful 
protector. 

Censorship  is  said  to  have 
been  tightened  recently,  and 
Iranian  writers  say  the  desire 
to  preserve  Islamic  ideals 
against  Western  cultural  in- 
fluences has  led  the  ministry 
of  Islamic  guidance  to  ban 
hundreds  of  books. 

Story  lines  are  rejected  be- 
cause they  are  too  romantic, 
or  portray  women  other  than 
as  wives,  daughters  or  moth- 


dents  and  monarchists 
abroad,  cutting  to  profiles  of 
prominent  novelists,  poets  I 
and  newspaper  proprietors  at 
home,  implying  that  the  two  1 
groups  were  connected. 

Security  officials  last  week 
raided  a meeting  of  the  Iran- 
ian Writers'  Federation  in  a 
private  borne.  Mr  Golshiri 
was  taken  away  for  question- 
ing and  now  faces  charges  of 
spying  for  a foreign  power. 
Farny  Sarkohi,  the  editor  of 
Iran's  leading  literary  maga- 
zine, Ardeneh,  was  also  taken 
for  questioning,  and  his  mag- 
azine was  suspended,  reports 
said. 

The  raid  followed  a similar 
incident  in  Tehran  last  month 
when  security  men  entered 
the  home  of  the  German  cul- 
tural attache,  who  had  invited 
a number  of  leading  writers 
to  a private  dinner  party. 

Iranian  writers  say  they 
are  seeking  only  to  have  their 
books  published  and  their 
organisation  has  no  political 
ambitions.  "The  meetings  we 
were  having  were  aimed  at 
drawing  up  a charter  for  the 
Writers'  Federation  to  de- 
mand freedom  of  expression 
and  publication  The  authori- 
ties told  us  that  we  were  for- 
bidden to  meet  again,"  a fed- 
eration official  said. 

Last  month,  the  deputy  pub- 
lic prosecutor  for  Tehran  an- 
nounced that  Reza  Tehran i, 


illiffiS 


ers.  No  novels  or  literary  editor  of  Keyan  magazine, 
works  are  being  licensed  for  would  be  tried  on  charges  yet 


publication  at  present,  say 
publishing  sources  in  Tehran. 

In  a recent  interview  with 
the  BBC  Persian  Service,  the 
Iranian  Writers'  Federation 
president,  Houshang  Gol- 
shiri, said  censorship  had  be- 
come so  severe  that  novels  al- 
most inevitably  ended  up  in 
the  bottom  drawers  of  their 
authors. 

‘In  this  country,  you  could 


to  be  specified,  the  New  York 
organisation  Human  Rights 
Watch  reported.  Keyan  maga- 
zine plays  a key  role  in  the 
debate  among  religious  and 
intellectual  circles  on  the  role 
of  Islam  in  political  life.  It  is 
the  only  magazine  which  pub- 
lishes articles  by  Professor 
Abdul  Karim  Saroush,  the 
controversial  Tehran  univer- 
sity lecturer  who  argues  that 


Kashmiri  militants  held  by  Indian  soldiers  in  the  village  of  Handwara  yesterday.  Four  militants  were  caught  alive  while  five  died  in  a clash  with  Indian  soldiers  photograph;  auaz  rahi 

Dole  abandons  his  fate  to  the  whims  of  pollsters 
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f * ■initiative  on  issues  rests  I most  potent  issue.  But  his  I the  home,  family  and  comnu- 1 immigrants.  1 edged  swords. 

subsidiary  themes  of  educa- 


not  write  a sentence  like  ‘I  left  religion  is  a private  matter. 


my  bouse  to  buy  some  ciga- 
rettes and  on  the  way  I saw  a 


About  six  weeks  ago  an- 
other editor,  Abbas  Maroufi, 


beautiful  woman'.  That  is  the  fled  to  Germany.  He  had  been 


begining  of  a story.  Here,  you 
could  only  write  that  you  left 
your  house  to  buy  cigarettes," 
Mr  Golshiri  said. 


sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  25  lashes  by  a 
press  court  for  "publishing 
lies"  and  “insulting  the  leader 


Iranian  television  recently  of  the  Islamic  Republic".  His 
began  broadcasting  a weekly  magnzinp.  Gardoun,  was  sus- 


programme  called  Our  Cul- 
tural Identity.  It  showed 
meetings  of  Iranian  dissi- 


pended  for  editorials  compar- 
ing the  current  regime  to  that 
of  the  late  Shah. 


Opinion  polls  now 
dictate  tiie  main 
Republican  themes. 
Martin  Walker 
continues  his  series 
on  the  presidential 
campaign  by  looking 
at  issues  as  weapons 


IT  IS  a golden  rule  of 
American  politics  that  the 
initiative  on  issues  rests 
with  the  challenger  who 
attacks,  rather  than  the  in- 
cumbent who  defends. 

This  year,  the  Republican 
challenger  Bob  Dole  began  by 
saying  the  issue  was  charac- 
ter. Then  it  became  a 15  per 
cent  across-the-board  income 
tax  cut.  Then  it  became  teen- 
age drug  use.  This  week,  he 
has  redefined  his  campaign: 
"This  is  about  crime,  this  is 
about  punishment.” 

Mr  Dole's  flailing*  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton’s successful  1992  message 
of  "The  Economy,  Stupid" 


America  that  has  turned  in  health  care  and  schooling  to 
upon  itself:  to  the  concerns  of  the  children  of  illegal 
the  home,  family  and  comnu-  immigrants. 


nity;  to  the  fears  of  ill  health 


tion,  health  care,  welfare  and  and  drugs;  to  the  prospects 
health  reform  match  to  an  for  education:  and  to  the  dan- 
uncanny  degree  the  main  con-  gers  of  violent  streets, 
ceras  of  the  "issues  polling"  Hie  politics  are  more  inti- 


Califomia  is  just  climbing 
out  of  a deep  and  localised 


conducted  by  his  campaign, 
and  echoed  in  independent 
surveys. 

Significantly,  the  main 
themes  pushed  by  Mr  Dole 
also  conform  closely  to  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the 
polling  data.  He  is  hammer- 
ing  away  at  crime,  drugs  and 


for  education:  and  to  the  dan-  recession,  brought  about  by 
gers  of  violent  streets.  the  decline  in  defence  spend- 

The  politics  are  more  inti-  ing.  Last  year  unemployment 


issues  which  currently  con- 
cern the  voters  are  double- 
edged  swords. 

Mr  Clinton  may  rate  low  on 
trust  and  on  moral  values,  but 
he  and  his  wife  Hillary 


mate,  more  personal,  and  less 
bothered  by  the  old  debate 
over  big  and  intrusive  gov- 
ernment and  whether  it  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

Particular  themes  resonate 
in  each  region.  Californians 
usually  place  illegal  immigra- 
tion among  their  top  three 


the  decline  in  defence  spend-  battled  on  to  save  a troubled 
ing.  Last  year  unemployment  marriage  and  raise  a fine 


in  the  state  was  two  percent-  daughter.  Mr  Dole  walked  out 
age  points  higher  than  the  on  his  first  wife. 


immigration,  rather  than  concerns,  and  their  state  gov- 


stressing  the  tax  cut  that  was 
supposed  to  be  the  magic  bul- 


and  his  simple  promise  of  let  of  his  campaign.  Taxation. 


eminent  is  battling  with  the 
courts  over  its  right  to  deny 


national  average. 

By  contrast,  today’s  boom- 
ing Texas  barely  rates  immi- 
gration as  an  issue,  although 
the  anti -immigrant  move- 
ment was  bom  in  the  state 
during  the  recession  of  the 
1980s. 

For  both  the  Dole  and  Clin- 
ton campaigns,  some  of  the 


‘Change". 


FRE 


as  an  issue,  comes  well  down 
the  list  of  polling  concerns, 
with  only  48  per  cent  of  res- 
pondents to  the  Washington 
Post's  poll  saying  this  con- 
cerned them  "a  great  deal". 

All  this  makes  for  an  un- 
usual election.  It  is  introspec- 
tive. with  foreign  policy  and 
the  defence  budget  barely 
making  a dent  among  voters. 


Top  six  concerns 

Are  you  very  concerned  by: 

1 . Education  system  getting  worse 

2.  Crime  increasing 

3.  AIDS  spreading 

4.  College  becoming  too  expensive 

5.  The  weltare  system 

6.  Illegal  drug  use  growing 

Bottom  six  concerns 


despite  the  simmering  con- 1 Are  you  very  concerned  by: 


WORTH  £25  m- 

On  all  new  purchases  of  Miele  300*  and 400  Series 

Many  vacuum  cleaners  release  a high  i 

percentage  of  dust  particles  in  their  jl 

exhaust  air.  However,  a Mieie  iii 

vacuum  cleaner  with  S-Class  J||||| 

Medical  (HEPA)  Filter  will  jjpnR 

^ actually  improve  the 

quality  of  air  in 


met  with  Iraq.  It  is  only  mod- 
erately concerned  with  the 
economy,  taxes  and  the  bud- 
get deficit,  issues  which  have 
dominated  every  presidential 
election  campaign  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Hie  issues  of  1996  reflect  an 


1.  Too  much  religion 

2.  Whitewater 

3.  Too  much  detence  spending 

4.  Term  limits  lor  Congressmen 

5.  Ross  Perot  "messing  up”  election 

6.  Losing  America's  "melting  por"  charm 

Source.  Washington  Post 


So  the  candidates  are  stuck 
iy*s  boom-  with  the  issues  pollsters 
ates  immi-  report  as  most  compelling  to 
i,  although  voters.  This  may  yet  prove 
int  move-  the  most  misleading  election 
the  state  guide  of  all. 
on  of  the  Voters  often  lie  to  pollsters: 

about  10  per  cent  more  say 
i and  Clin-  they  will  vote  for  a black  can- 
me  of  the  didate  than  actually  do  so  in 
the  polling  booth- 
Voters  also  tend  to  mislead 
pollsters  about  the  importance 
to  them  of  a tax  cut  Britain’s 
62  per  cent  Tories  have  long  understood 
61  per  cent  this,  which  was  why  they  told 
61  par  cent  Georgs  Bush  in  1992  to  stress 
58  per  cent  Trust  and  Taxes. 

56  per  cent  Mr  Dole  began  fighting  on 
55  per  cent  just  those  two  themes,  until 
the  pollsters  reported  they 
were  not  working  with  the 
voters.  He  then  broadened  his 

1 1 per  cent  campaign  to  drugs,  crime,  im- 

12  per  cent  migration  and  the  "moral 

13  per  cent  crisis". 

15  per  cent  By  acting  on  the  opinion 

16  per  cent  polls,  he  may  have  abandoned 
16  per  cent  the  single,  coherent  message 
which  could  have  done  him 

most  good. 


Judges’  trial  of  strength  with  Mandela 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


A DAMAGING  dispute 
with  racial  overtones 
is  raging  about  who 
should  become  South  Afri- 
ca’s next  chief  justice. 

The  contest  for  the  top 
post  in  the  country’s  court 
system  is  between  an  Afri- 
kaner, backed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of 
Judges,  and  the  first  black 
appointee  to  the  supreme 
court  bench,  supported  by 
the  president.  Nelson 
Mandela. 

Hennie  Van  Heerden,  the 
choice  of  the  judges,  is  the 
longest-serving  member  of 
the  appellate  division.  By 
tradition,  the  appointment 
to  chief  justice  is  based  on 
seniority. 

But  black  lawyers  and  a 
small  gronp  of  judges  cam- 
paigning for  the  deputy 
president  of  the  constitu- 
tional court.  Ismail  Ma- 
homed, have  won  unex- 
pected support  from  Mr 
Mandela. 

Mr  Mandela’s  interven- 
tion has  provoked  furious 
controversy.  Constitution- 
ally. he  has  the  power  to 
make  the  appointment,  sub- 
ject to  cabinet  agreement 
and  "consultation”  with 
the  judicial  services 
commission. 

In  a reversal  of  procedure 
he  has  advised  the  commis- 
sion that  he  favours  Judge 
Mahomed.  Opposition  par-  j 
ties  have  accused  him  of  l 
pre-empting  the 

commission. 
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Seventeen  members  of 
the  appeal  court  — the 
highest  division  of  the 
country's  supreme  court  — 
have  agreed  to  submit  what 
amounts  to  a petition  in 
support  of  Judge  Van  Heer- 
den. Only  one  declined  to 
support  him. 

This  week  a member  of 
tbe  appellate  division,  Joos  : 
Hefer.  called  on  Judge, 
Mahomed  to  do  the  “hon- 
ourable” thing  and  with- 
draw. The  outgoing  chief 
justice,  Michael  Corbett, 
described  the  outburst  as 
“improper”. 

Tbe  appeal  judges  also  in- 
vited the  provincial  div- 
isions of  the  supreme  court 
to  back  their  candidate, 
and  most  are  believed  to 
have  done  so. 

Only  about  a dozen  of  the 
150  supreme  court  judges 
are  supporting  Judge  Ma- 
homed. 

Judge  Mohamed  and 
Judge  Van  Heerden  are 
regarded  as  outstanding  ju- 
rists. Judge  Van  Heerden  is 
more  experienced,  but 
Judge  Mohamed  is  Namib- 
ia’s chief  justice  and  is 
credited  with  having  signif- 
icantly contributed  to  the 
formulation  of  constitu- 
tional case  law  in  South 
Africa. 

Black  lawyers  associa- 
tions and  the  dissenting 
judges  argue  that  Judge 
Van  Heerden  is  identified 
with  the  apartheid  era. 

Thay  also  say  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Ma- 
homed would  "send  a mes- 
sage to  the  nation  that  real 
change  is  about  to  begin’*. 


But  if  Mr  Mandela 
chooses  him,  there  could  be 
resignations  among  the  ap- 
peal judges. 

If  Judge  Mahomed  does 
become  the  new  head  of  the 
appeal  court,  which  sits  in 
Bloemfontein,  in  the  Or- : 
ange  Free  State,  there  will 
be  a sweet  irony. 

As  the  first  black  silk  at  | 
the  South  African  bar,  he , 
suffered  discrimination. 
Excluded  from  renting 
chambers  in  Johannesburg , 
under  the  Group  Areas  Act  | 


because  the  barristers' 
building  was  in  a white 
area,  he  was  forced  to  bor- 
row desk-space  from  col- 
leagues while  they  were  in 
courtso  that  he  could  meet 
clients. 

He  also  had  difficulties 
when  visiting  Bloemfontein 
to  argue  before  the  appel- 
late division:  he  was  forced 
to  flee  across  the  provincial 
border  before  dusk  to  com- 
ply with  a ban  on  Indians 
staying  overnight  In  the  Or- 
ange Free  State. 
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One  thing  totally  clear  from 
the  evidence  is  that  Bishop 
Runcie  is  a heterosexual, 
who  until  his  marriage  led 
a happily  celibate  life. 
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Clarke’s  £20bn  gamble 


Windfall  gains  will  boost  the  feelgood  factor 


YESTERDAY’S  spurt  in  the  volume  of 
retail  sales  — they  were  up  4.4  per  cent 
in  August  compared  with  a year  ago  — 
poses  the  prospect  that  the  economy 
may  expand  too  fast  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election  forcing  the  Chancellor,  embar- 
rassingly, to  raise  interest  rates.  At  the 
moment  this  is  only  a possibility  be- 
cause the  economy  as  a whole  has  been 
growing  at  a very  modest  1.8  per  cent  so 
there  is  plenty  of  slack  to  be  made  up. 
But  things  could  change  very  fast  be- 
cause this  is  unlike  any  previous  elec- 
tion in  two  important  respects. 

First  in  addition  to  all  the  goodies 
the  Chancellor  has  already  showered 
on  us  — from  £4  billion  of  budget  tax 
cuts  and  lower  interest  rates  to  die 
spending  power  arising  from  maturing 
tax-free  Tessa  savings  plans  — there  is 
a huge  overhang  of  £17  billion  to  £20 
billion  in  the  form  of  capital  accruing  to 
savers  as  a result  of  building  societies 
converting  to  banks.  This  is  very  seri- 
ous money,  equivalent  to  a cut  of  lOp  to 
12p  in  the  pound  in  income  tax.  It  is 
received  wisdom  that  most  people  will 
keep  most  of  it  in  their  savings  ac- 
counts, but  nobody  knows,  not  even  the 
potential  recipients  themselves.  It  has 
never  happened  before.  Even  if  punters 
only  spend  a third  of  their  windfall 
gains  it  will  provide  a huge  boost  to 
consumption  and  to  the  housing  market 
at  a time  when  the  other  two  engines  of 
growth  — investment  and  exports  — 
are  showing  signs  of  long-overdue 
recovery.  The  biggest  of  the  building 
society  conversions  — the  Halifax  with 
10  million  members  — won’t  happen 
until  after  the  election  but  that  won’t 
stop  people  drawing  on  their  existing 
deposits  in  advance  especially  as  the 
Halifax  is  allowing  them  to  do  so  with- 
out penalty.  If  the  Conservatives  win 
this  election  against  the  odds  then  the 
reason  may  well  become  known  as  the 
Halifactor. 

The  second  way  in  which  this  elec- 


tion is  different  is  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  is  now  allowed  to 
criticise  the  Government  publicly  if  he 
thinks  the  Chancellor  is  taking  the 


wrong  decisions.  He  already  thinks  in- 
terest rates  should  go  up  and  if  a 
scenario  emerges  In  which  consump- 
tion roars  ahead  threatening  to  stoke 
up  inflation  and  snuff  out  the  revival  of 
investment  and  exports,  his  objections 
will  become  extremely  loud.  Kenneth 
Clarke  knows  this  — and  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  City.  That  is  why 
yesterday’s  minutes  of  their  July  30 
meeting  (in  which  the  Chancellor  reas- 
sured the  Governor  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  act  pre-emptively  if  inflation- 
ary pressures  pick  up)  can  be  read  as  a 
political  insurance  policy  against 
things  going  wrong. 

Will  they?  The  Conservatives  believe 
that  the  self-interested  feelgood  factor 
was  an  absolutely  vital  part  of  their 
recent  run  of  election  victories  and 
practically  every  economic  decision 
they  take  is  geared  to  the  timing  of  the 
election.  Remember  that  during  every 
recent  election  there  has  been  a sharp 
rise  in  real  personal  disposable  income 
(ie  after  allowing  for  taxes  and  infla- 
tion) during  the  quarter  in  which  the 
election  took  place  — followed  by  a fall 
the  following  quarter.  This  time  the 
task  is  much  harder  than  before  be- 
cause of  Labour’s  stubborn  lead  in  the 
polls. 

What  the  economy  needs  like  a hole 
in  the  head  is  a repeat  of  the  two 
excessive  booms  of  the  early  and  late 
1980s  the  consequences  of  which  are 
still  with  us  today  in  the  form  of  a 
diminished  manufacturing  base  and 
negative  equity  in  the  housing  market 
It  is  salutary  to  note  that  although 
retail  sales  volume  has  increased  by  12 
per  cent  since  1990,  manufacturing  out- 
put is  up  by  only  1.8  per  cent  But  then, 
who  is  worrying  about  the  real  econo- 
my in  an  election  year? 


The  soap  box  in  a digital  age 


We  have  a right  to  see  candidates  debating  on  television 


HE  DIDN'T  say  yes;  but  more  impor- 
tant. he  didn’t  say  no.  John  Major  was 
asked  on  yesterday’s  Today  programme 
the  question  which  interviewers  always 
put  to  prime  ministers  at  this  stage  of 
the  electoral  cycle:  are  you  ready  to 
meet  your  opponent  before  the  TV  cam- 
eras during  the  coming  campaign?  Nor- 
mally the  answer  is  no.  Incumbent 
prime  ministers  are  invariably  advised 
to  refuse.  Why  give  your  opponent 
equal  status  with  yourself?  The  only 
exception  to  that  was  the  1979  cam- 
paign, when  James  Callaghan  was 
prime  minister  but  the  Conservatives 
were  so  far  ahead  on  the  polls  that 
Labour  looked  more  like  the  challeng- 
ers and  the  Tories  more  like  the  incum- 
bents. It  was  Callaghan  who  wanted  the 
TV  confrontation  then,  and  Thatcher 
who  refused.  Her  advisers  saw  two 
dangers:  first,  Callaghan  might  come 
out  on  top;  and  second,  if  Thatcher 
herself  emerged  triumphant  male  vot- 
ers might  be  affronted:  they  would  not 
like  to  see  a woman  nut  gunning  a man. 

The  Prime  Minister  yesterday  left  his 
options  open  — open  enough,  certainly, 
to  set  the  broadcasters  thinking  how  a 
confrontation  might  be  staged.  There 
are  serious  difficulties.  Would  the  com- 
bat be  confined  to  Major  v Blair?  If  so, 
where  would  that  leave  Paddy  Ash- 
down, leader  of  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
at  present  backed  by  some  16  per  cent  of 
intending  voters?  But  if  Ashdown  was 
admitted,  would  it  be  right  to  accord 
him  equal  time?  And  wouldn't  there 
then  be  a case  for  also  admitting  Alex 


Salmond.  given  the  support  the  SNP 
commands  in  Scotland?  Even  in  the  US, 
which  has  been  staging  these  confronta- 
tions since  Kennedy  v Nixon,  these 
issues  are  deeply  contentious.  Ross 
Perot  is  to  file  a law  suit  to  challenge 
the  decision  of  the  joint  commission  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  that  is 
charged  with  ordering  these  things  to 
exclude  him  from  the  debates  planned 
for  this  autumn. 

Next,  how  many  debates  should  there 
be?  Just  one  would  be  too  perfunctory. 
Should  the  format  involve  just  the  lead- 
ers, with  a moderator  to  hold  the  ring? 
If  so,  who  should  be  given  the  role  of 
moderator?  A debate  chaired  by 
Humphrys  or  Paxman  might  be  very 
different  from  one  chaired  by  David 
Dimbleby  or  even  James  Naughtie. 
Then,  should  the  leaders  be  exposed  to 
additional  invigilation  by  outside  ques- 
tioners — a group  of  assorted  journal- 
ists. perhaps,  as  in  Kennedy  v Nixon, 
representing  the  public?  Were  elections 
in  Britain  supervised,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  by  an  independent  Electoral  Com- 
mision,  such  choices  could  be  entrusted 
to  that  body:  as  it  is,  it  would  all  depend 
on  trading  between  the  politicians  and 
the  broadcasting  authorities.  The  issue 
of  principle,  though,  can  be  swiftly 
resolved.  Have  the  voters  a right  to  see 
those  who  aspire  to  govern  them  argu- 
ing out  their  case  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras? Absolutely.  It  should  have  hap- 
pened three  decades  ago.  It  ought  to  be 
thought  intolerable  that  it  might  still 
not  happen  in  the  contest  of  1997. 


Give  Tibet  back  to  the  Tibetans 

Granting  autonomy  would  be  in  China’s  best  interest  as  well 


THE  DALAI  LAMA  made  a remarkably 
charitable  speech  yesterday  in  Sydney 
— during  a visit  bitterly  denounced  by 
Beijing.  The  latest  news  from  Tibet  is 
grim.  Huge  workteams  of  Chinese  com- 
munist cadres  have  been  sent  into  the 
most  famous  monasteries  near  r.hagg  to 
“re-educate”  the  monks  and  force  them 
to  disown  their  spiritual  leader.  Yet  he 
told  the  National  Press  Club  of  his 
conviction  that  “a  change  for  the  better 
is  coming.”  With  his  usual  broad  smile, 
he  suggested  that  a post-Deng  Xiaoping 
leadership  would  be  more  amenable  to 
talks  without  preconditions.  He  also 
restated  the  position  that  he  was  not 
calling  for  Tibetan  independence  but 
only  for  self-government  Tibet,  he  sug- 
gested. should  become  a non-milita- 
rised  zone  of  no  threat  to  anyone. 

China  has  always  reacted  negatively 
to  the  Dalai  Lama's  moderate  posture 
(which  upsets  more  radical  Tibetans 
seeking  outright  independence).  The 


issue  has  never  been  addressed 
squarely  in  informal  contacts.  Some- 
times Beijing  suggests  he  is  only  play- 
ing with  words,  at  others  that  he  is 
being  manipulated  by  foreign  interests. 
China  was  also  furious  when  the  Dalai 
Lama  intervened  last  year  in  the  search 
for  the  reincarnated  Panchen  Lama. 

Internal  opposition  in  Tibet  has 
waned  since  the  big  pro-independence 
demonstrations  of  the  late  1980s.  Yet 
Beijing  persists  in  seeing  “splittists"  at 
work  everywhere.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  super-patriotism  now  being 
promoted  by  Deng’s  successors.  It  also 
reflects  concern  over  neighbouring  Xin- 
jiang where  non-Chinese  Muslim  na- 
tionalities are  posing  a more  active 
threat.  In  the  end  China’s  interests  are 
best  served  by  taking  the  Dalai  Lama’s 
offer  at  face  value.  Tibet  enjoys  the 
theoretical  status  of  an  autonomous 
region:  40  years  after  it  was  granted, 
making  it  real  is  the  only  sensible  way. 
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NEW  MORALITY 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  Perry’s  bombshell 


PEREGRINE  Worsthome 
implies  (Why  did  he 
change  bis  mind?, 
September  14)  that,  in  the 
cold  war,  the  US  president 
had  the  final  say  on  whether 
to  launch  a nuclear  strike  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Not  so.  A nuclear  strike 
could  have  taken  place  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  presi- 
dent My  source  for  this  is 
Robert  McNamara,  the  for- 
mer American  Secretary  of 
Defence.  On  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Cuban  missile  cri- 
sis, he  replied  to  my  ques- 
tions about  the  nuclear  chain 
of  command  as  follows: 
"American  nuclear  warheads 
in  1962  did  not  contain  today's 
electronic  device  which  pre- 
vents a local  commander 
from  launching  a nuclear 
missile  without  an  OK  from 
the  President  Kennedy  recog- 
nised that  if  we  Invaded 
Cuba,  the  Soviets  would  prob- 
ably respond  in  Europe  and 
that  in  the  face  of  a conven- 
tional Soviet  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe  it  was  very  likely 
that  rather  than  be  over-run. 
local  US  commanders  or 
troops  might  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  launch  their 
nuclear  warheads.” 

In  1962  a nuclear  armaged- 
don  could  have  been  started 
by  a US  master  sergeant 
Phillip  Knightley. 
Northumberland  Place, 
London  W2. 


PEREGRINE  Worsthome 
still  seems  capable  of 
entertaining  mutually  as- 


sured contradictions:  he  as- 
serts that  during  the  cold  war 
“none  dare  call  [Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction]  evil”,  yet 
later  he  acknowledges  the  ex- 
istence of  opposition  from 
groups  such  as  CND.  Trivial 
perhaps,  but  an  indication  of 
how  the  establishment  consis- 
tently refuses  to  accept  that 
any  position  but  their  own 
could  be  legitimate.  If  opin- 
ion-formers in  retirement  can 
come  to  see  reason,  might  we 
not  ask  whether  it  is  in  fact 
the  cabal  of  “the  great  and  the 
good”  that  blinds  its  members 
to  reality?  They  convince 
each  other  and  then  lie  as  nec- 
essary to  convince  the  world. 
Herewith  one  vote  for  open 
democracy.  It’s  an  old  idea 
but  it  hasn't  been  tried  yet 
Pete  Shanks. 

Flat  3.  Hazely  Manor. 

Rohais,  St  Peter  Port 
Guernsey. 


contribution  from  his  arm- 
chair on  the  right.  In  1980  the 
issue  was  alive  and  kicking; 
it's  dead  now. 

Michael  B indwell. 

20  Ravenswood  Road, 

Bristol  BS66BN. 


|N  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  in 


1980  Mr  Worsthome  came 
down  — just  — on  the  side  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  com- 
ments he  made  about  them 
seemed  to  me.  and  seem  now. 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
statements  against  nuclear 
weapons  I have  read 
But  why  say  now  that  he 
was  wrong  in  1980?  Had  he 
moved  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
and  publicly  committed  him- 
self to  opposing  nuclear 
weapons  in  1980,  he  could 
have  been  a significant  con- 
tributor to  the  debate 
throughout  the  1960s.  But  he 
was  content  to  make  a quirky 


^yORSTHORNE  may  or 


may  not  be  right  that 
Western  leaders  before  Rea- 
gan. Ttetcher  never  intended 
to  incinerate  the  human  race 
It  was  one  great  bluff. 

Bur  how  far  down  the  chain 
of  command  did  knowledge  of 
the  bluff  extend?  Not  very  far, 
surely,  for  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  those  more 
junior  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  required  to  inciner- 
ate the  world  What  did  that 
do  to  the  moral  climate 
amongst  the  armed  forces  and 
indeed  amongst  all  concerned 
with  nuclear  weapons? 
Norman  Smith. 

7 The  Byeways. 

Surbiton.  Surrey. 


WORSTHORNE  now  ad- 
mits that  blowing  up  the 
world  with  thermo-nuclear 
weapons  would  have  been  a 
mistake  even  if  it  had  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  ridding  the 
world  of  Communism- 
Converts  tend  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes. Next  thing  you  know 
he  will  be  regretting  the  arms 
race,  and  be  writing  an  article 
on  the  links  between  military 
spending  and  world  poverty. 
Harry  Davis. 

49  Speer  Road 
Thames  Dirton. 

Surrey  KT7  0PJ. 


British  Airways 
and  Britpop 


YOUR  story  about  the  BBC 
and  British  Airways  CBBC 
axes  attack  on  British  Air- 
ways, September  16)  is  dam- 
aging, and  wrong  in  material 
aspects.  John  Birt  did  write  to 
Tony  Hall  expressing  his 
doubts  about  the  1994  News- 
night  report  on  BA.  He  did  so 
simply  on  the  basis  of  having 
viewed  the  report  at  home, 
having  had  no  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  item.  He  has  not 
since  spoken  or  had  any  com- 
munication whatsoever  with 
Tim  Bell  about  the  report  or 
any  other  BA  matter.  John 
Birt  has  had  no  dealings  of 
any  kind  with  BA  about  the 
Newsnight  report  except  the 
briefest  of  discussions  with 
senior  BA  executives  during 
chance  encounter  shortly 
after  the  original  broadcast 
Colin  Browne. 

Director  of  Corporate  Affairs. 
BBC.  Broadcasting  House, 
Portland  Place. 

London  W1A 1AA. 
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YESTERDAY  the  news- 
agent had  sold  out  of  qual- 
ity newspapers  and  I was 
forced  to  buy  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. I chuckled  at  the  right- 
wing  rantings  on  the  letters 
page:  in  particular,  those 

rmnmpnting  on  thp  anting  of 

“the  Oasis  band”,  calling  fbr 
all  such  “cacophony”  to  be 
banned.  It  made  me  realise 


why  I buy  the  Guardian.  Yet 
on  Tuesday's  usually  interest- 
ing and  well-argued  Guardian 
letters  page  I find  a similar 
hail  of  middle-class  indigna- 
tion that  any  kind  of  popular 
culture  should  qualify  as 
“news".  Jack  Crltchlow's  fear 
that  “the  dreaded  yoof  culture 
is  taking  a grip  on  our  estima- 
ble organ"  is  ill-founded;  let 
Tiis"  newspaper  cover  health 
and  gardening,  let  “my” 
newspaper  feature  excellent 
journalism,  intelligent  liberal 
comment  and,  yes,  popular 
culture.  The  Guardian  can 
satisfy  us  both. 

Chris  Gibson. 

8 Temple  Avenue. 

Tang  Hall,  York  YOl  3RT. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  a telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear.  We  regret  wa  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Chewing  the  fat  over  genes 


YOU  suggest  (The  fight  of 
the  fattest  September  17) 
that  our  high  rate  of  obesity  is 
caused  by  modern  environ- 
ments, while  worrying  about 
estimates  that  “genes  regulate 
obesity”  by  up  to  80  per  cent 
But  this  figure  does  not  mean 
that  80  per  cent  of  fatness  is 
due  to  the  genes.  It  means 
that  is  some  populations,  80 
per  cent  of  the  variation  be- 
tween individuals  depends  on 
which  genes  they  have. 

The  actual  value  of  the  trait 
(how  fat  people  are)  will  de- 


pend on  both  genes  and  envi- 
ronment as  always.  Further- 
more, "how  genetic"  a trait  is 
typically  depends  on  the  envi- 
ronment the  study  population 
occupies;  the  effects  of  genes 
(eg  which  genes  are  fattest) 
will  change  in  different  envi- 
ronments. 

Paul  E Griffiths. 

(Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
of  Science, 

Otago  University. 

Dunedin.  New  Zealand.) 

Old  Post  Office,  Woodrising. 
Norfolk  NR94AH. 


BBC  bias  (no,  we  must  interrupt) 


WHILE  I agree  with  Cath- 
erine Bennett  in  backing 
the  Today  team  against  the 
politicians  (Why  Today 
should  pull  no  punches, 
September  18).  I am  sorry  she 
makes  their  degree  of  aggres- 
sion the  measure  of  how  far 
they  deserve  our  support 
It  is  because  Sue  Mac- 
Gregor, John  Humphrys  and 
Jim  Naughtie  know  their 
stuff  that  I find  I cheer  them 
on.  It  is,  by  contrast,  because 
Anna  Ford  seems  so  naive 
about  many  Today  subjects 
that  even  her  first  questions 
are  so  easy  to  deflect,  never 
mind  the  follow-ups.  if  any. 
Paul  Neuburg. 

41  Creditor!  Hill. 

London  NW6 1HS. 


BRIAN  Mawhinney  is  so 
often  furious  and  indig- 
nant that  it  must  be  difficult 
for  the  BBC  to  know  when 
their  staff  have  really  trans- 
gressed the  accepted  norms 
(Tory  fury,  September  17).  I 
admire  Central  Office’s  inge- 
nuity. therefore,  in  discover- 
ing a wholly  new  level  of  per- 
fidy: they  claim  that  Anna 
Ford's  recent  interview  with 


Kenneth  Clarke  left  him 
“shell-shocked". 

One  must  also  admire  Mr 
Clarke's  steely  determination 
to  display  bis  usual  bouncy 
self  (and  inability  to  answer 
questions),  all  through  Ms 
Ford's  terrible  onslaught 
Martin  Ecclestone. 

Princess  Royal  Cottage. 
Butterow  West  Rod  borough. 
Stroud  GL5  3UA. 


I THOUGHT,  listening  at  the 
time,  that  Clarke  came  out 
of  it  rather  well  Poor  inter- 
viewing technique,  yes,  but 
following  Mawhlnney's  sanc- 
timonious intervention,  my 
sympathy  has  evaporated. 
Alan  Lloyd. 

Crispin  House. 

Church  Lane,  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire  HR8  lDW. 


THE  word  whinny  was  a 
i gentle  or  joyful  neigh.  Now 
it  seems  to  be  a whine,  a long- 
drawn  complaining  cry,  a fee- 
ble. mean  or  undignified 
complaint 
Owen  Wass. 

20  Willow  Holt. 

Ordsall,  Retford. 

Notts  DN22  7TN. 


To  marry  or  not  to  marry:  the 
clues  are  in  the  crossword 


PRIESTLY  celibacy  is  not 
at  all  as  “seamy”  as  you 
suggest  (Leader,  September 
17).  As  one  of  the  many  who, 
despite  the  constant  struggle, 
have  found  deep  personal  ful- 
filment in  my  priesthood,  I 
would  oppose  any  change  in 
the  law. 

The  gulf  is  not  between  the 
Pontiff  and  the  vast  body  of 
the  Church  as  you  say  but  be- 
tween a Church  committed  to 
fostering  permanence  in  the 
Christian  values  of  virginity, 
marriage,  love,  sexuality  and 
a society  that  has  lost  its  way 
and  its  self-respect  in  these 
matters.  That  is  the  gap  the 
Catholic  Church  must  bridge. 
God  help  it 

(Father)  John  Buckley. 

The  Presbytery, 

Martin  Street 
Bishop's  Waltham, 
Southampton  S03 1DN. 


YOUR  claim  that  priests  liv- 
ing on  their  own  tend  to 
be  lonely  is  strange  in  view  of 
the  record  number  of  people 
(myself  included)  now  volun- 
tarily living  on  their  own  and 
perfectly  content  with  their 
lot. 

Secondly,  marriage  is 
hardly  a panacea  for  priests' 
illicit  affairs:  adultery  is  now 


at  record  levels  amongst  mar- 
ried people. 

RSMuagrave. 

Garden  Avenue,  •••  ' . 
FramwellgateMoor, 
Durham  DHl. 


THE  Catholic  Church  is  ter- 
I rifled  of  abandoning 'celi- 
bacy but  thi«  has  nothing  to 
do  with  sex.  It  simply  cannot 
afford  to  finance  a married 
clergy  and  would  therefore 
be  obliged  to  seek  substan- 
tially enhanced  funding  from 
the  laity.  But  he  who  pays  da 
piper... 

PA  Johnson.  - 
20  Learmonth  Place,  • 

St  Andrews,  - - 
Fife  KY16  8XE. 


ON  the  day  when  a great 
deal  of  press  coverage 
was  given  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Roman  flafhntii* 
Bishop  of  Argyk  and  the 
Isles,  solutions  to  On  Guard- 
ian Quick  Crossword  were 
"Temptress”  <22&),  '"Preju- 
dice" (9A).  “Latin"  (20A), 
“Blessedness"  (8D).  Echoes  of 
Operation  Overlord? 

Stuart  A H Walker. 

41  Gloucester  Road, 
HighamHill, 

Waltham  Freest, 

London  E17  6AE. 


True  cost  of  student  debt 


IDONT  want  to  cause  an 
outbreak  of  me-tooism,  but 
if  you  want  to  see  some  real 
funding  cuts  and  denial  of  op- 
portunity (Cost  of  a degree  — 
£20.000,  September  17)  then 
look  at  further  education. 

The  colleges  — where  there 
are  more  students  than  in  all 
universities  and  school  sixth 
forms  combined  — are  being 
asked  to  reduce  unit  costs  per 
student  by  17  per  cent  over 
the  next  three  years.  This  is 
on  top  of  efficiency  gams  of 
around  30  per  cent  achieved 
since  1989-1990. 

Meanwhile  they  remain  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  at- 
tempt to  develop  and  use  the 
skills  of  its  people.  Further- 
education  enrolments  grew 
by  25  per  cent  over  the  period 
1989/90  to  1993/94.  Where  else 
can  you  see  such  product- 
ivity? 

Roger  Ward. 

Chief  Executive, 

Association  of  Colleges. 

7/8  Rathbone  Place, 

London  WlP  IDE. 


THE  news  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Vice  Chancellors 
and  Principals  are  proposing 
that  students  should  incur 
debts  of  up  to  £20,000  to  pay 
tuition  fees  and  maintenance 
is  a fundamental  blow  to  the 


principle  of  state-fonded 
higher  education. 

However,  it  is  no  accident 
that  those  who  favour  foes 
now  feel  emboldened  to  press 
ahead.  The  announcement  fol- 
lows the  abandonment  of  sup- 
port  for  the  restoration  of  stu- 
dent grants  by  the  leadership 
of  both  Labour  and  the 
National  Union  of  Students. 

The  choice  posed  by  the  cri- 
sis in  further  and  higher  edu- 
cation cannot  be  reduced  to 
graduate  tax  and  fees  versus 
higher  income  tax.  A shift  in 
economic  priorities  to  reverse 
the  unprecedented  growth  rf 
dividends  since  1979,  cutting 
Britain’s  military  expendi- 
ture to  the  average  level  or 
our  European  competitors 
and  ending  tax  breaks  fbr 
very  richest  sections  of -soci- 
ety could  help  fund  an  egali- 
tarian, universal  higher-edu- 
cation system. 

Clive  Lewis. 

Ex  Vice-President, 
Education,  NUS 19956 
Graham  Hellawell. 
Secretary,  Campaign 
For  Free  Education. 
LizKyte. 

Kent  University  Labour  Club. 
Jane  Caro. 

Student  Broad  Left. 

PO  Box  268, 

Nottingham  NG24GS. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  The 
contractors  were  Just  finish- 
ing their  long  task  of  sealing 
up  Kentmere  reservoir  so  that 
it  can  safely  replenish  itself 
again  when  I passed  the  other 
day  what  has  become  an  ugly 
waste  of  stones  and  mud  chi 
my  way  for  another  look  at 
the  source  of  the  River  Kent 
just  below  the  2,000ft  contour 
on  High  Street  It  should  be 
realised  that  the  drained  res- 
ervoir could  have  become  a 
permanent  environmental  di- 
saster had  it  not  been  for  the 
public  spirited  attitude  of  its 
present  owners,  James  Crop- 
per pic,  the  Bumeaids  paper- 
makers,  whose  chairman  Mr 
James  Cropper,  is  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Cumbria.  The 
water  from  the  reservoir  was 
no  longer  vital  to  the  needs  of 
the  company  and  water  au- 
thorities were  not  interested 
m its  storage  facilities,  so 
there  must  have  been  a temp- 
tation to  allow  the  site,  empty 
because  erf  serious  leaks  in 
the  structure,  to  revert  back 
to  nature.  But  environmental- 
ists and  the  outdoor  public, 
well  accustomed  to  and  happy 
with  the  150-year-old  artificial 


lake,  pressed  for  the  reservoir 
to  be  put  back  into  use  again, 
and  this  the  company  eventu- 
ally agreed  to  do,  inserting  a 
plastic  lining  into  the  outflow 
pipe  at  a cost  which  has  now 
reached  £110.000.  The  reser- 
voir  will  slowly  refill,  the 
speed  dependent  upon  rain- 
fall this  autumn  and  winter, 
mid  some  time  next  year  tt 
should  be  full  again,  all  21° 
million  gn Urmia  of  it  — 8 
lovely  tarn  once  more,  imme- 
diately below  the  steeps  of  m 
Bell  and  Froswick  and  a mile 
south  of  the  Nan  Bield  pass. 
In  time  too,  the  refilled  reser- 
voir, with  its  discharge  down 
the  valley,  should  also  bave 
Its  effect  on  the  River  Kent  -- 
sometimes  described  as  ana  ot 
the  fastest-flowing  rivers  in 
England  but  now,  following 
another  dry  summer,  a slug- 
gish. shallow  stream,  almost 
stagnant  in  places  and  hardly 
its  usual,  surging  self  As  i 
left  the  reservoir,  becks  were 
flowing  in  from  Hall  Cove,  the 
Nan  Bield  and  Yoke  and  the 
small  pond  in  middle  was 
almost  visibly  growing 
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Matthew  Norman 

AS  he  would  doubtless 
be  the  first  to  admit, 
boxing  promoter  Don 
King's  generosity  is  without 
limit.  While  eating  in  a New 
York  restaurant  earlier  this 
month,  British  promoter 
Prank  Warren  was  sur- 
prised to  note  Mr  King  leap 
to  his  feet,  s banting:  “What 
happened  to  my  Hummers? 

I gotta  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  my  Hummers!”  A 
Hummer  is  an  all-terrain 
army  combat  vehicle  cost- 
ing about  $150,000,  and 
capable  of  housing  eight, 
going  over  walls  and  driv- 
ing through  small  rivers. 

Mr  King  had  ordered  five 
<one  for  Mike  Tyson), 
but  while  on  the  phone  to 
his  supplier,  he  noticed  Mr 
Warren.  “Hey,  Frank, 
you've  gotta  have  one  of 
these,”  he  screamed,  adding 
down  the  phone:  “I  want  an- 
other, y'hear,  and  send  it  to 
my  good  English  friend 
Frank  Warren  in  Hertford, 
England.  It’s  a gift  from  me 
and  Mike.”  The  bullet-proof 
vehicle  Is  now  in  transit, 
somewhere  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  although  Mr  Warren 
could  have  used  it  the  night 
he  was  shot  outside  an  East 
End  boxing  hall,  he  is  cur- 
rently bemused.  "I  don’t 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
with  it,"  he  says,  pensively. 
“I  don't  even  know  where  to 
park  the  bloody  thing.” 

IN  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
top  enforcer  Boris  the 
Jackal  Johnson  inter- 
views £11  min  fan  lottery 
winner  Karl  Crompton,  and 
begins  by  dwelling  on  Mr 
Crompton's  weekend  fall 
from  his  bike.  “Not,”  writes 
the  Jackal,  “that  1 would 
have  wished  him  to  suffer 
his  dislocated  collar  bone, 
strained  ligaments  and  so 
forth”.  When  I rang  the 
Jackal's  office  yesterday  to 
enquire  about  this  menac- 
ing piece  of  code,  I was  met 
by  a famil  iar  voice.  “The 
Guvnor’s  gawn  aht.”  said  a 
wheezy  basso  profundo, 

“but  *e  left  a message  before 
he  gawn.  Tell  'im  to  be  care- 
ful on  his  way  ’ome,’  he  said. 
Tell  'im  I wouldn't  want 
'im  to  damage  'is  kidneys,  or 
his  spleen,  or  so  forth.  Tell 
'im  to  stay  lucky.  Gawt 
that?”  said  the  voice.  “Now 
sod  orf.” 


WITH  the  Liberal 

Democrats  meeting 
next  week  in  Brigh- 
ton, an  omission  has  been 
spotted  in  the  conference 
timetable:  there  is  no  debate 
about  transport.  This  is  cu- 
rious. Transport  is  a mas- 
sive issue  to  the  Lib-Dems. 
the  cyclist’s  friends,  and  the 
cynical  might  wonder 
whether  this  absence  is  a 
ploy  to  avoid  a row  over  the 
Newbury  bypass;  Newbury 
MP  David  Rendel  is  in 
favour,  while  rank-and-file 
opinion  is  strongly  against. 
Surely  old  Pantsdown 
hasn't  gone  in  for  the  brutal 
conference  management  be 
so  deplores  elsewhere?  Not 
at  all,  says  press  officer  Ju- 
dith Fryer.  “We've  got  this 
bloody  great  policy  docu- 
ment,” she  says,  “and  quite 
frankly  we  don't  think  it 
needs  updating.  We’ve  got 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.” 

ONE  subject  the  Lib- 
Dems  have  regretted 
debating  in  the  past 
is  drugs,  so  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  get  this  year’s 
controversy  out  the  way  be- 
fore conference  begins. 
Writing  in  the  New  States- 
man, comedian  Mark 
Thomas  recalls  visiting 
Simon  Hughes,  an  MP  be- 
lieved to  have  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding old  Pants,  at  his 
borne  earlier  this  year  for 
his  TV  series.  Mr  Thomas 
reports  asking  the  Ber- 
mondsey MPifhe  has  ever 
taken  illegal  drugs,  and 
being  told:  “Yes ...  I was  at 
a party  and  someone  said 
“Do  you  want  this  or  do  you 
want  that?*,  and  I said  this* 
and  they  were  fine.”  Mr 
Hughes  declines  to  name 
the  drug,  but  adds:  “It  made 
me  very  sociable  and  they 
were  fine."  As  Mark 
Thomas  observes.  Mr 
Hughes  breaks  new  ground 
by  answering  a question  so 
honestly.  Let  ns  hope  he 
doesn’t  have  to  pay  too 
heavily  for  it. 

IN  British  Colombia,  a 
judge  has  jailed  burglar 
Steven  Qualtierforsix 
and  a half  months.  Police 
arrested  him  earlier  this 
month  when,  after  he  had 
broken  into  a house.  Mr 
Qualtier  made  the  tactical 
error  of  tossing  from  his 
getaway  car  all  the  bras  and 

panties  he  had  stolen,  thus 
leaving  police  an  easy-to- 
follow  trail.  Dismissing  the 
defendant’s  claim  that  it 
was  “all  a joke”,  the  judge 
suggested  he  receive  psy- 
chological help. 
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Indecision  is  vital 
over  Europe 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


IN  a speech  of  50  para- 
graphs yesterday,  Malcolm 
Rifkind  devoted  one  of 
them  to  the  single  cur- 
rency. Who  told  the  papers  and 
fthe  BBC  that  this  was  the  line 
that  mattered  is  not  clear.  I 
doubt  if  it  was  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  whose  riama  rather 
than  that  of  the  Tory  Party 
Rifkind  went  to  Zurich  50 
years  after  Churchill  in  order 
to  articulate  in  a wide-ranging 
way  the  present  British  per- 
! sportive  on  Europe  in  the  larg- 
est sense.  Perhaps  the  salient 
< feature  of  this  perspective  is 
I toe  near-impossibility  of  get- 
ting an  honest  hearing  for  it 
The  incendiary  politics  of  a 
single  issue  consigns  all  else  to 
silence.  Uttered  by  Tony  Biair, 
who  is  perceived  as  a friend  of 
toe  European  Union.  Rifkind's 
anxieties  about  the  speed  of  in- 
tegration, and  bis  preference 
for  incremental  progress  over 
leaps  of  feith,  would  have  been 
received  as  constructive  criti- 
cism. That  is  the  reception  it 


deserved.  It  expressed  legiti- 
mate priorities,  and  a realistic 
attitude  to  flexibility.  But  Mr 
Rifkind,  as  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  not  granted  such 
an  audience.  What  he  has  to 
say  about  anything  European, 
and  about  toe  single  currency 
in  particular,  automatically 
takes  its  place  as  toe  ploy  of  an 
ambitious  man  staking  a posi- 
tion in  the  ceaseless  Tory 
battle  over  Europe.  This  inabil- 
ity to  be  heard  as  a truth-teller, 
even  when  one  may  be  telling 
toe  truth,  is  quite  a serious 
handicap.  It  is  one  reason  why 
the  Conservatives  are  not  safe 
to  entrust  with  another 
mandate. 

What  is  going  on  now,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Britain,  is  a 
kind  of  shell-game.  It’s  a test  of 
both  nerve  and  tactics.  At  this 
moment  the  manoeuvring  is 
i as  much  about  timing  as  sub- 
stance. For  Rifkind  and  John 
Major  in  particular,  time  has 
become  the  essence.  Here’s  a 
report  from  the  front 

France,  with  Germany 
alongside,  is  looking  to  acceler- 
ate the  process.  France  has 
parliamentary  elections  in 
March  1998,  and  wants  a rati- 
Gable  outcome  from  the  Inter- 
Govemmental  Conference,  the 
so-called  Maastricht  n,  well 
settled  before  then.  There’s 
talk  of  a draft  treaty  being  on 
toe  table  by  December,  for 
which  hasty  timetable  both 
France  and  Germany  are  pre- 


pared to  do  pragmatic  deals 
that  throttle  back  integration- 
ist  ambitions.  President  Chirac 
has  decided  that  hanging 
around  in  endless  discussion 
may  be  futile  and,  for  him.  self- 
defeating. 

Franco-German  momentum 
is  also  developing  behind  the 
EMU  project  On  some  scenar- 
ios, this  too  could  even  be 
pushed  forward  ahead  of  its 
due  time,  January  1999. 
France’s  need  to  soften  the  cri- 
teria, and  get  the  pain  of  initial 
convergence  over  before  the 
voters  feel  obliged  to  fight 
back,  seems  to  grip  more  of  the 
political  class  as  perhaps  an  in- 
dispensable pre-condition  of 
their  long-standing  determina- 
tion to  bind  their  economy,  as 
well  as  their  politics,  into 
Germany's. 

This  sense  of  mounting  ur- 
gency fits  in  with  the  analysis 
of  the  Tory  Euro-phobes  at 
home.  Central  to  their  demand 
that  the  party  should  commit 
against  the  euro  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  next  Parliament  is 
their  contention  that,  wheover 
wins  the  election,  the  political 
decision  one  way  or  the  other 
will  have  to  be  taken  in  weeks. 
Continuing  agnosticism,  there-  , 
fore,  is  an  insult  to  democracy. , 
To  most  Euro-phobes  l know, 
every  evidence  of  a new 
Franco-German  timetable  is  a 
matter  for  delight  and  vindica- 
tion. It  pushes  Major,  as  they  > 
think,  ftirther  towards  a dra-  i 


mafic  demarche  of  the  kind 
they're  pining  for.  With  Dublin 
summits  due  both  before  and 
after  the  party  conference,  no- 
body can  be  certain  he  wont 
oblige,  if  only  to  wrong-foot  the 
Labour  Party,  it’s  the  election, 
stupid. 

The  British  interest  he's  pur- 
sued so  Ear,  however,  went  the 
opposite  way.  Deceleration  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  Britain 
has  done  nothing  to  help  speed 
toe  IGC.  which  would  in  any  , 
case  need  to  address  the 
knock-down  issues  of  majority 
voting,  the  rights  of  large  pow- 
ers against  small,  and  the 
future  of  the  Commission,  if 
FrancoGerman  demands  for  a 
decision  were  to  be  met  These 
issues  have  so  far  been 
avoided.  The  small  countries, 
as  well  as  Britain,  have  no  in- 
terest in  pursuing  them  until 
other  matters  have  been  pro- 
gressed under  the  rules. 


WHERE  delay  has 
been  canvassed 
most  vigorously  is, 
of  course,  on  EMU. 
Indecision  is  not  only  the  Gov- 
ernment’s watchword  but  its 
necessary  route  to  a semblance 
of  party  unity.  Interested  min- 
isters categorically  reject  the 
phobes'  assertion  that  the  ap- 
paratus of  EMU,  and  therefore 
the  preliminary  British  deci- 
sion to  apply  for  entry,  must  be 
put  through  Parliament  before 
the  end  of  1997.  They  set  total 
store  by  the  avoidance  of  that 
requirement,  and,  equally,  by 
resisting  toe  demand  that  we 
should  at  least  rule  out  entry 
in  1999  itself. 

17115  continues  to  be  the  nub 
of  the  Major-Clarke  position. 
Arguing  that  the  final  decision 
still  won't  be  made  until  tolly  a . 
year  after  the  British  election,  ' 
they  regard  any  clear  signal  ! 
now  as  a pointless,  destructive  ' 
sacrifice.  It  would  sacrifice  ( 
British  influence,  which  the  1 
Governor  of  the  Bank  already  I 
sniffs  is  slightly  on  the  wane.  It  | 


would  tell  the  markets  the 
pound  could  be  counted  out  of 
convergence.  It  would  say.  in 
real  effect,  that  Britain  was 
staying  out  not  just  for  one 
year  but  for  many  — but.  since 
this  would  not  be  acknowl- 
edged, no  alternative  strategy 
would  be  out  forward.  And  it 
would  produce  seismic  effects 
cm  the  business  wing  cf  the 
Tory  Party,  whatever  hap- 
pened to  Kenneth  Clarke  — 
which,  in  any  case,  would  be 
quite  a lot 

Such  a line  will  be  easier  to 
defend  if.  as  it  turns  out.  the 
Franco-German  EMU  is  infect 
delayed.  That  is  what  every 
pro- Europe  British  politician 
of  every  party  is  praying  for. 
Recent  stories  out  of  Brussels. 
Bonn  and  Paris  have  pushed 
the  acceleration  scenario,  but 
delay  is  not  impossible.  It 
could  become  attractive  to 
EMU  supporters  who,  above 
all.  do  not  want  It  to  fail  The 
Bundesbank  may  say  yes,  but 
wait  until  toe  basis  is  sounder. 
France  may  say  yes,  but  wait 
until  the  deficit  is  more  attain- 
able. and  perhaps  until  more  of 
the  Mediterraneans  are  nearer 
being  ready. 

If  this  happens,  the  best 
guess  is  that  it  will  happen  late  1 
and  for  a period  strictly  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  18 
months.  That  will  still  leave  i 
British  leaders  in  a familiar 
predicament  Both  before  the 
election  and  after  it,  they  will 
be  defending  a position  that  is 
subtle,  devious  and  temporis- 
ing, against  an  onslaught  cf 
crude  and  atavistic  populism 
which  has  so  fer  shown  little 
respect  for  the  evidence  that 
Europe  takes  but  a modest 
place  in  the  hierarchy  cf  what 
matters  to  the  voters. 

To  protect  toe  national  inter- 
est, Major  and  Blair  will  be 
obliged  to  make  an  uncomfort- 
able but  necessary'  case:  that 
until  they  know  where  the  15 
are  going,  they  cannot  tell 
what  that  interest  is. 


Real  value  of 
the  £60m 
squiggles 


Wally  Olins 


Tony  Blair  responds  to  his  critics,  notably  in  the  Guardian,  who  he  thinks  have  unfairly 
accused  him  of  ‘dumping’  the  historic  principles  and  aspirations  of  the  Labour  Party 
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FIRST,  the  now  stan- 
dard denial  of 
Guardian  head- 
lines. No.  I am  not 
“a  Liberal”.  No,  I do 
not  regard  my  party  as  “a 
failure”.  However,  there  is  a 
serious  argument  about 
change  in  centre  and  centre- 
left  politics.  The  difficulty  is 
making  the  argument  without 
distortion.  In  particular  we 
should  exorcise  the  language 
of  betrayaL  We  are  all  grap- 
pling with  political  questions 
of  moment  and  importance  to 
our  nation’s  future.  Let  us  do 
so  without  rancour. 

After  four  election  defeats 
in  a row.  no  one,  surely,  can 
argue  that  Labour  should  not 
have  taken  stock.  Every  other 
major  left-of-centre  party  is 
undergoing  a similar  process 
of  change.  Indeed,  many  now 
seek  to  emulate  the  British 
Labour  Party.  But  when  we 
change,  we  are  said  to 
“dump"  our  past  or  he  trying 
to  “out-Tory  the  Tories".  De- 
volution. Clause  4,  the  trade 
I unions,  comprehensive  edu- 
cation, tax  'n'  spend,  social- 
ism itself.  So:  "We  used  to 
stand  for  something,  now. 
having  changed,  we  stand  for 
nothing.”  That  is  the  charge. 

Yet  consider  each  point  It 
is  simply  ludicrous  to  say  we 
have  ’’dumped"  Scottish  de- 
volution. We  are  committed 
I to  it  But  learning  from  the 
problems  of  the  last  Labour 
government  whose  legisla- 
tive timetable  was  completely 
dominated  by  Scottish  devo- 
lution. only  then  to  see  it  fail, 
we  have  promised  a different 
approach.  First  a referen- 
dum. Then,  with  that  man- 
date, the  chance  to  legislate 
clearly  and  quickly.  We  will 
have  spent  no  legislative  time 
on  it  unless  the  Scottish 
people  consent;  and  with 
their  consent  the  opposition 
is  going  to  find  it  fer  harder  to 
oppose. 

Clause  4,  we  changed.  That 
was  because  it  was  a hope- 
lessly out-of-date  expression 
of  our  values.  Ninety  per  cant 
of  flie  party  membership  ap- 
proved the  change,  which  ac- 
tually allows  us  to  say  what 
we  believe  in  in  our  constitu- 
tion. On  trade  unions,  no  one 
Is  “bashing”  unions.  But  it  is 
being  made  plain,  as  it  must 
be,  that  Labour  will  govern 
for  the  whole  country.  We 
have  evolved  a constitution 
based  on  Omov,  and  the  con- 
stituency delegates  have  a 
majority  of  votes  at  confer- 
ence. What  on  earth  is  anti- 
trade unions  about  that?  It 
hao  happened  with  the  con- 
sent and  support  of  the 
unions  themselves.  Let  us  get 
more  ordinary  trade  union- 
ists participating  in  how  the 
party  is  run,  as  party 

members. 

On  comprehensive  educa- 
tion, we  remain  committed  to 
all-in  schooling-  But  can  the 
system  never  be  improved? 
Should  we  never  look  at  ways 
to  which  we  can  take  account 
of  children’s  different  abili- 
ties without  returning  to  the 
11 -plus?  Should  we  refuse  to 
focus  on  standards  in 
schools?  Should  we  pretend 
that  comprehensive  educa- 
tion is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment? We  can  improve  with- 
out returning  to  the  past 
As  for  “tax  to'  spend",  I can 
never  understand  why  some 
in  our  ranks  always  want  to 
let  the  Tories  off  lightly.  They 
have  put  up  taxes  by  7p  in  the 
pound.  Public-sector  debt  has 


doubled  under  John  Major. 
The  costs  of  unemployment 
have  rocketed.  £200  billion  of 
oil  and  privatisation  money 
has  gone.  Yet  many  of  the  low 
paid  are  paying  marginal 
rates  of  tax  cf  70  or  80  per 
cent  Shouldn't  we  be  trying 
to  assist  them?  And  shouldn't 
we  be  looking  at  ways  we  can 
cut  unemployment,  and 
switch  resources,  rather  than, 
as  the  Tories  would  wish  us 
to  do.  saying  (whatever  the 
level  of  fav,  spending  and  bor- 
rowing under  the  Tories)  we 
will  make  them  higher? 

In  making  these  changes, 
we  are  not  ending  the  social- 
ist ideal.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  giving  it  new  life  for 
today.  My  kind  of  socialism  is 
a set  of  values,  based  around 
notions  of  social  justice.  It 


remains.  Socialism  as  a rigid 
form  of  economic  determin- 
ism has  ended,  and  rightly. 
The  objective  — a modern 
civic  society  to  which  all  indi- 
viduals have  the  ability  to 
develop  their  potential  — 
places  us  firmly  within  toe 
l traditions  of  social  democ- 
racy and  democratic  social- 
ism. These  are  parts  of  the 
, common  heritage  with  other 
radicals.  We  can  celebrate 
1 that  without  losing  our  iden- 
! tity.  These  points  are  so 
; simple  that  it  is  extraordi- 
nary they  should  generate  the 
fuss  they  do.  If  there  has  been 
a lot  of  change,  that  is  per- 
haps because  a lot  needed  to 
change.  Take  the  minimum 
wage.  Instead  of  an  unwieldy 
formula  — that  allowed  our 
opponents  to  claim  that  it 


would  cost  millions  of  jobs  — 
we  have  a sensible  means  of 
setting  a minimum  wage  in 
government  according  to  the 
economic  circumstances.  As  a 
result  we  are  finally  making 
headway,  even  with  employ- 
ers, on  the  justice  of  the  argu- 
ment Far  from  “dumping” 
the  minimum  wage,  it  is.  in 
fact  the  only  serious  way  we 
will  get  one. 

In  a business  speech  I gave 
on  Monday,  I said  we  wanted 
British  firms  to  be  highly 
profitable:  this  has  provoked 
comment  What  is  incredible 
is  that  such  sentiments 
should  be  thought  anything 
other  than  common  sense. 
Without  a profitable  enter- 
prise sector  to  the  British 
economy,  we  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful. If  people  need  to  be 


I believe  change  has  been  necessary.  But  I want  to  say  something 
toughen  it  was  right  to  change,  right  as  a matter  of  principle 


reminded  of  this,  it  is  a reflec- 
tion on  the  fact  that  we  ever 
allowed  ourselves  to  be 
painted  into  the  opposite 
camp. 

But  often  as  a result  of  the 
publicity  give  to  “dumping”, 
we  miss  toe  chance  to  tell 
people  of  the  difference  we 
would  make  to  those  in  need 
to  our  society:  the  250.000 
young  people  we  are  pledged 
to  remove  from  the  dole  and 
put  into  work  and  education; 
getting  rid  cf  the  wretched 
Tory  internal  market  to  the 
NHS;  the  six-point  plan  for 
the  homeless,  helped  by  a 
phased  release  of  capital 
receipts;  helping  the  poorest ! 
of  the  nation's  pensioners: 
proper  civil  rights  for  the  dis- 
abled. All  this,  quite  apart 
from  the  decisions  the  Tories 
take  in  government  that  hurt 
the  people,  which  we  are  pow- 1 
erless  to  stop. 

The  game  the  rightwing 
and  part  of  its  press  play  with 
us  has  been  the  same  all  my 
political  life;  and  part  of  the 
left  always  joins  to.  It  is  to  say 
this:  when  Labour  reaches 
out  to  new  people  or  speaks 
ordinary  common  sense,  it  is 
“aping”  the  Tories;  when  it  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  unpopular 
causes,  it  is  its  true  self.  I 
believe  in  defending  unpopu- 
lar causes  when  they  are 
right  But  I don't  believe  that 
it  is  our  sole  raison  d'etre, 
and  I certainly  don’t  believe 
that  because  we  are  electable, 
and  winning  new  support,  we 
are  unprincipled. 

It  is  easy  as  a Labour  leader 
to  say  to  the  party:  look, 
we’ve  changed;  we  had  to  do 
so.  to  win.  And  I do  believe 
change  has  been  necessary  to 
win.  But  I want  to  say  some- 
tiling  tougher  than  that  it 
was  right  to  change,  right  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  We  are 
the  party  of  the  people,  and 
we  had  drifted  away  from 
them.  Now  we  are  back  as 
their  party  and  that's  the  way 
it  should  stay.  So  new  Labour 
is  not  "dumping”  Labour's 
history.  We  are  and  should  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  of 
Labour  governments  of  the 
past  Newr  Labour  simply  rec- 
ognises that  the  application  of 
the  values  needs  to  be 
updated  for  today's  world. 
That  is  not  to  decry  the  past 
but  it  is  to  say  we  can  and 
must  find  a different  way 
forward. 

That  is  the  only  route  not 
just  to  electoral  victory,  but 
also  to  a better  future  for 
Britain.  And  that  message 
has  to  go  out  to  toe  whole  of 
Britain.  People  ask,  rather 
sniffijy,  why  we  spend  time 
writing  for  and  putting  pieces 
in  "tabloid”  papers.  Let  me  be 
blunt.  The  Guardian  sells 
400.000  to  500  000  copies  a day. 
The  Sun,  Express  and  Mail 
around  8 million.  The  Mir- 
ror/Record just  over  3 mil- 
lion. You  don't  need  to  be  a 
genius  in  communications  to 
realise  that  if  we  don't  get  the 
message  beyond  the  Guard- 
ian. we  don't  get  the  message 
out  at  alL 

From  time  immemorial, 
radicals  have  had  the  best 
causes,  but  have  always  been 
their  own  worst  enemies  in 
fighting  them.  A gap  opens  up 
between  the  activists  and  the 
people.  The  Conservatives  ex- 
ploit it  Every  change  we  have 
made  in  New  Labour  closes 
that  gap.  If  we  build  a party 
that  keeps  it  closed,  then  that 
is  what  will  change  British 
politics  for  good. 


THE  Sun  chose  to  divide 
Tuesday’s  front  page 
into  three  riveting  sec- 
tions: "Soccer  star  wears 
girl’s  headband  shock":  "Lips 
Hurley  — Liz  unveils  pouty 
new  look";  and  "BA blows  £60 
million  on  new  logo”.  This 
third  item  got  the  most  cover- 
age and  was  subjected  to  toe 
Sun's  particular  brand  of 
righteous  wrath.  “British  Air- 
ways chiefs  are  blowing  £60 
million  on  making  tiny 
changes  to  their  logo,  while 
axing  10,000  workers  to  SAVE 
costs,”  wrote  John  Kay,  the 
Sun  hack  assigned  to  the 
story.  Although  the  piece 
drivelled  on  over  two  pages, 
the  Sun  never  explained  what 
"BA  chiefs”  thought  they 
were  getting  for  their  £60  mil- 
lion except  “a  few  squiggles”. 

As  Richard  Branson  well 
knows,  BA  has  as  tough  and 
beady  a management  as  you 
will  find  anywhere;  so  what  is 
it  doing  apparently  chucking 
Its  money  down  the  drain  for 
a squiggle  or  two? 

This  story  is  in  fact  more  or 
less  identical  to  those  which 
appear  in  the  Sun  and  else- 
where whenever  a major  Brit- 
ish company  launches  an 
identity  change.  BT.  BP.  ICI 
and  other  giants  have  all 
within  the  last  few  years  been 
accused  of  wasting  millions 
on  a "squiggle”.  It  is  signifi- 
cant perhaps,  that  these  are 
amongst  the  most  successful 
British  companies  on  the 
world  stage,  that  all  are  con- 
spicuously well  managed,  and 
that  the  “funny  squiggles" 
have  coincided  with  strategic 
and  structural  change  which 
has  often  led  to  dramatic  im- 
provements in  service  and 
profitability.  For  instance. 
BTs  much-derided  identity 
change  — to  the  "prancing 
poofter”  — coincided  with 
massive  increases  in  effi- 
ciency, far  higher  levels  of 
customer  service,  lower 
prices  and  higher  profits. 

Can  the  Sun  be  mistaken? 
Is  there  quite  literally  more  to 
these  changes  than  meets  the 
eye?  Is  the  squiggle  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg?  Do  these 
changes  in  visual  identity  sig- 
nal other  changes,  to  struc- , 
tore,  strategy,  marketing  pol- : 
icy,  corporate  culture?  Are 
these  signals  internally  as ! 
well  as  externally  directed?  In 
other  words,  are  they  in- 
tended to  remind  people 
within  the  organisation  to 
think  and  behave  in  a more 
responsive  way? 

The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  yes  they  are,  and 
yes  they  do.  So  what  are  these 
figures  like  £60  million  actu- 
ally spent  on?  The  “squig- 
gles” to  the  logo  with  which 


the  Sun  is  so  obsessed  are 
only  a tiny  part  of  a much 
larger  whole  called  corporate 
identity  — a significant  main- 
stream management  disci- 
pline which  helps  the  com- 
pany to  distinguish  itself 
from  the  competition  by  look- 
ing, behaving  and  thinking  in 
a unique  way.  It  holds 
together  parts  of  a company 
which  may  be  widely  dis- 
persed both  geographically 
and  by  sector.  Above  all,  cor- 
porate identity  helps  the  com- 
pany to  re-invent  itself  in  a 
time  of  constant  change. 

Some  corporate- identity 
consultancies  are  now  quite 
large.  They  employ  100  or  so 
people  — graphic  designers, 
of  course  (the  people  who 
draw  the  "squiggle"),  but 
sometimes  architects,  inte- 
rior designers,  product  de- 
signers as  well  as  beha- 
vioural, mmiwuniwitinnK  and 
management  consultants  too. 

Corporate  identity  is  now 
used  by  companies  to  beat  the 
competition  at  a time  when 
price,  quality  and  service,  toe 
traditional  factors  on  which 
competition  was  based,  are 
i increasingly  converging. 
Take  BA  BA  is  not  simply 
British  any  more.  It  has  inter- 
ests to  French,  German,  Aus- 
tralian and  American  air- 
lines. It  licenses  other 
airlines  to  use  its  liveries.  It 
employs  people  from  over  100 
countries.  It  needs  a personal- 
ity, a way  of  behaving  and 
being  that  everybody  in  the 
organisation  can  understand, 
and  in  which  they  can  share 
and  that  looks  distinctive.  In 
other  words,  it  needs  to  pro- 
ject a global  presence  while 
being  locally  responsive. 

BA  has  used  the  identity 
process  to  symbolise 
change  and  develop- 
ment internally  and  exter- 
nally. and  now,  as  it  expands 
and  mutates  into  a truly 
global  corporation,  it  is  doing 
it  once  again.  BA  doesn't 
spend  money  on  things  that 
don't  work.  It  knows  that  cor- 
porate identity  is  a signifi- 
cant management  resource. 

The  cost  of  modifying  or 
changing  identity  is  really 
quite  small.  Identity  consul- 
tants' fees,  even  for  the  big- 
gest jobs,  don't  come  to  much 
more  than  £l  million  or  so. 
Much  Jess  than  merchant 
bankers  or  management  con- 
sultants get  Everything  else 
that  is  spent  — the  febled  £60 
million  — relates  to  imple- 
menting the  idea.  Most  erf  it  is 
replacement  cost 
In  fact,  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  it  brings,  an  identity 
programme  costs  peanuts.  Or- 
ange was  launched  on  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  a couple  of 
months  ago  and  valued  at  £2.5 
billion.  Most  commentators 
agree  that  the  bulk  of  that 
figure  relates  to  the  brand 
power  deriving  from  its  name 
and  the  visual  manifestations 
of  identity  — not  a bad  ex- 
change for  a few  million  quid. 

Wally  Olins  Is  chairman  ol  Wolfl 
Olins,  trie  consultants  who 
created,  among  many  others, 
the  BT  and  Orange  identities 


AN  MBA 
THAT  PUTS 
YOU  ONLINE 
TO  SUCCESS 

THE  DISTANCE  LEARNING  MBA 


Information  technology  is  radically 

changing  the  contemporary  business 
landscape.  At  Henley  we  are  at  the  leading 
edge  of  this  communications  revolution. 

Our  Distance  Learning  MBA,  run  in 
conjunction  with  Brunei  University,  is 
based  on  a modular  approach  and  focuses 
very  much  on  your  own  business  practices 
as  a vehicle  for  learning. 

Students  can  discuss  issues  with  tutors 
and  network  with  others  on  the  course  at 
residential  modules  and  via  a global 
'virtual'  classroom. 

The  course  runs  over  three  years,  after 
which  time  you'll  be  able  to  walk  away  with 
an  MBA  from  one  of  the  most  switched  on 
management  colleges  in  the  world. 

For  further  information  on  Henley’s 
distance  learning  MBAs,  please  contact 
MBA  Information  on  01491  4 1884 2 or  see 
our  web  page. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Spiro  Agnew 


trickier 

Dicky 


SPIRO  AGNEW.  who 
has  died  aged  77, 
was  die  only  Ameri- 
can vice-president 
forced  out  of  office 
for  criminal  conduct.  The 
irony  of  Spiro  Agnew's  dis- 
grace was  that,  until  his  in- 
dictment for  briber*,  extor- 
tion. and  tax  evasion,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  few  members 
of  President  Richard  Nixon's 
administration  not  touched  by 
the  Watergate  scandal  and 
seemed  well  in  line  to  take 
over  the  presidency. 

His  lack  of  involvement 
really  said  more  about  the 
president's  low  regard  for  his 
r mining  mate  than  For  Ag- 
new's probity.  The  charges  to 
which  the  vice-president 
pleaded  no  contest  on  October 
ID.  1973  made  clear  that  be  had 
been  accepting  bribes  for  most 
of  his  political  career,  includ- 
ing receiving  cash  in  plain  en- 
velopes during  his  time  in  the 
White  House. 

But  contrary  to  his  later 
image  ns  a right-wing  bruiser, 
Spiro  Theodore  Agnew  started 
his  political  career  as  a Repub- 
lican liberal.  He  was  the  son  of 
a Greek  immigrant  tthe  family 
name  had  been  Anagnostopou- 
losi  who  settled  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  in  Baltimore. 
Maryland  and  started  a bar- 
tier's  business.  When  that  was 
wiped  out  by  the  depression. 
Agnew  senior  started  a mobile 
greengrocery  and  became  suf- 
ficiently affluent  to  see  his  son 
into  university.  The  experi- 
ence left  young  Agnew  with  a 
lasting  respect  for  self-help,  a 
trait  that  helped  his  downfall. 

After  briefly  and  unsuccess- 
fully studying  chemistry  at 
Baltimore's  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Agnew  took  night 
classes  in  law  at  the  Umvensi- 
ty  of  Baltimore  while  working 
m insurance.  During  the  war 
he  served  in  Europe  as  a com- 
pany commander  with  the 
10th  Armoured  Division.  He 
completed  liis  degree  in  1947 
at  the  age  or  39.  For  10  years, 
he  pursued  his  legal  career 
and  then  began  to  edge  into 
local  politics.  He  started  with 
an  appointment  to  a local 
planning  appeal  board  and. 
after  making  bis  name  there 
for  three  years,  stood  unsuc- 


cessfully for  the  (elective)  post 
of  county  circuit  judge. 

In  1962.  when  segregation 
still  had  full  legal  force  in  the 
southern  states,  he  fought  on 
an  integra tionist  ticket  and 
won  the  position  of  Baltimore 
county  executive.  Within 
montlis  of  taking  office,  he 
had  successfully  introduced 
the  first  law  south  of  the 
M;i son- Dixon  line  requiring 
the  desegregation  of  hotels 
and  other  public 
accom  modation . 

Building  on  the  reputation 
thus  acquired  among  blacks 
and  liberals  (and  benefiting 
from  the  civil  rights  laws 
passed  by  President  Johnson), 
he  ran  against  a segregation- 
ist Democrat  In  1967  to  win  the 
Maryland  governorship.  He 
rapidly  built  up  his  liberal 

‘Agnew’s  a tough, 
shrewd  Greek.  He 
can’t  give  a 
speech  worth  a 
damn,  but  he’s  not 
going  to  fall  apart1 


credentials  by  introducing  the 
south's  first  open  1 jo  using  law. 
securing  the  repeal  of  the 
state's  300-year-old  law  against 
mixed  marriages,  passing 
strong  new  laws  against  in- 
dustrial pollution,  and  intro- 
ducing a graduated  income 
tax. 

But  serious  race  riots  in 
Baltimore  in  1968.  triggered 
by  the  murder  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  brought  a radical 
shift  of  attitude.  He  sum- 
moned local  black  leaders  and 
berated  them  for  their  failure 
to  control  their  people.  His 
hostile  attitude,  expressed  in  a 
number  of  speeches,  rapidly 
lost  him  support  among 
blacks  and  liberals,  but  they 
gained  him  a new  constitu- 
ency within  the  Republican 
Party. 

He  arrived  at  that  year’s 
Republican  convention  in 
Miami  Beach  wrapped  in  ibis 
new  conservatism.  With  the 


Democrats  in  total  disarray 
after  President  Johnson’s 
withdrawal  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  Nixon 
was  looking  for  a compatible 
running  mate. 

He  had  dickered  briefly 
with  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
later  with  John  Lindsay,  both 
seen  as  offering  a liberal  bal- 
ance to  his  own  candidacy. 
But.  as  Nixon  himself  said  pri- 
vately. though  they  would  pro- 
duce big  gains  in  the  northern 
states  they  would  probably 
cost  him  most  of  the  south. 
“Agnew's  a tough,  shrewd 
Greek.  He  can't  give  a speech 
worth  a damn,  but  he's  not  go- 
ing to  fall  apart". 

The  announcement  of  Nix- 
on's running  mate  stunned  ob- 
servers. They  had  never  heard 
of  him.  Henry'  Kissinger  com- 
mented that  "Nixon  started 
out  thinking  of  Agnew  as  a po- 
litical bungler.  Always  sensi- 
tive to  being  overshadowed, 
he  may  well  have  picked  him 
for  that  reason.  Later  he  came 
to  see  Agnew's  utility  as  a 
hired  gun,  attacking  targets 
not  suitable  for  presidential 
assault.  Agnew.  in  turn,  was 
ferociously  proud. 

“He  suffered  his  peripheral 
roles  in  dignified  silence  and  I 
found  him  highly  intelligent 
and  much  subtler  than  his 
public  image". 

A rather  harsher  judgment 
came  from  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O Douglas, 
who  wrote  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy that  “Agnew  was  the  old 
Nixon,  who  was  on  the  payroll 
of  real-estate  and  oil  men 
while  be  was  In  Congress, 
doing  favours  that  no  con- 
gressman ethically  could  do. 
Agnew  was  the  Nixon  who 
was  intolerant  of  ideas,  who 
gave  every  liberal  thought  or 
leftist  idea  a sinister  Commu- 
nist tinge.  Agnew  soon  began 
saying  what  the  new,  bland 
Nixon  would  not  say." 

So.  as  the  unrest  about  the 
Vietnam  war  burgeoned,  the 
vice-president  coined  the 
phrase  “the  silent  majority"  to 
signify  the  flag-saluting,  law- 
abiding  taxpayer  under  attack 
from  "the  permissive  society". 
He  also  aimed  his  fire  at  press, 
radio,  and  television  — 
lumped  together  for  the  first 


The  Guardian  Thursday  September  is  19^ 


Double  trouble . . . Agnew  with  Nixon  at  the  1968  Republican  convenxion.  Agnew.  ihe  surprise  running-mate,  took  bribes  for  most  of  his  career 


time  as  "the  media",  which 
made  them  sound  more 
conspiratorial. 

He  spoke  of  "a  small  group 
of  men.  numbering  perhaps 
no  more  than  a dozen  anchor- 
men. commentators  and  exec- 
utive producers,  who  settle 
upon  the  20  minutes  or  so  of 
film  and  commentary’  that's  to 
reach  the  public.  They  decide 
what  40  or  50  million  Ameri- 
cans will  learn . . With  1.735 
daily  papers  then  publishing 
in  the  US.  and  the  trans- 
missions of  countless  radio 
stations,  it  was  pretty  fair 
nonsense  but  it  succeeded  in 
putting  many  journalists  on 
the  defensive. 

In  a burst  of  alliterative 
abuse  — partly  tongue- in- 
cheek according  to  one  of  his 
speech  writers  — the  vice-pres- 
ident vilified  opponents  of  the 
White  House  as  pusillanimous 
pussyfooters,  vicars  of  vacilla- 


tion. and  nattering  nabobs  of 
negativism.  Unfortunately, 
the  tactic  backfired  since 
these  tended  to  be  the  only 
reported  sections  of  speeches 
that  were  often  well-thought- 
out  expositions  of  the  conser- 
vative case. 

In  fact  the  conservative  tide 
was  running  so  strongly  that 
the  Nixon- Agnew  team  was  re- 
elected by  an  overwhelming 
margin  in  1972.  Then  the 
bizarre  — and  wholly  unnec- 
essary — events  of  the  Water- 
gate burglary  and  its  atten- 
dant illegalities  began  to 
unraveL 

At  first  the  distance  be- 
tween Nixon  and  his  potential 
successor  worked  strongly  to 
Agnew's  advantage.  The 
special  prosecutor's  inquiries 
demonstrated  quite  clearly 
that  Nixon's  inner  circle  had 
kept  Agnew  well  away  from 
the  running  of  the  re-election 


campaign.  But  this  respire 
proved  brief. 

In  April  1973.  the  White 
House  learned  that  the  US  at- 
torney in  Baltimore  was  in- 
vestigating payoffs,  illegal 
campaign  contributions,  and 
rax  evasion  among  a number 
of  the  vice-president's  former 
associates  Agnew  was  clearly 
implicated.  There  were  des- 
perate behind-the-scenes 
efforts  to  keep  the  lid  on  the 
scandal  but  i:  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Eliot  Richardson, 
the  Attorney- GeceraL 

His  investigation  remained 
unknown  for  four  months 
until  revealed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  After  frantic 
attempts  at  plea  bargaining. 
Agnew  settled  for  a noncusto- 
dial sentence.  He  resigned  on 
Occober  9.  pleading  no  contest 
to  a long  list  of  charges  the 
following  day.  He  was  fined 
S10.U00  and  given  a three-year 


suspended  sentence.  He 
retired  to  California  to  open 
an  international  trade 
consultancy. 

In  later  years.  Agnew  was  to 
indicate,  as  he  did  in  his  1980 
apologia.  "Go  Quietly  ...  Or 
Else  ' that  pressure  from  the 
White  House  had  forced  him 
into  resigning.  This  was  his 
second  venture  into  print  His 
first  was  a novel  about  high- 
level  Washington,  The  Can- 
field  Decision,  that  was  briefly 
a best  seller. 

In  a 1980  television  inter- 
view. Agnew  said:  "I  wouldn't 
recommend  anyone  go  into 
politics  today,  any  young  per- 
son. Because  it's  just  people, 
the  expectation  of  people  from 
people  in  public  office  is  just 
so  high  that  no  ordinary  man 
can  ever  perform  to  suit 
them."  The  interviewer  then 
asked  if  honesty  could  not  le- 
gitimately be  expected.  ‘Yes,” 


Agnew  said,  “but  honesty  is  a 
different  thing  to  different 
people.” 

In  recent  years,  Agnew 
underwent  a sort  of  rehabilita- 
tion. In  May  1995,  a white  mar- 
ble bust  of  the  former  vice- 
president  was  unveiled  in  flu 
Capitol  in  Washington,  join- 
ing images  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents who  preceded  him.  •' 

Three  months  earlier,  in 
February.  Maryland  gover- 
nor. Parris  Glendening  res- 
cued Agnew’s  portrait  from  a 
storage  room  and  hung  it 
along  with  the  other  past 
Maryland  governors  in  the 
State  House  Reception  Room. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  ' ; 


Harold  Jackson 


Spiro  Theodore  Agnew,  lawyer 
and  politician,  bom  November  8, 
1918:  died  September  17. 1996 


Nicholas  Wahl 

Outsider  in 
France’s 
inner  circle 


Nick  wahl,  who  has 
died  aged  68,  was  a 
legendary,  and  rare, 
foreign  insider  in 
French  politics.  His  parents 
were  from  Budapest  but 
moved,  after  a brief  time  in 
Paris,  to  New  York  where  he 
was  born;  but  his  Harvard 
PhD  in  the  mid-1950s  took 
him  back  to  Europe. 

His  subject  was  the  tension 
and  rivalry  that  developed  in 
wartime  between  De  Gaulle's 
Free  French  in  exite  and  the 
resistance  movement  in 
France.  He  had  charm,  ener- 
gy. a zest  for  life  and  politics 
(perhaps  more  for  academic 
political  science)  and  a deep 
knowledge  of  French  politics 
(that  came  from  the  Harvard 
training  to  read  widely  — 
something  rare  among  actual 
politicians).  All  this  im- 
pressed itself  so  much  on  De 
Gaulle's  young  entourage  that 
soon  he  found  himself 
granted  regular  access  to  the 
great  man.  as  well  as  becom- 
ing a life-long  friend  of  Michel 
Debre. 

After  De  Gaulle  came  to 
power  in  1958,  Wahl  found 


himself  on  the  Inside  track. 
The  principal  draftsman  of 
the  new  constitution  would 
take  long  country  drives,  sup- 
posedly unobserved,  to  con- 
sult with  the  supposedly  dis- 
interested Nick  (in  a political 
sense  at  least)  to  talk  over  di- 
lemmas: and  when  Debre  be- 
came prime  minister.  Nick 
was  already  a part-time  mem- 
ber of  a circle  of  unofficial  ad- 
visers. often  used  as  a sound- 
ing board  on  American 
opinion  and  reactions.  There 
is  a story  that  during  the  Al- 
gerian crisis  he  had  an  army 
helicopter  put  at  his  disposal 
(to  move  more  quickly  and 
observe  more  closely,  not  to 
get  away). 

But  all  this  time  he  was 
pursuing  an  academic  career 
in  the  United  States,  moving 
from  Harvard  to  a chair  at 
Princeton  in  1964.  From  there 
he  organised  famous  annual 
triangular  meetings  with  Nuf- 
field College.  Oxford  (where 
he  was  a Visiting  Fellow  1962- 
64).  and  the  Instina  d 'Etudes 
Politiques  (France's  leading 
postgraduate  politics  insti- 
tute) to  which  leading  figures 


The  General's  men  . . . Professor  Wahl  (left)  with  Jacques  Chirac 


in  the  political  life  of  the 
three  countries  were  invited 
— or  rather,  it  seemed  to  me. 
summoned. 

For  more  than  20  years, 
Wahl  and  his  friend  Philip 
Williams  of  Nuffield  (Gait- 
skell’s  biographer)  would 
make  one  or  two  two-week  in- 
terview ing  raids  together 
through  the  French  political 
elite,  just  to  stay  in  touch. 
The  story  was  that  great  men 
were  cross  when  dropped 
from  their  Itinerary,  and  that 
some  of  those  included  would 
ring  them  to  ask  what  others 
had  said. 

But  if  he  was  the  prince  of 
friendly  insiders,  there  was 
perhaps  a price  to  be  paid. 
Williams  wrote  two  major 
books  on  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 


Republics  while  Wahl  never 
produced  either  the  long-ex- 
pected major  biography  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  nor  any 
major  book  on  French  poli- 
tics. only  some  short  and  ele- 
gant think-pieces  and  a good 
student  textbook  on  the  Fifth 
Republic,  but  textbook  none 
the  less. 

Perhaps  he  got  trapped,  as 
can  happen,  into  feeling  that 
anything  he  wrote  using  in- 
side knowledge  would  then 
appear  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence or  friends.  Friendship 
meant  a lot  to  him.  It  is  the 
insider's  dilemma  for  both  ac- 
ademics and  journalists. 

However,  he  was  to  put  all 
his  inside  knowledge.  French 
connections  and  charm  to  ex- 
traordinarily good  academic 


use  when  he  became  director 
of  the  Institute  of  French 
Studies  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  1978  and  professor  of 
French  Civilisation  and  His- 
tory. He  turned  it  from  being 
concerned  exclusively  with 
literature  into  the  very’  model 
of  an  interdisciplinary  centre. 

France  was  studied  as  a 
whole  — economics,  politics, 
history  and  literature:  and  he 
turned  it  into  a major  meet- 
ing place  for  distinguished 
French  visitors  and  Ameri- 
can politicians,  scholars  and 
intellectuals.  Good  at  fund- 
raising, his  longer-term  visi- 
tors would  join  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  PhD  students,  and 
then  give  them  good  contacts 
in  France.  Over  the  years,  he 
was  many  times  a visiting 


professor  in  France  and  be- 
came a Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  and  a Com- 
mander of  the  National  Order 
of  Merit 

That  his  Gaullisi  connec- 
tions were  from  opportunity, 
curiosity  and  empathy,  rather 
than  commitment  is  seen  by 
his  real  commitments  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  once 
ran  unsuccessfully  in  the 
New  York  Democratic  Con- 
gressional primaries,  and  Iris 
friend.  John  Brademas.  the 
president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. had  been  Democratic 
majority  chief  whip  in  the 
House  until  Reagan's  time. 

During  the  Carter  presi- 
dency. Nick  was  a consultant 
to  the  State  Department  and 
the  National  Security  Coun- 
ciL  But  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
his  decidedly  European  good 
manners,  charm,  irony  and 
sang-froid  did  not  always 
click  with  the  slightly 
coarser,  careerist  and  hu- 
mourless atmosphere  of 
Washington  and  New  York 
politics. 

His  first  marriage  was  dis- 
solved. but  his  second,  in  1988 
to  Charlotte  Johnson,  the 
English  painter,  was  close 
and  happy,  and  it  led  him  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  in 
London  amid  her  family  and 
friends.  He  died  — perhaps 
emblematically  in  a room  in  i 
St  Thomas's  directly  over- 
looking the  Palace  of  West- 
minster — after  a long  and 
stoical  battle  against  cancer, 
clear  as  an  unbeliever  that  he 
had  enjoyed  life  to  the  full. 


Bernard  Crick 


Anthony  Nicholas  Maria  Wahl, 
historian,  born  June  7.  I92e: 
died  September  13.  1996 


Birthdays 


Kate  Adie.  television  jour- 
nal isL  51:  Louise  Sotting, 
broadcaster,  financial  con- 
sultant. 57:  Rosemary  Ca- 
sals. former  tennis  player, 
48;  Judith  Church.  Labour 
MP.  44;  Justin  Dukes,  chief 
executive,  European  Commu- 
nications Industries  Consor- 
tium. 55;  Michael  Elpbick. 
actor.  50:  Jim  Fox.  pentath- 
lon winner.  55;  Sidonie 
Goossens.  harpist  96:  Rose- 
mary’ Harris,  actress,  66; 
Simon  Hemaus,  High  Com- 
missioner to  Kenya,  56:  Rich- 
ard Gray,  director.  Manches- 
ter City  Art  Galleries.  45; 
Jeremy  Irons,  actor.  48; 
Tanith  Lee,  writer.  49; 
David  McCall  urn.  actor,  63; 
Austin  Mitchell.  Labour 
MP.  62;  Penelope  Mortimer, 


novelist,  78;  Pete  Murray, 
broadcaster,  68:  Derek 
Nimmo,  actor,  64:  Dr  Harold 
Plenderleith.  antiquarian 
and  scientist,  98;  Prof  Ferry 
Porsche,  car  designer.  87; 
Zandra  Rhodes,  fashion  de- 
signer, 56;  Dr  George  Rich- 
ardson. former  warden.  Ke- 
ble  College,  Oxford.  72;  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  Chancellor,  Sussex 
University.  67;  Pida  Ripley, 
director,  WomenAid,  52; 
Bridget  Rosewell,  econo- 
mist, 45;  David  Seaman, 
footballer.  33;  Marc  Surer, 
racing  driver.  45;  Twiggy 
(Lesley  Hornby),  model  and 
actress,  47;  Prof  Christo- 
pher White,  authority  on 
fine  art,  66;  Paul  Williams, 
composer  and  lyricist,  56. 


Death  Notices 


ALLEN.  On  September  riti,  suddenly, 
Stephen  rSiene’i  o!  Cieobury  Mortimer, 
aged  61  Funeral  Si  Marys  Cnurcti.  Clao 
bu-v  Mortimer.  Tuevtar  September  24th. 
Tt  ™m  Family  Rowers  Pv Italians  tar  Brit- 
ish Heart  Foundation  Donations  and  inqui- 
ries 10  F J Burton  F‘D  9.  tel  Claabury  Mor- 
timer 101ZWI  2'3-taO 

PHILLIPS.  Polar  Gordon,  of  Imperial 
Oinra.  North  Harrow  Peaied  away  cm  the 
tlih  September  19%  in  EL  Austell.  Corn- 
wall Funeral  service  to  lake  place  on  Fri- 
&>f  2 0m  September  1996  at  St  Georges 
Church.  Pinner  Vie*.  Harrow  al  ipm  (ok 
lowed  b>  a Cremation  al  Breakjjpear  Cro- 
maloriumal  2pm  All  enquiries  to  Barrw?  S 
Sons  Ltd  Tel  r>o  0101  743  4314 
MACLEAN  Efcaboth  Nancy  el  Church  Ccrt- 
Li(]*  Combe  O' ON  died  aqed  tU  in  Witney 
Hesmial  on  September  Iran  iase  She  was 
■ormeriv  Headmistress  ol  the  Glutens 
School.  Chester  1B4T.J97T  Private  crema- 
tion (allowed  by  Thanksgiving  Service  at 
2.60c  m.  on  Wednesday  25th  September  in 
SI  Laurence  Church  Combe  Lunga  No 
Mowers  please  but  U wished,  donations  to 
Friends  ol  Witney  Hospital 


BFo  place  yctir  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  *567  Far  0171  713  41». 


LINCOLN,  WRbm  Edward  M.RE  of  HW- 
verhampUHi  Passed  away  SefABflttar  Min 
aged  S3  ysare  Tnsnhyou  tor  Ihe  Ids  and 
love  yon  nave  vote  family.  Ml  enqulrm  id 
Co-operative  Funeral  Service.  Wolver- 
hampton 01902  23706 


Acknowledgments 

LITTLE.  Thames  Howard  (Tom),  qulatiy  4 
home  in  Toronto  on  2nd  September  aped 
32  Much  loved  and  missed  by  tartly  and 
tnentto  m Canada.  Scotland  and  Irani  aU 
his  iravete. 


In  Memoriam 

CLARE.  Arthur  Victor,  to  pay  tribute  M 
Councillor  Arthur  former  Lord  Mayor  ol 
Norwich  al  BJacfctrlars  HaU,  Norwich  on 
22m  Seoiember  al  3.00pm. 

PLOWMAN  S I REE  TEN.  BMv  EtMo, 

3 July  T9B3  - 19  SeptomtwrJMS. 
fiiiiy  boy.  Billy  boy.  ptayma  in  hie  dsn. 
Billy  bey.  Billy  boy.  with  his  band  ol  frtwds 
Lavod  by  tea  mum.  laved  Dy  his  dad, 

Bill-,-  boy.  Billy  boy 


Jackdaw 


FAQs 

SHOPPING  — Does  your  dog 
regularly  suffer  from  any  of 
the  following? 

Loose  bowels,  wind,  skin 
irritation. 

How  do  you  purchase  your 
plants,  bulbs,  roses,  shrubs 
and  seeds? 

Which  one  cigar  brand  is 
smoked  most  often? 

Leisure  — Do  you  belong  to  a 
golf  club? 

& you  ride,  do  you  own  a 
horse? 

Have  you  ever  or  do  you  cur- 
rently play  the  following? 
Littlewoods  Pools.  Vernons 
Pools.  National  Lottery. 

Do  you  read  romantic  Fiction? 
Health  — If  anyone  in  your 


household  is  affected  by 
thrush,  which  of  the  following 
treatments  is  used? 

Canesten  or  Diflucan? 
Barclays  Bank  would  like  to 
send  information  to  your  chil- 
dren about  teenage  bank  ac- 
counts. Please  sign  below  if 
you  have  no  objections. 

Your  home  — What  is  your 
approx  Imate  mobile  phone 
bill  per  month? 

If  you  are  connected,  what  is 
your  e-mail  address? 

Some  of  the  more  bizarre  ques- 
tions that  the  Consumer 
Research  Bureau  suney  asks 
you  to  puzzle  over  (if  you  ever 
bother  to  read  it). 

Universal  Qs 

DOUGLAS  Adams  "There  is  a 
theory  which  states  that  if  ever 
anybody  discovers  exactly 
what  the  Universe  is  for  and 
why  it  is  here,  it  will  instantly 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
something  even  more  bizarre 
and  inexplicable.  There  is  an- 
other theory  which  states  that 
this  has  already  happened." 
Albert  Einstein  “Only  two 
things  are  infinite,  the  universe 
and  human  stupidity,  and  Fm 
not  sure  about  the  former.” 


Richard  Cook  “Programming 
today  is  a race  between  soft- 
ware engineers  striving  to 
build  bigger  and  better  idiot- 
proof  programs,  and  the  Uni- 
verse trying  to  produce  bigger 
and  better  idiots.  So  far.  the 
Universe  is  winning.” 

Edward  P.  Tryon  “In  answer 
to  the  question  of  why  it  hap- 
pened, I offer  the  modest  pro- 
posal that  our  Universe  is  sim- 
ply one  of  those  things  which 
happen  from  time  to  time.” 
Max  Frisch  Technology  is  a 
way  of  organising  the  universe 
so  that  man  doesn't  have  to 
experience  it" 

Woody  Allen  ‘Tm  astounded 
by  people  who  want  to  ‘know' 
the  universe  when  it’s  hard 
enough  to  find  your  way 
around  Chinatown." 

Fred  Hoyle  “There  is  a coher- 
ent plan  in  the  universe, 
though  I don't  know  what  it’s  a 
plan  for." 

Christopher  Morley  "My  the- 
ology. briefly,  is  that  tlie  uni- 
verse was  dictated  but  not 
signed." 

Calvin  and  Hobbes  (BUI  Wat- 
terson)  "The  surest  sign  that 
intelligent  life  exists  elsewhere 
in  the  universe  is  that  it  has 
never  fried  to  contact  us." 


The  age-old  question  of  the  uni- 
verse elucidated  for  us.  From  the. 
listserver.  mish  mash. 

Simple  gibber 

HOW  MANY'  readers  of 
Anthony  Burgess’s  novel  A 
Clockwork  Orange,  or  view- 
ers of  Stanley  Kubrick’s  film, 
knew  that  Burgess  took  the 
title  from  an  allegedly  com- 
mon but  never  actually  used 
British  simile,  "queer  as  a 
clockwork  orange"?  Can  any- 
one recall  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  “Koyaanisqatsi"  and 
“Powaqatsi"?  And  were  there 
any  secrets  encrypted  in  Lucy 
in  the  Sky  With  Diamonds,  or 
was  it  just  a song  about  a fly- 
ing girl  with  a necklace?  Now- 
adays. dreary  old  comprehen- 
sibility is  still  very  much 
around.  A film  about  a boy- 
man  called  Jack  is  called  Jack. 
A film  about  a crazed  baseball 
Gan  is  called  The  Fan.  The  film 
version  of  Jane  Austen ’s 
Emma  is  called  Emma. 

However,  titular  mystifica- 
tion continues  to  intensify. 
When  Oasis,  the  British  pop 
phenoms.  sing  “You're  my 
Wonderwall,"  what  can  they 
mean?  "I  intend  to  ride  over 


you  on  my  motorbike,  round 
and  round,  at  very  high 
speed"?  Surely  not  And  Bla- 
derunner?  Yes,  I know  that 
hunters  of  android  "repli- 
cants" are  called  "hladerun- 
ners"  - but  why?  And  yes, 
yes,  William  S.  Burroughs 
(again)  used  the  phrase  in  the 
title  of  a 1979  novel:  and,  to  get 
really  arcane,  there's  a 1974 
medical  thriller  called  The 
Bladerunner,  by  the  late  Dr 
Alan  E Nourse.  But  what  does 
any  of  this  have  to  do  with 
Ridley  Scott's  movie?  Harri- 
son Ford  runs  not.  neither 
does  his  blade.  Shouldn't  a 
work  of  art  give  us  the  keys 
with  which  to  unlock  it’s 
meaning?  But  perhaps  it's 
just  the  phrase  that  sounds 
cooL  thanks  to  those  echoes  of 
Burroughs,  Daddy  cool 
himself. 

In  1928.  Luis  Bunuel  and 
Salvador  Dali  co-directed  the 
surrealist  classic  Un  Chien 
Andalou.  a film  about  many 
things,  but  not  Andalusian 
dogs.  So  it  is  with  Quentin 
Tarantino’s  First  film,  Reser- 
voir Dogs.  No  reservoir,  no 
dogs,  no  use  of  the  words  "res- 
ervoir”, “dogs,''  or  “reservoir 
dogs"  at  any  point  in  tbe 


movie.  No  imagery  derived 
from  dogs  or  reservoir  dogs  or 
dogs  in  reservoirs  or  reser- 
voirs of  dogs.  Nada.  or.  os  Mr 
Pink  and  co.  would  say. 
"Fuckin'  nada." 

But  these  days  the  thing 
about  incomprehensibility  is 
that  people  aren’t  supposed  to 
get  it  hi  accordance  with  the 
new  Zeitgeist,  therefore,  the 
title  of  the  piece  has  in  part 
been  selected  — “sampled" — 
from  Lou  Reed's  wise  advice. 


New  Yorker.  Reservoir  Frogs 


"Don’t  eat  at  places  called 
Mama’s.”  in  a recent  issue  of 
this  magazine.  To  forestall 
any  attempts  at  exegesis 
("Author.  Citing  Dacia's  Erst- 
while Esotericisra,  Opposes 
Present-Day  'Mamaist'  Ob- 
fuscations"). I confess thatas 
a title  it  means  nothing  at  all; 
but  then  tlie  very  concept  of 
meaning  is  now  outdated, 
nerdy,  p re- ironic.  Welcome  to 
the  New  Incomprehensibil- 
ity: gibberish  with  attitude. 
Salman  Rushdie  admitting  to 
meaning  nothing  at  aJL  The 
piece  uns  entitled  Reservoir 
Frogs  (or.  Places  Called  Ma- 
ma’s). The  New  Yorker. 

Bonkers 

STATUS  of  Paul's  Extra 
Refrigerator  at  Wed  18 

11.301996 

• The  refrigerator  is  48 
degrees  Fahrenheit  9 degrees 
Celsius. 

• The  freezer  compartment  is 
12  degrees  Fahrenheit,  — uj 
degrees  Celsius. 

• The  Diet  Coke  can  is  41 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  5 degrees 
Celsius. 

• It  is  dark  in  here 

• The  door  is  closed 


Question:  How  come  the  Diet 
Coke  is  frequently  colder  than 
the  refrigerator? 

Answer:  The  refrigerator 
temperature  is  not  uniform.  It 
is  below  freezing  up  by  the  - 
coils  at  the  top  of  the  compart' 
raent  and  warm  by  the  gap  to 
the  door  seal  where  the  wires 
enter  the  refrigerator.  ' : 
Tub  status  as  of  Wed 
September  18 11.33 1996  . 
Paul’s  hot  tub  is  a bit  warm  at  - 
about  104  degrees  Fahrenheit 
It  is  nice  outside  at  about  69 
degrees  Fahrenheit  The 
ozone  generator  is  not  on.  Tbe 
cover  is  dosed. 

Where  do  these  people  come 
from  ? Paul ‘s  update  comes 
every  day.  Tomorrow  Jackdaw, 
will  exclusively  give  Its  readers, 
'Waving  to  Paul’s  Cats.  "His 
home  page  is  at  www.  hamju-  . 
do.com/  It  also  has  a map  if 
how  tu  yet  to  his  house  if  any- 
one  were  interested  in  visiting. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw&guardian.co.  ukjdx 
0171-713  4366:  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  ti9Farringdon  - - 
Road,  London  ECIR  3BR. 

Emily  Sheffield 
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Morgan  sacks  Peter  Young 


Notebook 


Fund  manager 
dismissed  as 
Imro  inquiry 
gets  underway 


Time  to  cut  the 
Old  Lady  loose 


Richard  MU  as 


PETER  YOUNG,  the 
fund  manager  at 
the  centre  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  City 
watchdog  Imro  into 
Irregularities  at  Morgan 
Grenfell  Asset  Management, 
has  been  sacked  for  “gross 
misconduct",  the  investment 
bank,  said  yesterday. 

High  flier  Mr  Young  was 
suspended  two  weeks  ago  and 
his  personal  assets  frozen 
after  Morgan  Grenfell  halted 
dealings  In  three  European 
investment  funds,  leaving 
90,000  investors  in  limbo  for 
72  hours. 

A spokesman  for  the  invest- 
ment bank  declined  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  reasons  for  Mr  i 
Young's  dismissal,  but  the 
term  "gross  misconduct"  cov- 
ers a broad  spread  of  offences, 1 
including  fraud.  Mr  Young's 
lawyers.  Peters  & Peters, 
have  consistently  denied  any 
fraud  on  his  part. 

Morgan  Grenfell  said  it 
does  not  plan  any  further 
legal  action  against  Mr  Young 
"at  this  stage",  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  bank  is 
waiting  to  see  whether  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office 
launches  an  investigation  be- 
fore going  to  the  courts  for  a 
second  time.  An  SF0  decision 
is  expected  within  a fortnight 
Mr  Young,  aged  38,  was  un- 
available for  comment  at  his 
£450,000  home  in  Amersham 
last  night  He  told  newspapers 
last  week  that  Morgan  Gren- 
fell had  made  him  a 
scapegoat 

linro  said  that  Mr  Young’s 
dismissal  would  not  affect  its 
investigation  into  the  three 
stricken  funds,  which  at  their 
peak  attracted  £1.4  billion, 
“because  as  a registered  Indi- 
vidual he  is  still  bound  by 


r*  I inga  monetary  council  do  not 
to  go  far  enough. 


Mersey  booster 

K FORD’s  lament  — as  it  has 

been  challenged  by  Japa- 
nese producers  — has  al- 
ways  been  that  it  is  saddled 
Edited  bv  with  °W-fashioned  and  inher- 

Al  D ^ ently  inefficient  plants.  The 

AISX  ts rummer  Japanese  were  .said  to  have  an 
* advantage  with  ultra-modern 

IMAGINE  for  a moment  that  Pla"ts-  pliant  single-union 
the  United  Kingdom  - like  deaJs  30 d handpicked  work- 
the  US,  Germany  and  now  h>rees. 


France  — had  an  independent 
central  bank.  If  that  were  the 
case  there  is  no  doubt,  elec- 
tion timetable  notwithstand- 
ing, that  it  would  have  moved 
by  now  to  raise  base  rates  by 


For  Halewood  this  trans- 
lated into  a constant  rumour 
over  its  future.  On  countless 
occasions  Ford  was  said  to  be 
toying  with  the  politically  un- 
palatable proposal  of  shutting 


at  least  onenjuarter  of  a point  Halewood  and  relying  on  sis- 
to  6 per  cent  ter  plants  to  produce  the  Es- 

The  probabilitv  that  the  au-  Ford  *?ad  to  ^educate 

thorities  would  miss  their  in-  Md  its  workforce  in 

flatten  target  down  the  road  nev?  working  practices  even 
without  a monetary  tighten-  35  P^hed  through  a savage 
mg  was  evident  when  the  Programme  of  rationalisation 
Governor  Eddie  George  met  nearly  aO.uOO  UK  jobs  go 
the  Chancellor  in  July.  If  that  mIin  “*e  1980s-  . . 

was  the  case  then,  the  fresh  ^ pr°ce«  has  not  been 


Denying  offences . . . Peter  Young  with  his  wife  Harm  anna  and  children  George,  3,  and  Henry,  2,  at  their  Amersham  home 


Imro  rules".  It  added  that  Mr  pean  Capital  Growth  Fund. 
Young  could  not  work  else-  Described  as  “seriously 


where  in  a similar  capacity 
without  its  approval. 

Mr  Young,  recruited  to 


strange"  by  former  colleagues 
and  friends,  Mr  Young  had  a 


Mr  Young  set  up  a secretive  companies,  yesterday 
web  of  Luxembourg-regis-  dropped  accountants  Deloitte 
tered  holding  companies  to  & Touche  from  its  team  of  in- 


companies, yesterday  tablish  that  sufficient  con- 
dropped  accountants  Deloitte  trols  are  in  place. 


channel  money  into  such 


Morgan  Grenfell  from  Mer-  nology  companies,  particu- 
cury  Asset  Management  four  larly  in  Scandinavia.  In  May 


passion  for  small  high-tech-  Scandinavian  firms,  breaking 
nology  companies,  particu-  a second  Imro  rule  which 


& Touche  from  its  team  of  in-  Thousands  of  Investors 
vestigators  in  favour  of  pulled  out  of  the  stricken 


bars  funds  from  holding  any  of  Interest"  at  Deloitte's  Lux- 


Arthur  Andersen  after  dis-  Morgan  Grenfell  funds  when 
covering  a "potential  conflict  dealing  resumed  a week  ago. 


monetary  framework,  put  in 
place  after  the  Conservative 
ERM  debacle  in  the  autumn 
of  1992,  the  Bank  of  England's 
authority  over  monetary’  pol- 
icy is  still  exercised  at  the 
Chancellor’s  discretion.  The 
ae  photograph:  BRtAN  hatton  Bank  can  weigh  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  probabil- 
tablish  that  sufficient  con-  ities  as  much  as  it  likes,  but 
trols  are  in  place.  in  the  end  the  Chancellor's  in- 

Tbousands  of  Investors  stinct  is  what  counts, 
pulled  out  of  the  stricken  Certainly,  in  terms  of  pro- 
Morgan  Grenfell  funds  when  during  the  pre-election  boom- 


evidence  provided  'by  the  lat-  smoothJ>ut  Ford's  plants  ap- 
est  retail  sales  and  the  nar-  transformed.  Manage- 

row  money  figures  for  August  mf.  ana  un  ions  have 
would  make  it  inevitable.  achieved  something  close  to 
But  despite  the  more  open  ^ °F  .Je  aeed  *? JiMrt 


years  ago.  ran  two  of  the  over  35  per  cent  of  the  funds’  more  than  10  per  cent  of  1 embourgarm. 


funds  under  investigation, 
the  £788  million  European 
Growth  unit  trust  and  the 
£444  million  offshore  Euro- 


portfolio was  invested  in 
highly  illiquid,  unquoted 


single  company. 

Imro,  which  will  spend  the 


stocks,  even  though  Imro  im-  next  few  months  trying  to  un- 
poses a ceiling  of  10  per  cent  tangle  this  web  of  holding 


The  City  watchdog  also  said 
it  had  launched  an  investiga- 
tion into  100  other  unit  trusts 
holding  unquoted  stocks  to  es- 


but  redemptions  levelled  out 
at  £300  million  after  the  Ger- 


let  which  John  Major  needs, 
Mr  Clarke's  decision  to 
ignore  the  advice  on  Thread- 


man  parent  Deutsche  Bank  needle  Street  is  working.  The  . 
pumped  £180  million  in  cash  year-on-year  4.4  per  cent  tn-  ? appear  to  have  real  lose 
into  the  trusts  and  pledged  to  crease  in  retail  sales,  together  SSSShflSlIoS' 

buy  unwanted  assets.  with  a bucket  of  anecdotal 

evidence  from  sports  car  sales  if 

to  record  results  from  John  / hi  nHrf 

Lewis,  signal  unequivocally  JwjL 

« I+rv  that  the  ^el-good  era  is 

I I |T^  returning.  With  the  Stock  Ex-  “ “i?  ^ Japa' 

U UO  I LO  change  holding  its  Big  Bang  makers,  do. 

® celebration  bash  next  week,  it  , j 

I,—  — may  start  to  feel  just  like  late  *id* •*  ] [* 

ike  as  ”sss5riSdi«.a» 

ger.  of  course,  that  inflation  is  bL£5?rity 


productivity  and  quality.  But 
there  is  a limit  to  what  can  be 
achieved  by  Ford  on  its  own. 
For  its  next  big  leap  forward, 
the  company  is  looking  to 
leverage  expertise  in  outside 
suppliers. 

Ford  and  its  US  rival  GM 
have  been  starstruck  by  “big 
ideas"  before.  At  Ford,  it  was 
buying  components  from  just 
one  supplier  — until  strike 
threats  proved  such  depen- 
dency unwise. 

The  danger  with  outsourc- 
ing is  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
another  corporate  fad  with 
few  long-term  benefits.  But  it 


buy  unwanted  assets. 


Olivetti  shares  rebound  as 
shake-out  at  top  confirmed 


John  Glover  In  Milan 

FRANCESCO  Caio,  man- 
aging director  of  Oli- 
vetti. the  troubled  Ital- 
ian office  equipment  and 
computer  giant,  resigned  last 
night  at  an  emergency  board 
meeting  after  less  than  three 
months  in  the  job.  Early 
reports  suggested  that  other 
board  members  had  also  ten- 
dered their  resignation. 

A statement  from  Olivetti 
named  Mr  Caio’s  successor  as 
Roberto  Colaninno,  managing 
director  of  Sogefi,  an  auto 
components  company  con- 
trolled by  ex-Olivetti  chair- 
man Carlo  De  Benedetd. 

Italian  observers  suggested 
last  night  that  the  move  rep- 


18  years  until  he  was  ousted 
in  a boardroom  coup  two 
weeks  ago-  He  speaks  for  14 
per  cent  of  Olivetti  stock 
through  his  C£R  holding  com- 
pany which  also  owns  Sogefi. 


tag  Mr  De  Benedetd  and  Mr 
Tesone  — had  been  targeted 
in  the  same  inquiry.  The 
judges'  investigation,  like  an- 
other being  conducted  by 


Pronto  Italia,  the  holder  of  It- 
aly’s second  GSM  mobile 
phone  licence. 

Yesterday,  Olivetti's  shares 
maintained  their  reputation 


Granada  ups  its 
YTTV  stake  as 
rule  change  nears 


plant  to  share  the  costs  of  new 
technology  and  the  benefits  of 
manufacturing  techniques 
with  a select  band  of  suppli- 
ers secured  by  long-term  con- 
tracts — much  as  the  Japa- 
nese makers  do. 

The  potential  for  Mersey- 
side is  immense.  It  could 
prove  to  be  the  long-sought 
breakthrough  that  the  region 
— now  bolstered  by  priority 


V VIA*  UU«L  iimauwu  w ntr 

about  to  spill  out  of  control.  f(Lrf5fIj!2f2SrtiJStwata« 
Auv,r,uoh  „ n-xw  needs  to  rival  Scotland.  Wales 


Consob,  the  bourse  watchdog,  for  stomach-churning  volatil- 


During  the  day.  shares  in  centres  around  suspicions  ity.  Trading  was  blocked  five 
Olivetti  soared  on  speculation  that  figures  published  in  the  times  as  the  rise  in  the  share 
of  the  move.  The  stock,  after  company's  interim  report  price  continually  exceeded 


Although  as  the  output  gap 
closes,  asset  prices  climb, 
public  sector  pay  is  pushed  up 
and  oil  prices  begin  to  bubble 
there  will  be  no  shortage  of 
forward  danger  signals.  Thus 


falling  19  per  cent  in  the  first 
two  days  of  the  week,  rose  10 
per  cent  to  510  lire  yesterday 
— the  first  time  its  shares 
had  risen  in  over  a week. 


were  misleading. 


technical  limits  on  price  vari- 


-1-HE 

I in  Britain's  terrestrial  hotels  after  its  £3.9  billion  ac-  ger  one  after  the  election.  If 
I television  network  quisition  of  Forte,  spent  Mr  Clarke  keeps  his  courage, 
quickened  yesterday  when  £50  million  in  February  to  lift  then  the  penalty  for  a succes- 
Granada  confirmed  it  had  its  stake  by  nearly  10  per  cent  sor  government  could  well  be 
raised  its  shareholding  In  to  24  per  cent.  The  outlay  an-  having  to  raise  interest  rates 


, Bl.rJrfnnU~~~ tions  before  a full  bid  for  its  there  will  be  no  shortage  of 

c”naiiaiw neighbouring  station.  forward  danger  signals.  Thus 

Granada,  which  said  yes  ter-  every  quarter-point  base  rate 
race  for  supremacy  day  it  is  seeking  to  sell  more  rise  now,  may  save  a Car  big- 
Britain's  terrestrial  hotels  after  its  £3.0  billion  ac-  ger  one  after  the  election.  If 


in  Britain's  terrestrial 
television  network 


The  uncertainty  surround-  ations.  This  was  in  contrast  to  quickened  yesterday  when 


tag  Olivetti's  financial  posi- 
tion sparked  the  wave  of  sell- 
ing which  over  the  past  fort- 


The  shake-up  at  the  top  of  night  has  rocked  the  com- 


Olivetti  was  expected  to  ex-  pany, 
tend  to  other  members  of  the  third 
board  of  the  loss-making  com-  value, 
pany.  including  Antonio  Te-  from 
sone,  who  became  chairman  tag  si 
on  September  3.  tag  fe 

Mr  Caio  was  placed  under  place. 


pany,  wiping  more  than  a 
third  off  its  stock  market 
value.  However,  buy  orders 


earlier  sessions,  when  trad- 
ing was  suspended  for  exces- 
sive falls  in  the  price. 

Analysts  said  that  Olivetti's 
partial  clarification  of  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  its  interim 
report  had  calmed  some  of  the 


from  abroad  have  led  to  ris-  fears  over  the  company's  fl- 
ing speculation  that  a creep-  nanrial  position. 


Yorkshire-Tyne  Tees. 

The  move  follows  specula- 
tion that  rival  Carlton  Is  con- 
templating a takeover  bid  for 
HTV,  the  Welsh  and  West 
Country  broadcaster. 


ticipated  an  easing  in  the  a full  point  or  more  in  its  first 


Government’s  broadcasting 
regulations. 

The  company  has  sought  to 
reduce  speculative  interest  in 


week  in  office:  before  moving 
on  to  the  higher  taxes  needed 
to  resolve  the  fiscal  deficit. 
But  there  is  an  opportunity 


YTTV’s  shares,  by  hinting  for  Tony  Blair  and  Gordon 


and  the  north-east  in  attract- 
ing inward  investors. 


Lone  nuts 

GIVEN  the  £200  million 
hole  punctured  in  the 
accounts  of  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell  (DMG)  and 
the  anguish  caused  to  some 
90.000  investors  in  the  three 
affected  European  trusts,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Peter 
Young  bas  been  summarily 
dismissed  for  "gross  miscon- 
duct". What  would  be  unfor- 
givable, however,  is  if  DMG 


tag  takeover  may  be  taking 


The  clarification  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  morning 


It  also  coincides  with  pre- 1 that  it  may  walk  away  from  a i Brown  in  this  scenario.  If  1 believes  that  matters  should 


last  night  that  the  move  rep-  Judicial  investigation  on  Mon-  Milan  sources  noted  that  at 
resented  a new  effort  by  Mr  day.  then  on  Tuesday  it  current  prices,  shares  in  Oli- 
De  Benedetti  to  regain  control  emerged  that  three  other  vetti  are  worth  less  than  the 
of  the  company  he  headed  for  senior  executives  — includ-  value  of  its  stake  in  Omnitel- 


Milan  sources  noted  that  at  after  Consob  had  taken  the 
current  prices,  shares  in  Oli-  unusual  step  of  giving  the 


dictions  from  Ulster  TV, 
which  yesterday  reported  a 27 


full  bid.  But  few  in  the  indus- 
try are  prepared  to  accept 


they  really  want  to  convince 
the  international  financiers 


per  cent  rise  in  profits  to  that  Granada  will  rest  with 
£4.67  million,  that  the  for-  less  than  total  control 


end  there.  As  was  the  case  at 
Barings,  the  City  is  only  too 


value  of  its  stake  in  Omnitel- 


company  a 24-hour  ultimatum 
to  do  so. 


tunes  of  ITV  companies  will 
improve  significantly  in  1997. 

Although  Granada  main- 
tains its  official  line  that  a 


less  than  total  control  more  serious  about  low  infla- 

Carlton  TV,  which  owns  the  tion  and  prudent  economics 
London  weekday  station  as  than  the  incumbents,  they 


and  the  City  that  they  are  easily  wooed  by  the  “lone 
more  serious  about  low  infla-  nut"  theory  because  it  is  al- 


well  as  Central  TV,  is  also 
understood  to  be  attempting 


should  pledge  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Bank  of  England. 


®SiiiSSaC3SitMa: 


PDFM  sticks 
to  forecast 
that  market 
set  to  fall 

Richard  MHes 

PDFM,  one  of  the  UK’s  big- 
gest pension  managers, 
has  defended  its  decision  — 
reported  in  yesterday's 
Guardian  — to  hold  £10 
billion  of  clients'  assets  in 
cash,  forecasting  an  stock- 
market  crash  to  rival  the  1987 
slump  when  billions  were 
wiped  off  shares. 

The  company,  formerly 
known  as  Phillips  & Drew 
Fund  Management,  denied  it 
was  taking  a huge  gamble 
with  its  customers’  money, 
claiming  that  all  the  warning 
signals  that  would  indicate 
trouble  ahead  are  present  in 
the  market 

In  a statement,  PDFM, 
which  manages  £50  billion  on 
behalf  of  company  pension  ' 
schemes,  said:  “We  have 
every  confidence  in  our  cur- 
rent stance,  which  will  be 
maintained.  PDFM's  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  provide 
sensible  long-term  invest- 
ments for  our  clients." 

Since  early  last  year,  PDFM 
has  kept  15  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sets under  its  management  in 
cash  or  securities  that  could 
easily  by  turned  into  cash. 
But  critics  say  PDFM  has 
missed  out  on  one  of  the  big- 
gest stockmarket  rallies  in 
recent  years. 


takeover  bid  for  Yorkshire  is  expansion  through  the  acqui-  with  discretion  to  move  inter- 


ways  that  much  tidier  for  the 
authorities.  But  while  Mr 
Young  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  loss-making  deci- 
sions. those  he  reported  to 


still  undecided,  the  company  sition  of  HTV.  once  broadcast  est  rates  on  its  own,  rather  and  those  responsible  for  en-  : 


confirmed  it  has  exercised 
warrants  in  the  regional 
broadcaster  to  take  its  stake 
to  a potential  27  per  cent  — up 
from  the  current  24  per  cent. 


ownership  restrictions  are  than  the  Government’s  time- 
lifted,  probably  in  early  table,  now.  New  Labour's  cur- 


November. 

That  will  mean  the  replace- 
ment of  rules  which  impose 


rent  unformed  ideas  on  creat- 


surtag  compliance  with  the  ' 
ruiebook  must  also  be 
regarded  as  culpable. 


In  order  not  to  tall  foul  of  an  ownership  ceiling  of  two 


broadcasting  regulations 
which  restrict  the  number  of 
ITV  regional  stations  con- 
trolled by  one  group,  Granada 
is  "warehousing"  the  extra 
shares  in  a company  owned 
jointly  with  its  financial  ad- 
viser, Lazards. 

Shares  in  YTTV  rose  by  an- 
other 5p  to  I155p,  even 
though  Granada's  chief  exec- 
utive, Charles  Allen,  said  it 
was  still  weighing  up  its  op- 


regional  ITV  franchises  with 
a requirement  that  media 
groups  should  not  control 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
national  audience. 

Observers  predict  that  the 
commercial  terrestrial  net- 
work will  soon  be  dominated 
by  Granada,  Carlton  and 
United  News,  whose  TV  inter- 1 
ests  include  Meridian,  Anglia 


SBC  to  axe  1 ,700  and  close 
branches  in  bid  to  lift  profits 


Sarah  Whitebloom 


SWISS  Bank  Corporation 
yesterday  unveiled  radi- 
cal plans  to  axe  1,700  jobs  and 


making  similar  moves.”  said 
Patrick  Carisch,  who  man- 
ages Sf550  million  at  Swiss 
Volks  bank.  The  SBC  move, 
which  will  result  in  three 
banking  centres  in  Basel, 


and  a near  15  per  cent  stake  ] close  a quarter  of  its  Swiss  ] .Geneva  and  Zurich  Instead  of 


in  Yorkshire. 


* c°mS^fYmDrew  Fat  controller  faces  £1 .5m  worth 
of  ‘warm,  fluffy’  characters 


— — — — — — fund  international  expan- 

yy,lCUIT . sion  — is  planning  "warm. 

Media  Correspondent  cuddly”  characters  that 

will  appeal  to  younger  chil- 

THOMAS  the  Tank  En-  dren  and  parents  alike.  It 
giw«i  is  about  to  get  some  hopes  to  capitalise  on  the 


new  friends.  The  animation  reaction  in  the  US  against  credit  risk  provisions  have 
group  Britt  Allcroft  has  violent  cartoons  such  as  eaten  into  profits  from  tavest- 
slgned  a £1.5  million  deal  to  Power  Rangers  and  a move  ment  banking  which  is 
develop  a new  range  of  chU-  towards  gentler,  more  edu-  centred  in  London  and  Chi- 


branches  in  a -bid  to  boost 
flagging  Profits. 

It  is  also  to  take  extraordi- 
nary charges  of  SF3.3  billion 
<£1.7  billion)  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  potential 
future  losses  on  loans. 

SBC,  Switzerland’s  third 
largest  bank,  has  been  hit  by 
recessionary  pressures  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  previously 
unassailable  Swiss  banking 
sector. 

Its  move  comes  as  rising 
credit  risk  provisions  have 
eaten  into  profits  from  invest- 


develop  a new  range  of  chil-  towards  gentler,  more  edu- 
dren’s  characters  aimed  at  cational  programming. 


the  worldwide  television 
market. 

The  partnership  with 


Britt  Allcroft’s  television 
version  of  Thomas  the 
Tank  Engine  helped  it 


VCI,  Britain’s  largest  inde-  make  a pre-tax  profit  of 
pendent  video  and  publish-  £2  million  last  year.  It  has 
ing  group,  will  allow  it  to  also  successfully  developed 
promote  the  new  charao-  Mumfie,  a little  pink 


ters  through  merchandis- 
ing, books  and  audio  CD. 

Britt  Allcroft  — which  is 
seeking  a £5  million  Stock 
Exchange  flotation  to  help 


elephant. 

A new  joint  venture  pro- 
duction company.  Moon- 
beam Limited,  will  be  es- 
tablished under  the  deal. 


cago.  It  bought  City  invest-  charges,  however,  i 
ment  bank  SG  Warburg  for  its  setting  up  of  a S 
$1.3  billion  last  year.  reserve  to  “absorb 

“All  three  Swiss  banks  are  in  annual  provision 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 

Australia  1.9120  France  7.74  Italy  2.328  Singapore  2.1425 

Austria  16.05  Germany  2.2835  Malta  D 5440  South  Africa  6.78 

Belgium  46.92  Greece  366  00  Netherlands  2.5635  Spain  192.00 

Canada  2.0B20  Hong  Kong  11.72  New  Zealand  2.16  Sweden  10.18 

Cyprus  0.7010  India  55.51  Norway  8.8230  Switzerland  1 8675 

Denmark  8.8240  Ireland  08385  Portugal  234.00  Turkey  134.B16 

Finland  7.02  Israel  4.92  Saudi  Arabia  5 80  USA  1.5215 

Supphad  bv  Names!  Sank  (excluding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  sheiriit. 


the  current  15  and  the  closure 
of  80  branches,  is  the  second 
shake-up  in  four  months  after 
the  splitting  of  its  global  busi- 
ness into  four  groups. 

It  follows  similar  action 
taken  by  CS  (Credit  Suisse) 
Holding,  which  is  axe  tag  5,000 
jobs  worldwide,  and  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  (UBS). 

SBC  said  that  Its  move  will 
plunge  the  institution  into  a 
“one-time  technical  loss”  of 
SF1.9  billion  for  the  current 
year.  Group  net  profit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  SFl  .4  billion,  be- 
fore the  extraordinary  charges 
are  made.  Its  extraordinary 
charges,  however,  result  from 
its  setting  up  of  a SF2.4  billion 
reserve  to  “absorb  volatility" 
in  annual  provisioning. 
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Management  ready  to  back 


The  Guardian  Thursday  September  ig  ^ 


on  condition  outside  suppliers  takej)verpartS£t^du^on 

•Ilf? 


Price  of  a new 
Ford  Escort: 
dole  for  1 ,000 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


UP  TO  1,000  jobs  are 
to  be  axed  at 
Ford's  Halewood 
car  plant  on 
Merseyside  as  the 
price  of  investment  to  build 
the  next  version  of  the  Escort. 

In  a move  that  would  affect 
dose  to  a quarter  of  the  work- 
force in  the  car  body  and  as- 
sembly plant.  Ford  wants  to 
replace  in-house  production 
with  outside  suppliers  in  the 
manufacture  and  assembly  of 
components  to  cut  costs  and 
boost  productivity. 

The  company  is  trying  to 
persuade  component  compa- 
nies to  set  up  factories 
nearby,  on  a new  industrial 
park,  to  supply  Halewood. 
Local  aid  agencies  are  back- 
ing the  creation  of  the  park  as 
a way  of  creating  hundreds  of 
new  jobs  and  revitalising  the 
hard-hit  region. 

Talking  of  the  creation  of  a 
"wrap-around  factory",  one 
executive  said  last  night: 
"The  multiplier  effect  in 
terras  of  jobs  could  be  huge.” 
Similar  plans  for  an  indus- 
trial park  are  under  consider- 


Talking  of  the 
creation  of  a 
‘wrap-around 
factory3,  one 
executive  said: 
‘The  multiplier 
effect  in  terms  of 
jobs  could  be 
huge.3  Similar 
plans  for  an 
industrial  park  are 
being  considered 
for  Dagenham 


ation  for  the  Ford  plant  at 
Dagenham  in  Essex. 

Although  trade  unions  and 
the  company  were  tight- 
lipped  yesterday.  Ford  is 
understood  to  have  held  ex- 
tensive talks  with  unions  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  their 
agreement.  The  Merseyside 
factory  makes  800  cars  a day 
and  employs  4.500  people;  a 
further  1.200  in  a gearbox  fac- 
tory are  unaffected. 

Some  trade  unionists  are 


thought  to  favour  the  plan  as 
a means  of  securing  the 
plant's  long  terra  future,  pro- 
viding Ford  tries  to  persuade 
suppliers  to  take  on  the 
ousted  workers. 

The  unions  will  also  seek  a 
guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  compulsory  redundancies 
and  expect  the  outsourcing  to 
be  phased  in  rather  than  in- 
troduced abruptly.  No  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 

In  the  1980s  Halewood  suf- 
fered from  a reputation  for 
poor  quality  and  productiv- 
ity. Faced  with  closure 
threats,  local  management 
and  the  workforce  have 
worked  hard  to  improve 
competitiveness. 

Although  the  plant  is  not 
among  Ford's  best  perform- 
ing European  factories,  qual- 
ity has  risen  sharply  and 
senior  management  is  under- 
stood to  be  ready  to  back  its 
long-term  future,  providing 
the  outsourcing  goes  ahead. 

The  new  Escort  is  due  to  go 
into  production  in  1998.  Ford 
has  told  Halewood's  sister 
plants  on  the  Continent  — 
Saarlouis  in  south-west  Ger- 
many and  Valencia  in  Spain 
— that  they  will  make  the 
new  car.  but  so  far  a similar 


The  way  it  was . . . Corsairs  roll  off  the  production  line  in  the  1960s  (left)  but  Halewood  has  also  frequently  been  the  site 
of  industrial  dispute  as  shown  by  dissenting  workers  leaving  a mass  meeting  above  main  photograph:  don  mcphee 


commitment  to  Halewood  has 
not  been  given. 

Outsourcing  of  the  type 
planned  for  Halewood  is  al- 
ready in  place  at  Saarlouis 
and  Valencia.  By  using  out- 
side suppliers  to  make  and  as- 
semble sub-assemblies  — 
which  are  then  sent  to  the 
Ford  factory  as  and  when 
they  are  needed  — the  com- 
pany will  hope  to  cut  its  costs 
and  use  its  suppliers'  expert- 
ise. The  technique  is  already 


used  by  Japanese  car 
manufacturers. 

Local  inward  investment 
agencies  are  thought  to  have 
prepared  marketing  plans 
and  aid  packages  to  persuade 
component  companies  to  set 
up  on  Merseyside.  Such  Qrms 
would  be  eligible  for  state  aid 
providing  certain  criteria,  in- 
cluding job  creation,  are  meL 

Although  Ford  has  started 
preparations  for  making  the 
new  Escort  at  Halewood.  and 


told  suppliers  that  they  must 
be  ready  to  move  to  the  indus- 
trial park,  the  company  may 
withhold  a final  decision  on 
the  investment  until  it  has  se- 
cured aid  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  Government. 

To  secure  that  aid  the  com- 
pany must  be  able  to  tell  the 
Government  that  the  invest- 
ment would  be  placed  else- 
where unless  funds  are  given. 

Ford's  decision  will  also  de- 
pend on  the  markets  in  which 


Halewood's  cars  will  be  sold. 
This  year  the  factory  has  suf- 
fered bouts  of  downtime  due 
to  slack  demand.  If  the  new 
car  were  forecast  to  sell  more 
strongly,  then  Halewood 
would  be  more  economic  to 
run  — and  Ford's  US  manage- 
ment in  Dearborn  more  likely 
to  hack  the  idea. 

Ford  declined  to  comment 
last  night,  but  an  announce- 
ment about  the  Escort  is  likely 
in  the  next  three  months. 


F°Ka  Piant  which 
started  Its  life  with 
such  promise.  Hale- 
wood  has  had  to  spend  * 
great  deal  of  its  33-year  ex- 
istence overshadowed  bv 
uncertainty.  ■ 

Sited  on  a plot  of  Mersey- 

side  land,  bought  in  19m 
when  Ford  was  refused  ner 
mission  to  expand  its  East 
London  Dagenham  plant 
tee  Halewood  plant 
finally  completed  in  1963 
At  the  time.  Ford  was 
plotting  its  future  Em*, 
pean  strategy.  It  was  deter, 
mined  to  back  its  growing 
market  position  in  the  uf 
with  an  expanded  presence 
But  it  was  equally  carefui 
not  to  loosen  its  foothold  hi 
continental  Europe  when 

Britain  remained' deddedh- 

sceptical  about  the  future 
of  European  Community. 

As  Halewood  was  being 
put  together  in  the  North- 
west, Ford  was  also  build, 
ing  a new  plant  at  Genk  in 
Belgium.  The  US.grbapnuw 
has  12  bey  manufacturing 
sites  in  Europe  producing 
nearly  1.5  million  cars  a 
year. 

But  Halewood  and  its 
southern  cousin  at  Dagen- 
ham have  always  been 
lumped  together  in  Ford  de- 
monology as  epitomising 
all  that  is  wrong  with  TJK. 
car  production. 

Throughout  the. 1980s 
and  early  1990s  Ford  was 
struggling  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Japanese  carmak- 
ers setting  up  shop  in  its 
British  backyard:  It 
launched  a massive  series 
of  job-arts  - winch ' refill 
the  UK  workforce  by  nearly 
50,000.  The  process'  contin- 
ued into  the  early  1990s 
which  saw  Ford  of  Britain 
plunge  to  three  years  of 
devastating  losses. 

In  fact  Halewood's  per- 
formance has  now  been 
transformed*  although  4t 
has  remained'  heavily  .de- 
pendent on  the  UK  car  mar- 
ket since  little  production 
has  ever  been  exported. 


Market  worries 
over  what’s  in 
store  for  Next 


BA  to  shed 5,000 Jobs  to  hone  competitive  edge 


Check-in  could  be  sold  off — but 
‘a  lot  of  money’  will  cushion  blow 


Outlook/  Shares 
fall  despite  retailer’s 
progress,  writes 

Pauline  Springett 

NEXT'S  profits  were 
slightly  above  expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless  the 
shares  fell,  thanks  to  a combi- 
nation of  factors.  Analysts 
were  disappointed  with  the 
rise  in  sales  compared  to  last 
year  and  there  had  been  wide- 
spread anticipation  that  the 
company  might  pull  out  a 
spectacular  set  of  results. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that 
Next  has  underperformed. 
Yesterday’s  half-year  results 
showed  that  the  fashion  chain 
is  chugging  along  nicely.  The 
big  question  mark  is  over  its 
future  — where  does,  the  real 
growth  come  from,  given  that 
it  operates  in  a highly  com- 
petitive UK  market  and  its 
overseas  operations  have  yet 
to  set  the  world  ablaze? 

Yeste Play’s  results  showed 
that  the  sales  and  profits  of  all 
Next's  main  activities  have 
increased  over  the  past  six 
months.  The  company  also 
seems  to  have  a knack  of  posi- 
tioning itself  well  within  the 
competitive  marketplace  of 
high  street  women's  fashion 
wear.  Next  scores  in  this  cut- 
throat market  because  it  is 
well  focused.  It  knows  its  cus- 
tomers and  does  not  confuse 
them  with  too  many  options 
— the  range  is  relatively- 
restricted  and  fashionable 
without  being  outlandish. 

As  chief  executive  David 
Jones  said:  “We  are  not  a 
fashion  leader,  we  are  a fash- 
ion follower."  Next  custom- 
ers wanted  clothes  which 
were  in  good  taste  and  would 
last  more  than  one  season. 

Next  plans  to  keep  roughly 
its  current  number  of  stores, 
but  is  moving  from  smaller  to 
larger  premises.  Neither 
prices  to  the  customer  nor 
raw  material  prices  have  per- 
ceptibly shifted  since  last 
year  and  so  margins  are 
largely  unchanged. 

Childrenswear  Is  selling 
more,  but  these  clothes  com- 
mand lower  prices  than  adult 
clothes  and  so  are  not  the 
main  future  profit  driver. 

Next  Interiors  is  also  enjoy- 
ing 3 mini-boom  thanks  to  the 
interest  in  home  decorating 
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and  turnover  has  doubled  in 
the  past  two  years.  But  the  in- 
teriors business  takes  up  a lot 
or  space  in  the  shops  and  is 
only  sold  in  60  plus  of  Next's 
306  high  street  stores. 

Next  Directory  is  also 
showing  promising  signs, 
with  sales  up  23  per  cent  and 
operating  profit  up  by  42  per 
cent.  The  company  has  just 
launched  an  advertising  cam- 
paign to  boost  this  side  of  its 
operations. 

Outside  UK,  the  franchised 
operation  appears  to  be  going 
well,  with  stores  operating  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Far  East  and  Japan.  Next  now 
has  20  franchised  stores  and 
is  planning  to  open  a further 
10  stores  shortly. 

The  French  store,  which 
has  been  open  a year,  is  doing 
badly  and  if  things  do  not 
pick  up  it  could  be  closed.  In 
the  US  a disappointing  start 
is  being  viewed  with  greater 
equanimity  — a revamp  is  al- 
ready underway.  In  the  long 
run  Next  may  well  use  some 
of  its  comfortable  cash  pile  to 
expand  here.  But  the  City 
should  not  hold  its  breath, 
any  US  foray  will  be  slow. 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

BRITISH  Airways  was 
last  night  preparing  to 
contract  out  engineer- 
ing, baggage  handling  and 
check-in  work  in  a “second 
transformation”  which  will 
mean  5.000  job  cuts  in  the 
next  18  months. 

BA  chief  executive  Bob  Ayl- 
ing  said  he  hoped  that  most  or 
the  job  losses  will  be  achieved 
by  early  retirement  or  by  staff 
leaving  voluntarily.  To  soften 
the  blow.  BA  will  offer  "a  lot 
of  money"  to  those  who  want 
to  go.  but  cannot  rule  out 
compulsory  redundancies. 

Most  of  the  jobs  will  disap- 
pear at  BA's  largest  employ- 
ment centres  at  Gatwick  and 
Heathrow  — in  engineering, 
refuelling,  baggage  handling 
and  check-in  which  could  be 
sold  off  to  outside  firms.  But 
it  will  continue  to  recruit  cer- 
tain staff  and  expects  that 
within  three  years  that  its 
numbers  will  be  back  to 
55,000.  the  total  employed  at 
present. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Socialist  peer  Lord 
Hollick  — boss  of.  inter 
alia,  the  Express  news- 
paper group  — made  some 
colleagues  here  feel  deeply 
unloved  last  Friday  when 
he  launched  a quarter-hour 
telephone  rant  suggesting 
our  coverage  of  his  results 
the  previous  day  failed  to 
achieve  the  high  standards 
of  accuracy  long  associated 
with  the  Express  titles.  We 
need  not  have  fretted. 
Doyen  of  the  media  writers, 
the  Financial  Times's  Ray 
Snoddy,  was  treated  to  a 
similar  barrage.  Mean- 
while, we  hear.  Lord  Hol- 
lick’s  “partner”.  United's 
chairman  Lord  Stevens, 
continues  to  be  “con- 
sulted”. Pip  pip,  old  boy. 

THE  Chancellor  was 
guest  of  honour  at  the 
10th  birthday  on  Mon- 
day of  London  Economics, 
the  forecasting  outfit  that 
boasts  former  Downing 
Street  personage  Sarah 
Hogg  among  its  brainboxes. 


Mr  Ay-ling’s  announcement 
is  part  of  the  "Step  Change” 
strategy  which  he  has 
adopted  since  taking  over  in 
January.  After  achieving  re- 
cord profits  of  E585  million,  he 
made  it  clear  that  BA  had  to 
make  £1  billion  worth  of  sav- 
ings over  the  next  three 
years.  If  tee  proposed  alliance 
with  American  Airlines  is  ap- 
proved. it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
extra  jobs. 

The  unions,  who  were  not 
officially  informed  of  the  job 
losses  until  last  night,  ex- 
pressed "deep  concern”.  Sean 
Keating,  national  officer  of 
the  GMB  general  union,  said 
it  would  press  BA  to  make 
sure  that  tee  redundancies 
were  voluntary. 

“BA  is  an  extremely  profit- 
able and  successful  company, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  see 
that  change  is  by  consent.” 
Mr  Keating  ruled  out  strike 
action  at  this  stage. 

Staff  fear  that  the  job  losses 
and  contractlng-out.  due  to 
begin  in  November,  could  1 
lead  to  a decline  in  quality 
and  affect  the  company's  good  I 
reputation.  I 


Three  Pints  entertained  the 
boffins  with  a jolly  tour 
d’horizon  of  anniversaries 
and  birthdays  in  general. 
Strangely  enough,  given  he 
was  speaking  on  September 
16.  there  was  one  birthday 
he  failed  to  mention:  the 
fourth  anniversary  of 
White  Wednesday.  Must 
have  slipped  his  mind. 

COVENT  Garden  PR 
man  Victor  Trocki's 
best-known  client  — 
two-year-old  “race"  horse 
Easycall  — redeemed  him- 
self after  his  three-legged 
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Facing  greater  market 
challenges . . . Bob  Ayling 

Mi-  Ayling,  however,  be- 
lieves that  BA  still  bears 
some  of  the  trappings  of  the 
nationalised  industry  it  was 
up  to  10  years  ago.  and  that  it 
is  not  as  efficient  or  as  com- 
petitive as  it  should  be. 

He  said  yesterday  that 
while  it  had  nourished  as  a 
private  company,  it  bad  to 
face  up  to  greater  challenges 
from  tee  market.  "Our  cus- 
tomers expect  more,  but  our 
cost  of  providing  a seat  has 


performance  at  York  in 

August  with  a 5-1  win  at 
Doncaster  on  Saturday. 
Victor  (“If  it  moves,  publi- 
cise It")  bad  little  time  to 
count  his  winnings,  how- 
ever. Tuesday  night  saw 
him  mastermind  the  open- 
ing of  Le  Bidule  in  Chalk 
Farm,  an  eatery  specialis- 
ing in  Frencb/South  Amer- 
ican food.  Given  that 
France's  only  Known  foot- 
ing in  Latin  America  is 
French  Guyana,  the  ace 
rocket  base  with  a rather 
nice  colony  attached,  per- , 
haps  Le  Bidule  ought  to  be 
renamed  Cuisine  Arlane. 
And  then  on  to  Victor’s 
next  client,  a doorknob.  Or 
rather,  the  “state  of  the  art 
door  decor"  produced  by 
ironmonger  Charles  Col- 
linge;  “you  can’t  just  call 
them  doorknobs"  enthuses 
the  ultimate  PR  man.  No. 
quite.  Don't  ever  change. 

BACK  to  birthdays: 
next  Wednesday 
marks  Year  10  of  the 
Great  Capitalist  Revolution 
— Big  Bang.  Or.  at  least,  it 
does  for  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  codgers  among 
us  may  remember  that  de- 
control of  stockbroking  ac- 
tually occurred  on  October 


risen  faster  than  the  price 
customers  pay  in  a highly 
competitive  marketplace." 

Mr  Ayling  did  not  expect 
wholesale  job  changes,  and 
looked  forward  to  employing 
new  recruits,  skilled  in  cus- 
tomer service  and  languages. 
A "strategy  of  investment  and 
Improved  profitability" 
meant  that  "some  jobs  will  go. 
some  will  be  outsourced  and 
some  will  be  relocated.  We 
will  grow  and  improve." 

In  some  cases  employees 
may  be  redeployed,  retrained 
or  offered  jobs  with  new . 
contractors. 

Areas  for  efficiency  savings 
have  been  identified.  British 
Airways  Engineering  has 
been  restructured  as  a sepa- 
rate business  and  the  com- 
pany has  not  ruled  out  allow- 
ing outside  investors  to  take  ; 
stakes  in  it. 

BA  said  it  will  work  with 
employees  to  ensure  that 
cargo  handling  and  passenger 
revenue  accounting  are  car- 
ried out  at  external  market 
prices. 

New  interactive  flight 
entertainment  is  expected  to 
produce  subtantial  revenue 
and  the  airline's  franchise 
business,  built  up  from  noth- 
ing to  generate  £50  million  in 
fees,  will  be  doubled. 


27  1986.  but  the  re-writing 
of  history  has  been  market- 
driven.  apparently.  Next 
week  was  the  only  ‘•win- 
dow" (uurgh!)  available  for 
use  of  tee  lamented  pre- 
Bang  trading  floor  Liffe, 
the  stripey- blazer  deriva- 
tives operation,  will  have  < 
taken  charge  by  tee  time  of  j 
the  real  Ge  hurts  lug. 


Fast  train  to 
Gatwick  may 
ease  Heathrow 
snarl-ups 

PLANS  to  open  a 75-minute 
rail  link  between  Heath- 
row and  Gatwick  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Terminal  5 
inquiry  by  BAA  as  part  of  the 
airport  operator's  aim  to  shift 
50  per  cent  of  Heathrow’s  pas- 
sengers on  to  public  trans- 
port. writes  Keith  Harper. 

The  route,  via  central  Lon- 
don. will  be  made  possible  by 
the  £350  million  Heathrow  Ex- 
press line  to  Paddington  due 
for  completion  within  two 
years.  It  is  one  of  six  options 
BAA  is  considering  with  the 
private  sector  to  make  further 
use  of  the  line  and  its  16  min- 
ute journey  time. 

The  other  plans  are  for  a 
train-an-hour  service  from 
Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
which  would  mean  building  a 
spur  off  tile  West  Coast  main 
line,  and  a regular  link  to  the 
south-west  of  Heathrow, 
bringing  the  prospect  of 
direct  services  from  Reading 
and  Waterloo. 

Michael  Maine,  BAA's  tech- 


News  in  brief 


nical  director,  said  yesterday 
"Green  our  huge  spending  on 
airport  infrastructure,  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  public  transport 
into  Heathrow.  This  will  not 
only  benefit  travellers  to.  the 
airport,  but  also  London' and 
the  South-east"  . 

Rail  track  is  working  with 
BAA  and  potential  operators 
on  track  improvements.  This 
would  require  private  capital 
and  a more  progessive  atti- 
tude to  investment  than  has 
been  shown  in  the  industry  in 
recent  years. 

BAA  also  announced  that 
motorists  at  Heathrow  are  to 
face  an  extra  25p  charge  for 
not  using  public  transport 
The  £1.25  million  a year  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  will  be 
spent  on  improving  rail, 
coach  and  bus  connections. 

The  new  parking  fee  will  af- 
fect the  airport’s  18,000  park- 
ing spaces  for  visitors,  while 
private  owners  of  another 
10,000  spaces  are  also  likely  to 
be  asked  to  join  the  scheme. 
Motorists  already  pay  be- 
tween £13.80  and  £30  a day. 

The  AA  said:  “It  is  all  very 
well  for  BAA  to  talk  about 
public  transport,  but  it  is 
often  inconvenient  for  people, 
especially  if  they  have  chil- 
dren or  lots  of  luggage." 


WHO'D  have  thought 
Lord  Sterling  was  a 
modern  romancer? 
The  first  lord  of  shipping  is 
showing  himself  remark- 
ably flexible  in  his  attach- 
ments. Only  a week  or  so 
ago.  Sterling  was  crediting 
the  decision  to  merge  his 
container  shipping  opera- 
tions with  those,  of  Nedl- 
loyd  to  a "cultural  compati- 
bility": to  the  fact  he  could 
share  a pint  and  a discus- 
sion of  music  with  his  oppo- 
site number  at  the  Dutch 
shipping  line.  Into  bed  at 
one  minute.  But  then 
swiftly  out  the  other  side 
when  his  partner  became 
an  encumbrance.  So  much 
for  sharing  a pint  at  Norte 
Sea  Ferries,  where  Sterling 
has  just  decided  that  a 50/ 
50  venture  is  no  longer  ten- 
able and  he  must  have  sole 
control. 


Losses  pile  up 
at  British  Biotech 

INi.  REAS  ED  losses  of  £8  million  were  yesterday  unveiled  by 
British  Biotech,  the  pharmaceuticals  concern,  for  the  three : 
months  to  the  end  of  July.  The  company  maintained  that  the 
losses  were  within  budget.  The  company  maintained  tbatpro- 
gress  on  two  drugs  during  the  quarter  was  very  significant, 
with  further  news  on  the  compounds  expected  in  two  months. 

Lexpifant.  a drug  to  treat  acute  pancreatitis,  the  firm’s  first 
treatment  is  set  to  be  launched  early  next  year.  Peak  turnover 

of  £300  million  a year  is  being  forecast  for  the  drug. 

British  Biotech  was  one  of  several  such  outfits  to  float  this  . 
year.  Investors  were  taken  by  surprise  in  July  when  the  Arm 
made  a £143  million  cash  call. 

British  Biotech  was  one  of  several  such  outfits  to  float  this 
year.  Investors  were  taken  by  surprise  in  July  when  the  firm 
made  a £143  million  cash  call.  — Sarah  Whitebloom 

Hostile  funeral  offer 

MERGER  mania  yesterday  knocked  at  death's  door  as  Service 
Corp  International-  America’s  largest  funeral  parlour  business.' 
launched  a hostile  bid  for  its  Canadian  rival,  Laewen.  Although 
based  in  Canada,  Loewen — North  America’s  second  largest — 
has  virtually  all  its  assets  in  the  US.  The  offer,  a share  swap,  is 
valued  at  $2.8  billion. 

Should  the  takeover  succeed,  it  would  result  in  a company  with 
3,750  funeral  homes  and  600  cemetari.es,  consolidating  the  frag- 
mented “death  services"  in  one  fell  swoop.  But  as  the  deal  would 
merge  the  two  largest  players  In  the  funeral  parlour  industry,  if 
would  come  under  antitrust  scrutiny.  — Mark  Tran  inNew-York 
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Racing 


Sleepytime  lias 
bookies  at  odds 


Chris  Hawkins 


Henry  Cecil  struck 
fear  into  the  hearts 
of  the  bookmakers 
when  sending  out 
Sleepytime  to  make  an  im- 
pressive winning  debut  in 
yesterday's  Grass  Widows 
Maiden  Stakes  at  San  down. 

Few  punters  could  afford  to 
back  her  at  prohibitive  odds 
of  30-100  yesterday,  although 
one  high-roller  decided  this 
was  a gilt-edged  opportunity 
to  buy  money  and  waded  in 
with  a bet  of  £7.500  to  win 
£2.500. 

There  was  never  any  dan- 
ger of  him  not  collecting  and 
it  was  just  a question  of  watt- 
ing a couple  of  minutes  to 
pick  up  the  cash. 

Cecil  had  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  considered 
Sleepytime  to  be  out  of  the  or- 
dinary and  she  certainly  con- 
firmed his  view  with  a canter- 
ing five-lengths  success. 

Pat  Eddery  never  moved  a 
muscle,  except  in  his  neck  as 
he  looked  round  for  non-exis- 
tent dangers  as  the  filly 
quickened  on  her  own  a fur- 
long and  a half  out 
“You  could  have  ridden 
that,"  said  Eddery  to  Cecil  as 


he  dismounted.  "They 
couldn't  go  fast  enough  for 
her.” 

Cecil  was  clearly  deeply  im- 
pressed and  this  prompted 
one  of  his  more  playful  moods 
afterwards. 

“I  think  she's  potentially 
useful,  don't  you?”  he  en- 
quired of  the  assembled  press 
corps.  "She's  never  been  off 
the  bit  at  home,  but  she's 
being  doing  it  very  well.  I'm 
almost  as  excited  as  I was  a 
year  ago  with  Bosra  Sham. 

“She’s  a big  filly  — over  16 
hands  — and  the  good  thing  is 
she's  very  relaxed.  I don't 
think  she  would  want  it  too 
firm  — she  jarred  a shoulder 
six  weeks  ago  — and  that's 
why  I ran  her  here  knowing 
the  hill  would  help  her." 

As  she  is  by  Royal  Academy 
a mile  should  hold  no  terrors 
for  Sleepytime.  but  her  dam 
Alidiva.  is  by  Chief  Singer  so 
the  1,000  Guineas  rather  than 
the  Oaks  looks  to  be  her  race 
next  season. 

Ladbrokes  and  Hill's  offer 
her  at  7-1  for  the  Guineas,  but 
Coral’s  were  more  cautious  in 
putting  her  in  at  6-1  behind 
the  4-1  favourite  Dazzle. 

She  is  likely  to  have  one 
more  run  this  season  in 
either  the  Ascot  Fillies  Mile 


Cheltenham  put  on  Irish  Craic 

CHELTENHAM  have  re- 1 ners  over  the  three  d 
christened  their  Novezn-  with  Murohv’s  navinv 


w christened  their  Novem- 
ber meeting  the  Murphy’s 
Irish  Craic  to  mark  the 
renaming  of  the  Mackeson 
Gold  Cup  as  the  Murphy’s 
Gold  Cup. 

The  three-day  Friday  to 
Sunday  fixture  beginning 
on  November  15  will,  like 
the  March  National  Hunt 
Festival,  have  a distinct 
Irish  flavour. 

Besides  ceilidh  bands  and 
Irish  food  stands  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a huge  in- 
crease in  Irish-trained  run- 


ners over  the  three  days 
with  Murphy's  paying  a 
travel  allowance  of  £750  for 
every  Irish  horse  which 
runs  in  one  of  the  eight 
Whitbread-sponsored 
events. 

In  addition  to  supporting  I 
all  six  races  on  the  Satur- 
day. Whitbread  are  to  spon- 
sor the  £8.000-added  Mur- 
phy’s “In  A Bottle”  Hurdle 
(formerly  the  ASW  Hurdle) 
on  Friday  and  the  £7.000- 
added  Morphy’s  Novice 
Handicap  Hurdle  on 
Sunday. 


or  the  Rockfel  Stakes  at  New- 
market. but  Cecil  has  plenty 
to  choose  from  with  Reams  of 
Verse  and  Fleet  River  also 
high  in  his  batting  order. 

Cecil  is  happy  with  the  way 
Bosra  Sham  continues  to  pro- 
gress towards  her  showdown 
with  Mark  Of  Esteem  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  li  Stakes  at 
Ascot  on  Saturday  week,  but 
is  uncertain  as  to  whether 
Dushyantor  will  run  in  next 
month's  Prix  de  l'Arc  de 
Trioraphe. 

"He's  come  out  of  the  Leger 
all  right,  but  we  wonder 
whether  the  Arc  is  the  right 
race  for  him,"  said  Cecil. 

Bosra  Sham  is  a 4-1  chance 
with  Hill's  for  the  QE  n be- 
1 hind  Mark  Of  Esteem,  who  is 
the  2-1  favourite,  and  Ashka- 
lani  (3-1). 

The  Eddery  faithful  looked 
as  if  they  would  collect  when 
No  Cliches  led  inside  the  final 
furlong  in  the  Scottish  Equit- 
able Handicap  only  to  be 
worn  down  in  the  final  strides 
by  Superior  Force,  ridden  by 
Seb  Sanders. 

Superior  Force  was  a wel- 
come fifth  winner  of  the  sea- 
son for  Brooke  Sanders,  who 
is  down  to  nine  horses  in  her 
Epsom  yard. 

This  is  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum.  For  every'  prosper- 
ing Cecil  there  are  20  trainers 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

"They  say  there's  too  much 
racing,  but  mine  can't  get  a 
run."  said  Miss  Sanders.  "I've 
had  five  balloted  out  this 
week.  It’s  uphill  all  the  way." 

• Different  whip  rules  for 
Fiat  and  National  Hunt  riders 
are  a possibility'  when  the 
Jockey  Club's  disciplinary 
committee  discusses  propos- 
als for  change  at  its  meeting 
on  November  27.  At  the  mo- 
ment whip  instruction  H9,  the 
subject  of  much  criticism 
after  the  whip  suspensions 
which  accompanied  the  finish 
to  Saturday’s  Pertemps  St  Le- 
ger. applies  to  jockeys  of  both 
codes. 
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Betts  puts  his 
experience 
behind  Farrell 


Fast  filly  — Pat  Eddery  and  Sleepytime  are  Led  into  the  winner’s  enclosure  after  their 
smooth  success  at  San  down  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baron 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  finds 
the  GB  vice-captain 
in  positive  mood 
for  the  Pacific  tour 

Denis  betts  does  not 
attempt  to  disguise 
his  disappointment  at 
missing  out  on  the  Great 
Britain  captaincy  for  the 
tour  of  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand  which 
starts  next  week. 

That  has  gone  Instead  to 
Betts's  former  Wigan  col- 
league Andy  Farrell.  at  21 
Great  Britain’s  youngest 
ever  captain.  As  far  as 
Betts  is  concerned,  that  ap-  , 
pointment  has  come  too 
soon  but  he  does  not  Intend  I 
to  spend  the  next  five  1 
weeks  or  so  sulking  in  his 
tent. 

As  Farrell’s  vice- captain, 
the  2 7- year-old  Betts,  now 
with  Auckland  Warriors 
after  an  outstanding  career 
at  Wigan,  is  in  a position  to 
give  his  young  skipper  in- 
valuable insight  into  the 
problems  the  team  ran  ex- 
pect in  Papua  New  Guinea 
and  New  Zealand  in 
particular. 

Betts  intends  to  give  Far- 
rell every  assistance.  “And 
1 intend  to  listen  to  him,” 
says  Farrell. 

For  Betts  there  are  al- 
ready strong  parallels  be- 
tween this  tour  and  1990 
when  a squad  which  lost  a 
clutch  of  experienced  play- 
ers before  the  start  — in- 
cluding the  captain  Ellery 
Hanley  — won  the  Test 
series  2-1  against  New 
Zealand. 

That  tour,  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  Warrington’s 
Mike  Gregory,  helped  to  re- 
establish Great  Britain’s 
international  credibility 
which  had  ail  but  run  dry 
during  the  Eighties. 


“We  did  not  get  off  to  the 
best  of  starts,"  recalls 
Betts.  “We  were  beaten  by 
Papua  New  Guinea  in  the 
first  Test  and  that  defeat 
could  have  had  two  effects. 
It  could  have  dragged  os 
apart  or  dragged  us  closer 
together. 

"It  dragged  us  closer 
together  and  we  went  on  to 
win  a Test  series  tn  New 
Zealand  which  nobody  gave 
us  a hope  in  hell  of 
winning. 

“Tours  tend  to  make  or 
break  people.  Many  of  the 
players  who  came  back 
from  that  1990  tour  had  not 
been  internationals  previ- 
ously but  held  their  places 
for  the  next  four  or  five 
years. 

“I  think  if  we  use  this 
tour  correctly  that  could 
happen  again.  A number  of 
players  who  were  on  only 
the  fringes  of  selection 
have  been  drafted  in.  They 
now  have  the  opportunity 
to  establish  themselves 
ahead  of  those  players  who, 
for  whatever  reasons,  have 
pulled  out  of  the  tour.  But 
they  will  have  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  There  will 
not  be  any  easy  games  out 
there." 

For  Frank  Endacott,  the 
New  Zealand  coach  whom 
Betts  knows  well  from  his 
Auckland  connection,  this 
tour  is  the  highlight  of  his 
career.  It  is  something  he 
has  worked  steadfastly 
towards,  says  Betts,  and 
he  is  desperate  to  see  the 
Kiwis  win  their  first  series 
against  Great  Britain  since 
1984. 

Great  Britain  depart 
tomorrow  and  play  Papua 
New  Guinea  a week  on  Sat- 
urday. They  play  two 
matches,  including  a Test, 
in  Fiji  before  moving  on  to 
New  Zealand,  where  they 
will  play  Tests  at  Palmer- 
ston North,  Auckland  and 
Christchurch. 


Ayr  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


Lingfield 


Yarmouth 


setitiveedt 


- • -a  UH 

•»c-f  Tin** 


1 . J*  ! f V'-- 

UK- 


X40  Old  Times  Sake 
I 4.10  Reaebeny  Arana 

I  trap)  440  He’*  Oof  Wings 

5.10  Tart  The  Water  {nb> 


Draw  Law bfitegisli.  DnhpB»idmh».*ninmHdnn 
n—asAmtldidlai— ’inn  riranli  dnyi  rinorrtetert  awMnq 

2.1  0 MOTHERWELL  BRIDGE  SUPPORT  MACMILLAN  NURSES  SELLING  STARES  2T0  SI 
£3,946 

101  5256  IMPULSION (42)(BF)R Hannon 8-1 1 _ _.JArtd14 

102  JtVS  BOOGIE  N Bjct  OH  8-1 1 JhaMIHID* 

103  444015  LITTLE  BUIE  WTEuWty  «-» M Btechia 

104  503  HRFOBTYWIIOCS  (225  J Evr»  8-11  _ F Lynch  0)4 

106  024413  MGHTMGAIJESONQ  (31)  ItorTyn  Meade  8-11  DSmwa**(7)7 

106  PUPIL  MUTER  Deny*  SnUdi  6-11  J.  drawer*  B 

107  1224G3  ROBEC  GUO.  (24)  (D)(BF)J  Berry  IM1  JCwraflB 

105  STAKJS  CASINOS  LAO  M Jofinsun  8-11 JWtaxrll 

10S  4WGOO  CAMTSAYNOWT  (24)  Fl  UKIimhi  9-6 X Shed  (T)  0 

110  56  GOU>  EDGE(IO)  M Channon  6-6  .KDrateylS 

Ilf  0 LA  POLCS  VITA (13) T Bar  ion 8-6 .J  Fortune  1 

112  0X642  MELBOURNE  FRMCIS8  (21)  RVibaaVer  6-6 Ar.ih—2 

111  50  HISS nmr POUNCE (13) PEvuk 9-6 JFEganS 

114  0540  HIYOMA  (SB)  (BP)  lira  J RarrcJen  8-6 X FMo*  13 

115  6400  SH0TUVPMNC£SS(10)NBy£rt*l8-£  . TWBSpmS 

110  WALTZ  INK  Mas  L Penan  8-6  OCartarlO 

TOP  RNH  TIP*  WgMtegri*  Seas  8,  Rtoorta  7,  INtta  Mae  B 

Banter  7-2  unto  film.  5-J  Rrvoma.  Nronitogaie  Song.  b-i  Sums  Casinos  Lin.  6-1  Mi  FonywWo. 
imputocn.  10-1  Melbourne  Princess.  IS  matin. 

Channel  4 i 

2.40  HOUDAYJN  AYRSHIRE*  ABUMBRF  MAUN  STARRS  SVOTTMjai 

201  AS-K  M Johnston  9-0 - K Dartey  a 

202  23  BRAVE  MDMTQOMBIIE (77)  Mia  LPenaOiH) JCrraOB 

203  324  CANADIAN  FANTASY  (47)  (BF)  M Johnsxw  9-0 JWramrO 

204  2 JACKSON  FALLS  (88J  T Eulfrtiy  6-0 MBfcch* 

205  SIHPTWAV K Hogg 9-0 *DWN»n1 

206  4SM  CHANSON  D*AMOOR(21)  Utss  L PirrjB  0-8 DWri*t(3)7 

207  MYSTIQUE  AIRE  Worm*  64 XChmckS 

TOP  TOW  TIPS*  Jacfcwa  Mb  8.  CMadbw  Fertaay  7 

Brtthgi  11-10  Jackson  Falk  A-i  Canadian  Fantasy.  S-1  Ae-ts.  8-1  Chanson  d'Amour.  iZ-iBrere 
MtoVjjDmarto.  Mysftqire  Ah.  14-1  Swtftray  Tirawi. 

FUBN  QUID* -JACKSON  FALLS:  Prominent  challenged  Hout  lepton.  2nd  to  8 hd  bound  Pm  (Yortft 
man  aid  eta  081. 

CA  HAIM  AN  FANTASY;  Chased  leaden,  outpaced  after  21.  eased.  law  ol  4,  101  behind  Nam  r Garnet 
iHamvion  R mdn  aks  GcHmj. 

CHANSON  0* AMOUR  Prantoent  undl  weakened  final  N.  teat  trf  9, 3i I behind  Ban  * Ridge  iMiEsetaxgb  71 
nep  Gd-lm). 

BRAVE  MOWTGOMBne  Lad  nil  heeded  19  mL  soon  outpaced.  3rd  o)  S,  71  mmw  Brava  Act 'Ayr  7>  non 


Results 


BEVERLEY 

2.1 0 (Tf  1 OOyda*  1 , SCJURftOTS,  K Dar- 
ky (11-1);  2,  jktooCst  (9-4  lav):  *.  Strata* 
Ladl(13-2V.  4, Sheraton  Cart  (1 1—11 17rw*. 
Me.  ax.  cs  Williams)  Toie:  £14.90;  £3.10. 
£1.30.  £1.70.  £2.60.  Dual  P £2fim.  Trio: 
£47  00.  CSF:  Mars.  TrlCBSt  £190.37. 

2j«0  err  lOOvde*  1,  WHITE  MOT,  K 
Dartoy  (7-1);  2.  Rhrar  of  Forbme  <11-10 
tav);3,GM»etrotter  (20-1).  12  ran.  JL  IX  (E 
Dunlap)  Tow  £7 JO;  C2-00,  £1.10.  CS.40.  Dual 
F;  £7.10.  Trio:  C8SL30.  CSF;  Cl 7. 14. 

3.10  (Tf  lOOyikp  1,  LYRICAL  WO,  K 
Dari&y  (3-1):  2.  FkwwUdng  Wey  (4-5  tain. 
3,  perfect  Poppy  (10-1).  5 ran.  Sft  ftd.  it 
TO  Letter)  Twe.  £3.10;  Cl .60.  Cl-W-  Dual  F- 

£2.20.  CSF.  £5  86  „ 

3.T5  (1m  lOOyd »)s  1,  THATCHBO,  K 
SLed  (9-17.  *,  Nandlh  (16-1):  *.  Pnta* 
(S— ft:  4,  Murphy's  Odd  (11-1)  4-1  lav 
Society  Girt.  19  ran.  Hd.  sh  hd.  (R  San)  Toten 
£13.40;  £2.50.  ESJO.  Cl. ML  OaO.  Dual  F- 
£182.70.  Trio  Not  won.  CSF:  £153  87.  Tri- 

cart:  £1.164.49.  

4.16  (1m  3f  2 1ft yd* )c  1,  CAMPASPC,  F 
Lyncti  110-1):  2.  LopDcho  (8-1):  3.  toH 
Reoer  (13-1).  7-4  lav  South  Sea  Bubble  JM 
ran.  9.  IK.  (J  FitzGerald)  TOW  SBaft  tl.W. 
Q 40.  £6.40.  Dual  F:  £48.40.  Trio:  £384.30. 
CSF:  £96.73.  Trteasr  £938.02.  NR:  Manoo 
Whr. 

U1  (Sf>  1,  JHA23,  K Oar  ley  (1-3  lav).  3. 
Araheio  (33-1):  3,  Btahope  «Sfw«  (JM)- 
15  ran.  4.  X.  (D  Loder)  Tow:  Ci-Sft  El  JO. 
C20  60.  QJXL  Dual  F:  E83.80.  Trio:  £28360 
CSF-  C27 3Z  NR:  M ary kj boon 
9l20  JSOi  1,  MAWOLO.  j Carroll  (5-2);  2, 
RireTip,  m teflnn  (S-1);  3,  Gad  Yafcaon 
(25-1 L 1 1-8  lav  Praaont  ImperlecL  14  ran.  2. 
IK.  (J  Berry)  Tote:  C3.60:  El.  40.  £2.00.  p 1^0. 
Dual  F:  £2500  Trio-  £441.70.  CSF"  C1&78. 
NR  Da«y Bates.  __  , ... „ 

PLACEPOOC8&BD.  QOADPOhDaOO. 

SAN  DOWN 

2.19  (SfX  1,  CLARA  BUSS.  M Ttedutl 
13-1);  2.  DenaW  Prhme  (13-1):  ».  —*ra  : 
Lad  (7-11.7-4  lav  Last  Chance.  10  ran-NK. 
fid  |B  Meehan)  Toie  C5.0D;  £1.70.  C3J0. 
£1.80.  Dual  F:  £25  70.  Trio:  £109.10.  CSF: 
£37  95  _ . _ w 

Ltd  (Tf  18yde>  1.  ROUSHAN,  J Tate 
1 15-8  lav):  2.  Dhin  (teraal  (5-2L  3,  Lanky 
Araher  (ii-4).7ran.X.3  (S  WUliamsl  Tote: 


□A  Ciaa  C2.10.  Dual  F:  Ca40  CSF  £8  94 
NR;  Xenophon  01  Cunaxa. 

LiO(lm):  l.SUPHUOfl  FORCE,  S Sand- 
era  (12-H:  2,  Ho  CSotoee  (7-1):  9,  *«toer- 
luy  (11-1).  3-1  ]Wav  Dutnmer  Gofl  Time. 
Seeking  Fortune.  11  ran.  Hd.  3 *■  (Miss  B 
Sandora)  Tote:  £15.10;  £3.60.  £2  80.  C2.80. 
Dual  P £3640.  Trio:  C133J0.  CSF:  L887a 
Tifcasr  ESQi  JB. 

35S  (TO:  1,  SUTPOME,  pal  Eddery 
(30-100  lav):  3.  Tough  Ad  (33-1 L 2,  FaW 
Bawl  (5-1).  15  ran.  S.  X |H  Cecil)  Tow- 
(1.40:  £1.10.  £5.50.  £2.(XL  Dual  P"  £12.10. 
Tr»:  £43  JO.  CSF-  £17.15.  NR  Haver  Golf 
Glory. 

4A6  (9();  1.  POLISH  WARRIOR.  J Raid 
(7-2  lav);  2.  Union  ar  Square  (10-11:  ». 
Anofcaf*-  (9-1).  IS  ran.  Hd.  3.  (P  Chapple- 
-Hyam)  Tote:  £120:  £1.40.  £3.70.  £4.20.  Dual 
F;  Cl 8.00.  Trio:  CS7S0.  CSF  £37.44.  Trlcaet 
£264.57. 

BLOO  (1m  2Q  : 1,  CONGO  MAM.  J Reid 
(11-4):  Z,  Tonmafaw  (6-5  lav):  % fie- 
rfched  (11-*)  5 ran.  UChd.  |M  Sioute)  Tote 
£3.90:  £100.  £1.40.  Dual  F:  £2.30.  CSF:  £8.22. 
LSOClin  20:1.  CUBAN  HSEF.J  Derate 
(6-1);  2,  Mode  The  Barney  (12- It  3.  Wei 
PMoh  (18-1):  4,  Laoy  Ttofty  (33-1)  11-2 
K-tav  Gold  Desire.  Prineely  Allair.  17  ran.  sfl 
hd.  & (W  Musson)  Toie:  C7S0:  d 80,  £280. 
£2.40.  £10.40.  Dual  F:  £78.20.  TrlO'  £237.0a 
CSF:  £7921.  Trleaet  E1B51.66. 

MCKPOTi  Nca  eon,  £3.910  01  carried  over 
PLACBPOTi  Cl  52.70.  QUADP0TT  £23.00. 

YARMOUTH 

24»<lm  2Q:  1.  EL  BARDADOH.  M HtHs 
(12-1):  2.  RDl  de  La  Her  (9-2):  3,  Btee  of 
Oak  114-1).  13-8  Fav  Bhabanaz.  18  ran.  2X. 
X.  (W  Jarvis)  Toie:  £13.70:  £2. 7a  EZ.7U  £4  00 
Dual  F:Oaia  Trio:  £197.60,  CSF-  £6157. 
2M  tlm  ant  1.  SBCRSTALV.  M Roberts 
(14-1);  B. R»»v  IS-1):  2.0ptolrat(33-1): 4. 

> A]  Hieiiunrtidi  (9-1).  100-30  isv  Kings 
I Acadamy.  16  ran.  JL  rtk.  3X . (C  Brittain)  Toie: 
C15.7D;  £3.00,  E3J0.  £12.70,  £3.00  Dual  F: 
E51^4a  Trio:  Hal  won.  CSF-  £112.72.  Trleaet 

pq 

3^0  (B7):  1,  RUSSIAN  REVIVAL,  L Del- 
tori  (7-4):  2,  Sergeyev  (1-2  lav)  2 ran.  5 
I Sneed  ate  Suroor)  Tote'  £200. 

LH  (Tf):  1,  DOM  PEPE:  a Date  Ifr-H.g. 

Bimbo*  Bey  18-1):  3,  Jotaoafe  The  Joker 

116-1);  «.  hi  opraaaWe  (1*-1). 

Ivor *g  Deed.  16  ran.  1*.  hd.  IS  . (R  Boaj) 
Tote:  £9.20.  £280.  £3.001  C2.90.  C4 JO  DualF: 
£31.60.  Trio:-  £368.60.  CSF’  £66  49.  Tr least 
nrey  Amended  ReftulL  Foltevring  a 
Stewads'  Inquiry  Ertlon.  who  llntahed  HreL 
was  dtoqualinad  and  placed  lasL  ___ 
4M  (gf>  1,  THE  FARAWAY  TKEB,  M 

Ming  (iqo-30  lavt  2,  Our  w*y  (12-H:  u. 
SSibyim  IT-21.  12  ran.  2.  16.  wragg) 
T^cZ»:  £1.70.  £1.90.  Cl.ea  Dual  F. 
ran  jo.  Trio:  £SSi)0.  CSF:  £43^)6 
4js  (70;  i,  karhv  woltoh,  wRyan 

(5-4  favl:  2,Chhrah*c  (4-1):  3,S^ertieB6 
(40-1).  17  ran.  ll  3X  (H  Cecil)  ToJ- 11 
£1.10.  n.70.  £13.40.  Dual  F:  £4®  Trio. 

RETURN.  Fi  Hugtea 

£2.40.  £SB0.  C3J2  Dual  F £31  JO  Trar 
£315  BO  CSF  £3559.  Trkasr  £300-78 


3.i  O LADBBKS  SMMT  HANDICAP  31  r7^M 

301  032035  USIOBI TRADB1  (6) (D) Un J Ransden 5-9-12  . ...  KFMealfi 

302  1 62416  PANTOS!  (6)  (D)  P Evant  6-9-7 J F Egan  7* 

303  -1222H,  COBETSX1  (*4)  (D)  N Tintte,  i-»-4  ..  K Dartoy  2 

304  3645S)  MISS BKWIO  (10) (D)  J Beir)  V9-J  PFeoey(5)20 

305  5UOM  MTTTDNS MISTAKE (1») (C)(D> A Bailor 3-9-2 DWri«M(3)10 

308  012401  PAGEBOY  (12)  (D)  P Hasten  7-9-0 J Fortune  17 

307  an«l  NATURAL  KEY  (IT)  (0)0  Itoydn  Jonas  )-v-0 _AMacfcay1& 

308  OSHIO  JUST  DiSSOEMT  (B)  (D)  R Whuter  4-9-11  f teach  (3)  B 

309  Jf  1H0  MCH  CLOW  (12]  (CO)  N Bvcrctl  5-8-10 J Want  11 

310  6SQ010  MAUD  CHAPEAU  (9)  <D)  D Nictolta  4-8-10 Alex  (toaevea  14 

311  3JG0S2  40HAY»(21)(0)jGoia*  1-54  _aie»l5>S* 

312  91531*  PHARAOH*  JOY  (14)  (D)(BF)  J P.itn»  ?-6-9  J Raid  9 

313  0600K  RAMSEY  H0PG(12)CEa»nurN  3-8-8 -LCbmackl 


2-20  HokeHc  Surprise 
2JOArfctlu» 

320  Iterate  To  Home 


3- 50  IB^i  Hope  Henry 
4JM)  Lord  dh4er 

4- 50  Turin  Creeka 
ajoEMrtk 


2-30  Air  Express 
3jOO  Judpaaiefit  CaN 
X30J6yua»i 


4JK>  High  HeBar 
4^0  Belli  Oriental 
LOOnaartai 


314  5U3?D  IOC  FOR  LUCK  (21)  (D)  0 Nolan  4-6-7  — OIMWI 

315  62123  KALAA (21)  (D) (aF)DCIuprun  7-8-5  -JCansBS* 

316  CCCOC  STf&H&tSOMS  ROCXST  (3)  (CD)  [I  ILcWS  5-6-5  N Btrck  22* 

317  SZiOO  ABLE SlffiHFF(H] (£7} XI WEasUtty 4-8-5  ...  — MeOMssalS* 

313  003C05  ABRON (19) (C) (D)  J Berr>  9-8-t  - .GCarterie 

319  (E0T36  LEADIIIG  FRNICE5S  (21)  (CD)  Uoi  L Parrad  5-8-1  J Biaaddi  (7)  13A 

320  I34C0J  CAHKto— UN  (3)  T Eatoertn  3-7-1 1 J Lows  Z1» 

321  4(0200  PALLIUM  (34)  (0)  Mrs  A Naugh&ri  8-7-10  TBlIiiai  I 

322  Ji5»i  SUNDAY  MAB.  TOO  (1 7}  (CO)  IAU 1.  Pyrrxd  4-7-10  - . JT  Fanagdy  19 

TOP  POBM  'nPS:  Panther  B,  laMda  TVader  7,  Pagehay  6 

B;tfaff6-i inaxtor Trader. 7-i Panyier. H KtovralKay.9-1  Pageooy  tO-IJua DtoudsnL  12-1  PtiaiacA'i 
Jay  Gihiki  Crapeau  32  mn. 

FORM  CtlDE  - INSIOHR  TRADBb  Led  to'  •>*»?.  edgwl  rigni  and  nn(  aulcien  linji  hnlang.  toll  ol  21. 41 
dented  Surprise  Uro ion, Doncaster  Si  hca  G<Wm|  PANTIEA  Saved en  under  pmxum  final  a.  no! fexrti 
toaders.  6m  ittn 48 1 JUST  DiSSroENT:  Chased  leaden,  urivan  ing  naoway,  tadeo  il  out  iSm  itm  8) 
NATURAL  KEY:  Tracked  Iradotv  ted  3 ouL  haM  on  well,  won  Hamilton  61  hep  Gd  bealmg  Boelen  Bov  a 
hd.8t*n 

PACJSOY:  Rcrnnen  led  rnjida  final  UnUxiB-  on.  vmn  Wolverha  mpywi  a hep.  Malmo  ftojuer  Star  t*. 

19  ran. 

mARAOtfS  JOY:  Prominent  erary  chaate  ora < V out.  unat  te  b qinexm.  4ui  ol  17.  119  behmd  Squirv 
Con*  iSahaBiev  91  IKpFnu 

Channel  4 

3.40  19BORM  HARRY  ROSEBERY  TROPHY  (liMad  Race)  1YO  St  C9^81 

401  5145)1  FOR  OUTMB  SAKE  (19)  (D)J  Berry  9-2 C Cater  9 

402  113124  BOLD  AFRICAN  (19)  (P)PE.«IH  8-11 JFBgraa* 

403  211046  MOMENT AL  (5)  (CO)  D Ktoydn  Janet  8-11 _ -AMacfcayB* 

404  12266  SUPBOOR PRODUM (88) (D)Brihey 8-11  *Mral 

405  20 V1&  THE LAMBTDM  WORM (34) (C) Den, y SmlhB-11 

406  213C  CfflBPWACY  (34)  (PI  (BF)  J Durtoo  8-6 K Dartoy  I 

407  1 JOZA (31) (D) H Ca"dv 6-6  - — ... ..ClhAtarT 

408  613121  PERPETUAL  (IB)  (D)  14  Prascoa  8-6  ._JSDuHhU4 

409  6214  SNAP  CRACKLE  POP  (33)  (0)8  Johnson  HOBflhum  8-6  ..  JRaMS 

TOP  PORM  ITPSr  Joa  8,  Ttor  OM  Draai  7,  BaM  AMaan  • 

Bo(Ung:3-1  For  Old  Times  Sale.  7-3  Joa.  5-1  PptpnuH  5- 1 CdnteJrKy,  7-1  Bold  Ain»  n.  8- 1 Otdmentol 
W-l  Superior  Premium.  9 naan. 

FORM  oume -FOR  OLD  TIMES  SAKE:  dialed  leaders,  led  tedda  lato.ttryvd  on.  aonftpon  to  Sta  S«.  I 
baaimfl  BOtO  AFRICAN  IS.  6 ran 

jOZAx  Picmrnem.  loa  on  WtCJouL  toiran  out  final  tui  tong  son  Windsor  9 men  C»wm.  Dealing  Dart  tele  R. 
13  ran. 

PERPETUAL!  Pt eminent  led  over  II  out,  ariten  out  won  finghkin  tofflv  Dcp  tm,  Dealing  Bold  CrtenQi  IP. 

11  ran. 

COHSPWACY:  Protranem.  chased  winner  21  oul.  IW1  quicken  final  turfono  2nd  ol  7. 31  behind  PERPETUAL 
IChS|toLnrSlh£PSd) 

BOLD  AFRICAN:  4|h  ol  1 1.  HI  tieiund  PERPETUAL  IBrighlcn  5»v  hep  Fm). 

Channel  4 

4. 10t«XSTYIJEWORUBOaS(06  CUP  HANDICAP  3 YO  1.7M&220 

301  006131  DIRAB (27)  T Barron 9-7 J FertnoeS 

502  065-513  ROSEBERRY  AVENUE  (20)  (BF)  Lady  Haute  9-5  X Dartoy  3 

SOS  112063  ETTHBY  PARK  (18) (D1 M Johnston  8-13 J Weavers 

504  6212®  MOCXTHAL(1S)Uit  JRam*deua-9 JCRWoa* 

505  611313  OBOMALCRJIW (13) P Evans 8-6  JFEyral 

808  355835  SILYBKMLE  KMOtfT (41)A  H:ggS-I NKaaeadfl 

EOT  350(0-3  AZTEC  RYER  (25)  Ur^  U Roraley  8-0  — L Cfearnocfc  T 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Mock  TriN  8,  Resefeeny  Aaaaoe  7 

Bettfagi  K FU&ebetr,  Avenue.  J-l  Quad.  5-1  Uor*  Trial.  6-1  SUrerdaie  KrtgW.  General  Gtoe.  7-lEBertry 
Fart.  8-1  Alien  Flyer  Tnaniif. 

FORM  GUIDE  • HOSBBgRBY  AVENUE  LOU  place  8>  MIL  rallied  21  ou.  kepr  on.  3rd  d It.  IS  Oetuiri 
Cnni's  Ud  iSerdmtn  2m  TBy  hep  Ud) 

DOIABe  Made  sx.  ran  cn  wod.  won  Thin*  2m  hqj  Go,  Dealing  CTnrt's  Lad  21. 4 ran 
NOCKTBAUClUlBrt(jedove»2lbiA.noejiIra  Inside  liSL  ?nl  ol  9.  IS  LeWnd  Ayunb  IPontelrod  im4l  bio 
rtiGffl. 

SL VERBALS  KWOHIi  Heodeay  31  dul  nol  raadi  leaders,  5th  ol  9 ill  bennd  Mount  Roe  IHayAtsk  lm 
aOOy  taj  GdWii 

ecirrau  GLOW:  Held  up.  hammy  3 1 ou c saved  on  inside  final  mriong.  tod  ol  10.  51  betiind  Sees- ID 
iHaydorto  Im2*  13tiy hcpGdr.  ■ 

ETTERBYPARXi  A'eays  thasing  leader  a svttcded  over  If  Ml  stayed  eo.  3rd*  13.  IB  behind  Sugar  tell 
(Rson  IrnettJy  lUp  Stl| 

AZTEC  FLYER:  Held  up.  ousted  along  31  oul.  Mayen  on  Beards  Siwh.  3rd  to  4.  behind  Hghtlylng 
meter  1n«  hep  Gd-ftm. 


Praia  AW.  let  TurttHMiteraktoa  ttefcn:AWlti.i.r<,Tte»Fhm.»BraHe1i8rWin. 
ntraaatebracfcataMtarharaate— rw  iterate  itey  Maas  teteal  a^g 

2.20  HORSE  RAONQ  BfTEBPRISEB  EURO  STAKB2TO  81  (AW)  £2^48 

1 012436  EAOBtTDPLEASE (38) (D) (W)J Berry fi-2 TQrtnaB 

2 545202  TDOtBrSSURPRBE  (14»  BUnUaH S3  Maraao  (7)  6 

1 2S3336  NEVER OOLF8TOBIER (10) TNSugMon 9-11 _JteneOWaM3 

A 06  LAKE  RMK  (AS)  RUtegra  6-11 % Rural  2 

E 0 UFE^  A HOAR  (115)  C Deter  8-11  J Stack  11-* 

8 41i£0D  POLY  MOON  (8)  MClannon  9-11 LDatteril 

7 OVBmoars  err  (131  JScargR  6-11  JiFMaeB 

8 134000  WMZZ  I0D(1S)  J Bndgar  6-11 _R  lhMcn(7)  12 

8 6335D  FAC*fT(34) V Timer 8-6 ACtartIO* 

10  PAMUET  J Sheehan  6-6 A Hants  8 

11  504030  RUB  FOR  US  (10)  CDwtai  6-8 p Hu  item  7 

13  65C02  WNIOBOIM  (16)  X McAtoMe  6-6  ... 8 Titers  4 

TOP  FOtMTteS:  EayraTa  Pteeae  8.  THkar'a  Irapriw  7.  Hraor  QaB  tenor  6 

EatBnas  7-f  Tinier  l Sixprtoe.  4-1  EagerTonease.8-lHararGoi1SUnier.7-llVlHZzRML6-lWlndboro. 

Paly  Moon  12  moan. 

2.50  JARDWE  BISURANCE  SBWKES  UAWNCAP  Ira  « £3^17 

1 100500  ROBW  CLOVER  (12)  S Doe  5-9-10 ACWy(6)9 

2 0034-60  QUEST ASAM (8B) (W) D ArDutMUX 5-9-8  SMhRrarMig 

* 60301S  AHKfBMB (81) (CJJGosdM 3-9-4 LDartori  12* 

4 26IE20  QRWNWiCHA6ABf (13) (C)T Ufa 4-6-t ... BraaOWaMIO 

6 6-60133  FU0HT MASTB1  (24)  P Makln 4-8-4  3«a.l.u7 

6 0-006  HOOFPflMTS (10) GKarvood 3-M  AChill 

7 310033  DIBOO (4Q) (C) C Bnttain 3-9-2 Mltekarte* 

8 460000  IIUhMIl HULL SPEOAL (7) Uri P Duffleffl 5-9-1 MTahfaoBIS 

8 EM10D  NORSONB(13KO(B)R ALsnurV 4-9-0  .TOtoal 

10  008351  MBCMIBF  STAR  (21  HCTDEtoaorth  3-6-6 P MBIMa  (S)  6 

11  0-20264  OUSSTALUAHCE (107) (C) A 11001*4-8-7 6n«vHante3 

12  46-0604  GREAT TBRN (TO) NBatHage 4-8-1 P PHrapby (5)  17 

13  00-6005  m BOWDEN (78)  14 Etanehard 3-8-0  — JQwonlB 

14  006-  EXTREMELY  FROOIOLY  (310)  Boh  JdteS  3-6-0 S Drama  IS 

15  0-060B  TRAPPER  NORMAN  (43)  R Ingram  4-7-11 Dadai  O'Shea  14 

16  540*40  ROCOUAUBBAV (16) UBohati 9-7-11  C Atom (a)  11 

17  CB005O  STUDIO  TtflRTY  (24)  (CJCSraBi  4-7-10 A TlMaiy  (7)  1 

18  0000  unis  WOBBLY  (28)  P Ctorle  6-7-S) CberytBsee(7)5 

18  001-006  ALLEZ  PABLO  f71)  R Howe  6-7-10 PD**f7)B 

TOP  FORM  Ariahra  B,  Itetete  Clorar  7,  OrMrateeh  Again  e i 

BaOte^  6-1  Artovra.  7-t  Rtoxin  Clmet,  6-\  Nanoej.  9-1  Qreeraetfi  Agun.  VH  Qvest  Again,  IfectM  I 
Sttr.Dmgx  19  man. 


3.20  HUMOBRPORD MABSEN  8TAKBS 3V0 7t  140fdS  04^01 

f 5 BAlS0fE(97) DLoder  9-0 WRhMnT 

2 0«)  UeEHWtCH PORE (12) TIMIS 9-0  jOnfca  2 

3 3 HBtEfSTO H0WK(18) R Hanson 9-0 Jnia09toM8 

4 ILFALCOSa  Mart  Prraaxl  9-0 JlPartaaa  13 

B miNUMJ  Gotten  94 LDatteeMI 

6 05  F WBjOP (47)  B Meehan  9-0 JlTrthuB  12 

7 PIETRO B2MB0  U Ptesxm 9-0  JSmhn4 

8 0 STATS QV COLD (2a) W Hagrjii 5-0 -XMhI 

6 0 YAVUMSXYnS)J0untop94  BHanteoulO 

10  3 ALL  06  LEATHER  (27)  V Haggle  8-9 TOtoeB 

11  0 FANTASY  ORL  (86)  JOuntog  6-9 J Stack  5 

12  RJRWAHD  MBS  Mrs  L Jraell  6-6 SepMa  MkcM  (5)  1 

12  40  LOQIC  (61)  (BF)  C Britton  8-9 H Roberts  9 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Baaaera  6,  Logic  7,  Alla  I iHhar6 

8 ml  im  T-4  Indaim.  6-1  Bandore,  logic,  >0-1  II  FaKft.  All  In  Leather.  12-1  Here’s  To  Horae.  Pankp, 
Faniasv  &n  « raraara. 


4.40  SUIBWHY’S  HAHMCAP  (KMreraa  Cup)  j 


lira  2M  MyrteELSM 


601  J02214  MEMTAIASANYTHIN  (B)  (C)  D Haydn  Jonea  1-12-0 A Chattat-Junae  (S) 

802  05«63  CALBERKRIC (14) (D)J Eyre S-11-6  . RHra Dtara Jmaa 

•03  QD0120  RSM  OF  VISION  (14)  (D)  Ura  M Rnetey  4-1I-I  _ —IBM  H Dudgeoa  (6) 

804  OLC0274  REX MUNW (84) P Evans *-11-0 .W  Mil la'ateVl (5) « 

80E  UJL-I1I  I IIMlilllSiril  01  EM  («1)  II  II  u i nil  HI  ‘T -MMaj4Cara°n(7)18 

606  0005®-  SUPGHT0P(34«)LLiingj6-KM1  M N Htei»«»a  f 3 

607  042121  STOMMBS  (29)  (OP  Momih  5-16-11  H TberaUo  ( J)  S 

BOS  050126  eUBBRIAM MAESTRO (14»(BF)TEfiStoTbyi-W-1ll 

808  I4CD50  ASHOVER (12) (D)T Barron 6-10-10 JMt MXmttae (3) 4 

810  050000  BELLAS  HATE  BOY  (IS)  J Pearce  *-10-8  - -”  Uteraael 

611  005251  KE5  HOT  WWQS  (43)  UfS  J flairaden  S-10-4 IBai  E ITramliB  (5> 

2 

612  3J0600  MAN0Y(40)|D)  JHeinprlflll  J-Kh3  

813  a0003ZHHJUllAMKUBWA(13)CWa«3-9-12  18_ 

814  640665  5WAEOA1EFLYHI (29) N BvonB  *-9-11 jha  P Katainf  12 

815  «C040  HUTCWES LADY (40) fl MtoWlar  4-6-10  JbeCPllnlPI 

BIB  &40  TOLS>A(1»)JOTieM  J-9-10 —*j— **"—*<?> * 

817  365T5CO- MPBRSGIEN  (448)  C Patter  4^-8 P 

818  IVr-882  SLACK  AND  BUMS  (38)  J GeMte  10-9-7 ESESS,*,, 

819  65&05&  PH1LQBI  (21)  C Fairtiunl  3-9-7 JbS  S Bertey  (3)  17 

TUP  FORM  Tint-  CtodailTirai  Q.MaUaaaTI***^  •*.  **-*  ”-9*  * 

BaUteto  9-2  UeraeiaaBByllan  6-1  Caktot  King.  6-1  He  s Got  Wings  7-1  Cumbrian  Maestri?.  6-1  fthfl  » 
Vrsicn.  JO-1  Rea  Uua».  Stcmuess IBraaiara. 

5.1  O TATTBRSAUS  HAIDEN  AUCTION  STAKES  2YO  « H440 

1 (SO  TST  THE  WATER  (S)fl  HBJiaan  8-7  JRaMS 

2 ZBJSK  T Barren  6-6 

3 SHANTARSKIE  C WaU  6-5 -.0  MNiUi  11 

4 « TREASURE-TOUCH (19}GUcotB 8-5  JTStel 

5 3X232  RS) ROMANCE (45) Denm Smith 8-3 LCknocft9 

8 33  CAUTION  (13)  ura  J Ramsden  8-' .OCerter4 

7 PAINT EUO RA’IflUAH 8-1 **1* 

g 2 HUTKULL  LADY  (19)  J WalQ  3-1  J Frarang  6 

9 6 WnfiQN  WALLACE  (17)  RWhKsher  8-1  A*K*9f3 

10  HOHNNC STAR  ujohnawn  7-13  ..  • ■ TW«ina7 

11  J30  PAH1A2Z  (10)  Uertyn  Meadd  ~-12  - - - — D WngM{3)  10 

TOP  FOBHT*«:  Tart  Ura  Wa*ar  10,  Hra^l  L*t,  7.  Caufiea  6 

Britep  3-1  TeH  The  Wilf',  7-3  Hargdl  Udv,  6-3  Caution  5-1  UoTnrngSjar.  6-1  Panpzr.  10-1  Treasure 
Touch.  13-i  Red  Pomacee  11  «■**■ 


3*50  KBL8  LMET0 STAKES 71 140yda  £6^222 

1 065401  CHSnTC6)(CO)AUcnra4-9-3  Crate  Ma  rite  a 

2 20105  BLUE  H.YB1(Z)(0(D)R  Ingram  3-8-13 SWbkawrtt  1* 

6 0100CB  KJQH HOPE HSMIY (48) (D)RAkeburt 3-8-13 TOrtaaB 

4 oaazURS  (14)  MtaeGayKrttoesf  3-8-10 VRS*tabura4 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Chawl  B.  Mgh  Hupa  Heray  7 

BaUte* 6-4  Hgn  Hope  Henry.  2-1  them.  4-1 2uri.  6-1  Blue  Flyer  4menu 

4.20  UBBLURTOR  A BBOOMHEAO HAIRNCAP Bt CB^BB 

1 0-15606  SBOmRHAL(19)(D)G  Harwood  4-9-10 A dark  4 

2 <52330  WHITE  E1RR (28) D Meehan 3-6-9 WRSahbn** 

3 172041  NO  MONKEY  HUTS  (18)  (D)J  Berry  3-6-5 — P Rrtmta  (S>  1 

4 000115  mw  OUVI1R  (30)  (OjWJarris  6-9-2 HTsbbottS 

5 301130  KRD  OP  LtOHT  (2S)  (D)  R GuaH  3-6-1 OmeOrtWB? 

6 151000  SCHAfWHORST  (46)  (OJS  Dm  4-9-1 — A Paly  (S)  6 

7 140046  ROBSAJOHIIO) (CJ(D> DArtmthnOI 5-6-8 T Quinn 2* 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  KM  Of  URU  8,  WUte  Ur  7 

Banter  3-1  Wtro  Emu.  7-2  Lord  Ouvra.  9-:  No  Uai*ey  Nuts.  8-1  Srtgrauriai.  8-1  Kind  01  ugia.  7-1 
Rnbaliion.  10- 1 Schfiirtem  7 mi 

4.50  JAROOKS  HANDICAP  Tf  C3489 

1 322208  OOOM8R6HAM PARK (12) MHeeion-Qfto 4-1M -ACterfcl 

2 001U4  WHATeVBtSRHUIT  (29]  (CO)  M Utter  7-9-11 .W  B Smtebwn  3 

3 50451 D AIDS!  FORT (70) (CO) DEMrarib 3-9-10 D Oiflllha (S) 7* 

4 2-53  OREFORTHEDfTCH  (24)  J Gosden  3-9-6 LMM2 

6 0-500  WAHHEM  KWOKT  (1 2)  C Morgan  3-8-7 MFartaeB 

6 05310?  HOMOHAHIE ESTATE (14) (P)R Hannan 3-8-6 JlaraOWaMIfi 

7 602505  SEA  QAiniO(1 3)  J Bridget  3-8-4 SRMwII 

8 13400  SHAIWHB* (9) (omRFIoara 6-9-4 .TOub»17* 

9 00-6800  BIPHYUIA  (6)(0)  Bob  Jones  4-8-3 HWkBaraSe 

10  03200  IVORVWORAmWRE (7) (CO) Kteory  3-6-3 _.HT«hbrtl9* 

11  05S4X  PAD0rrSIBCE(7)(C)(D)(BF)MBtestafd5-6-2 J Onion  18 

12  0450S2  DAWAUB  (7)(D»  □ Haydn  Jones  6-9-1 SVMwartkll 

13  OOS5SP  MOROCCO  (6)0)  M Obmm  7-9-0 Aettray  (7)6 

14  652023  WWUSMH'I  W (NF) 0 (bench Dtorto 34-13 JSHanteeulS 

16  oat»2TWBICBra»(10)(0)V  Soane  5-6-» JSteaklO 

16  166050  OUBSHADB(6)(CO)Khronr8-6-9 CScaBy14* 

IT  046000  CATS  BOTTOM  (14)  A Neacombe  444 A Dr  unaa  13 

18  b-OOIGO  DARK  9BUCE  (28)  E Wwetor  4-6-7 AUrty(5)4 

TOP  FORM  TH»3t  ll.nar  »Ne  Ertrta  8.  BWafcBB  7.  WteJaeipl  8 

U 7-1  OaeftVTbsiURh.  6-1  Davalib.  9-1  Honorabta  Estate.  10-1  Whatever  a Rlgl*.  Turin  Creeks, 

hroty  i Grab  Hire.  12-1  WindneepL  IBrraneri. 

5.20  C A H (MAULJBB)  HAMOKAP  la  21  C4jm 

1 452245  MB.T1ME CUHIDS (18) P Hants 3-6-10 OKtedB 

2 2244  RUSSIAN  REQUEST  (47)  (BF)  M Stouts  3-9-6 WRSatabrael 

3 20-4404  RAED(IB)  PTtelayn  3-6-S ACME 

4 144 1W  VWtl PLAINS (V) (C») U Bell 3-9-5 RlhM*B(7)T 

5 155056  QOUWR  TOUCH  (12)  (O)  D Cosgrari- 4-B-4 JS0C*  16 

• 004420  FAIRY KNHHT(12}(lq(BF)RHanms  4-9-4 DaraOWRIB 

7 243460  UWBAHCSI  (23)  TWIll  3-8-3 J Orton  14 

8 21M30  SWEET  RAHOVA  (88)  (D)P  Cola  4-9-B TOobrall 

8 0210-40  LOVELY  PROSPECT (129) RGuejl  3-9-7 ,._D  Harris*..  11 

10  052620  DOUBLE  UP (14) (CO) Lady  Hem«  3-9-1 PDsa(7)2 

11  2113-02  DUTOSKY  (24)  (O)  John  Berry  6-8-1 RtecUblaB 

12  0-06114  ELASHATH  (48) (D) (BF)  J Gooden  3-8-0  LBaM4 

13  280313  RUBEftATl  (59)  (BF)C  Britain  4-8-7 ■ Robert*  12 

14  0-00010  PROrnSH  QUILL  (24)  (DJDOapgel  4-6-0 — SupMs  M2ebiB  (5)  9 

15  4)5-450  T07HEWHRE(1S)(OGL  Moore  3-7-13 £ Drown*  10 

16  203525  T0MAUlO)(fiF)B  hgam  4-7-13 DactenO^baag 

TOPHHH«TIPScTtolbrtba.lbi«shanmi»slT,WM9Ptob»B 

Beflinji  5-1  E taste  ft.  M Runan  HegassL  7-t  (teed.  6-1  White  Phira.  KM  Ued  The  Cknato.  F*ky 
xmgiu,  ir-i  BoktonTfluch.  lErtMMlS.  | 

B Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  AYR:  2.10  Jive  Boogie.  LENCFIELD:  2J0  Face 
It,  Life’s  A Roar;  43)  Amber  Fort.  YARMOUTH:  3-00  Masnit 


Pnrra  High  hurt  rateti  nibp  Good  In  Bra.  * Paartra  bEalrare 
fijraaitebtartiete  after  bra  rate  aaraa  daeaia  rlii|»  ritoca  MastnrtteB 

2.30  TED  PILLAR  COWXTIONS  STAKES  2 YO  EIC4JI5S 

1 375  GRAND  LAD  (91)  RAirnflrongP-l  RHB*5 

2 2343  ARI  EXPRESS (20)  C Brittain 9-11  BDoftel 

3 412343  BHAVBCART (18) MCtennoD 8-11 . ......  RHB^wa* 

A fbl?  PftSOY  LAD(19) Rduttl 8-11 ■_ P MsrartliM 2 

5 15  OOWME(14)R  Johnson  Houghton  8-10  - ..TSMr] 

TOP  PORN  TVS:  Ak  Esraraa  8.  Onod  Lad  7 

Drttteij.  4-5  Aar  Expras!.  3-1  Paddy  Lad.  7-1  Bnnehean.  B-l  Grand  Lad.  Cowne  5 nsnera. 

3.00  MIUIAM  YOUHQBI  EAST  ANCUA  HANDICAP  « Byih  £3^48 

1 205000  ALLWHafTTHBI (If) D Cosgrove  5-1&-0  - JRHMaBO 

2 503000  SAMEOLOH  (7)  (CO)  P Howling  6-9-13 B Doyle  12 

3 400-000  MA5RUF  (35)  (D)  1 Thomnn  Jones  4-9-13  W Ryan  8* 

4 V-14040  STATISTICIAN  (10)  (D)JCiDn  Berry  4^-|l  DOUBTFUL  19 

6 BOOB#  SPANISH  STRIPPER  (2)  (D>M  Chapman  V9-10 UR  McCabe  10 

fl  004201  MBBHELE  BOW  (3)  (7M  ax)  (D)  Pat  MiKhen  4^-10  Anrada  barters  (&)  1 

T S6241S  WADStS  DREAM  (16)  (CD)  Pal  Iriildite  7-9-9  ..  to  Henry  [3)3* 

8 185124  ANOTHER  NIGHTMARE  (8)(D)(BF)  R Mtoteltar  4-9-4  .PrtEddrayA 

• 00-3660  FACE  THE  FimHK  (TO)  (CO)  V Soano  7-9-6 toMoGtowe  13 

10  ZTESOO  AWEEOHE  VENTURE  (1)U  Cnapraan  6-9-5 Jl  Bated  (9)  17 

11  00-2103  POLAR  RIVRAIN  (13)  (BQC  Dwyer  3-9-5  Jo  Hraraara  (7)  11 

12  004600-  HAPIBl  POOTT (368)  (D)  C Murray  5-9-1  PBternBrtdB 

13  600344  CORNICIS  GUST  (IS)  UCtennou  3-8-4  ..... J1  Hughes  IS 

14  0-00X11  PRESBIT 14  CORRECT  (12)  CBodlh  3-8-3  O Urbina  S 

18  050000  JUPGHMin- CALL  (13)(C)(D)P  Hawllng  9-9-1 F Mortal  IE 

18  OSMOO  Metals  WELCOME  (18)  JBraUgy  J-IM) G Carter  4* 

17  B00540PWDUY  ROSE  (12)  PHerru  3-8-11 Mbjr  14 

IB  0-60000  BOTNLEYBW (6) JWnanon 3-8-11  TSprrtw7 

18  ZZ3000  DMCENIOR (34) (D)JGorar 4-6-11 JlCarflrte  16* 

20  000000- SAMTAMM»CZ94)RWhlUtei  4-8-8 MMhl 

TOP  FORHIlPSi  Praeart  W Cerraef  6,  Mairte  Le  Dow  7,  Prtra  Retrain  6 

Bantoiji  4-1  Uerria  Le  Bow.  6-1  Aiwher  N^Fibnara.  7-1  Polar  Retrain.  ID-1  Waders  Dream,  presets  N 
CorrecL  Judgement  Call.  12-1  Coinicne  OubSL  AwBTOme  Venture  18  lira 

3.30  THOMAS  PRWR  HEMORUL  STATBS  HAMNCAP  be  2T  Slyda  CS438 

1 624521  GOLDEN  ARROW  (24)  M Pipe  5-8-12 RHu^mS 

2 4-32221  JIYUSH  (IS)  H Ihcrraon  Jones  V9-T  RHHaS 

3 443220  BBRYOMC (8) R Tisnei  4-8-5  ..  . — _WCrasow2 

4 022105  PEARL  VENTURE  (36)5  WawJs  4-8-5 WRyaeO 

8 050200  TOT  PMMCSU  (34)  CBritlBin  4-9-0  - BOoytel 

6 0D-ST1?  FLOCHECK(10d)(BF)JDuniop 3-8-13 .Pat Eddery 4 

7 4M138  PARADWe  MAVT  (25)  (D)  C Egentn  T-4-6  . - — M Hoary  (3)  79 

8 3-61463  gTFflHllflllFRETAHLY(6)CCyzer  3-8-8  - TSpstoteB 

8 00(600  NON  V1KTA0S  (IS)  (D)U  Chapman  5-T-10  . — Jo  Huraran  (7)  6 

TOP  FORM  TWfe  JteHte  0,  Ortflae  Airara  7,  Parrafiu  Kray  8 

n.ntogi  5-2  Jiynh.  3-1  Golden  Arrow  S-l  Flecheck.  6-1  Emtuyorito.  8-1  Paradri*  Kauv.  KM  Pearl 
Venture.  IXiraaran. 

4.00  E8F  FREETHORPE  MAIDE8  STAKES  2Y0  1n»  3yd*  £3,713 

1 5 DAAHETH (27) R Armnrong 6-0 WCareeaf 

2 40  COUNT  TONY  (1 2}  5 '.VooiK  5-0 -.DBIggsl 

3 HUH  HOLLER  H Cecil  ?-C — WRyaa12 

4 HWLUOE  HE  OUT  J Fsmbawc  9-0 HDayll 

5 065  MUFFOBIT  GUY  (SO)  C Bmo<n  9-0  -BDeytoT 

■ JOtPSMWCECMuneiM  ..  P Bbumfleld 4 

7 HALK  Seeed  Un  Suroor  9-0  — Pel  Eddery  13 

8 MARSULJGcidenM M HHa  14 

8 PERFECT  PARADUM  J Gosden  Ml  ..  — A MoGhaa  3 

10  HAMADOUR J FaPSbane 9-0  - J» Variety  (3]  43 

11  HPOWI72  C Cyk»  9-0 U RkwracrE 

12  TALIB  D Utolty  9-0  - R KMs  2 

13  TBOFUJOPLOderM R Hughe*  5 

14  AQUA«TACCr:e>8-F .T  Semite  8 

16  SltS  A CRACKER  C Dwyer  8-9 Jo  Koaaan  (7)  10 

HeUr  is  7-4  High  Roust . *-l  Malik.  5-1  Mitsui.  8-1  Bajhein.  8-1  Teofiuc . 13-1  Purina  Paradigm.  Taifc  1 s 

4.30  LOTTE  A ALBBir  BOTTOM  NBM0R1AL  NURSERY  HAMHCAP  EYO  Ira  C3J» 

1 3163  SIHEGURE(19)J  Gotten  9-7 AHcQteaetO 

2 06333  MARADI (14) Dltorley 9-0 WCrasenIS 

3 030100  SODEN (14) TUfll»8-13  RltegfaaiS 

4 *1400  CAN  CANIADV  (8)  U Jonnslon  8-3  MHHx  6 

5 230462  MO  (MENTAL  (IS)  N Cjlragften  8-9  — PalEddray  2 

6 6500  PUZZLQKNT (7) C Brttlln 8-6  BDeyteB 

7 030030  FANCY  A FORTUNE  (18)  J Pearce  8-6 GBardraefll 

8 033446  GHESATRS  (8)  CDwy®  8-6  Jo  Ihrmran  (71 12 

9 202555  SKXA’S  MY  KEY  (9)  (C)  U Ctennon  8-5 TSprabeS 

10  2030  SELECT  STAR  (16)  A Jarvo  8-5 WRytn8 

11  54)00  HOCK  FANTASY  (13)  CUumy  8-0  DR  McCabe  If* 

12  400340  PAH  OP  VEMT-AJOA  (551 C Allen  7-12 Marta  Daryar  (B)  4 

13  4XD4  CASTLES BUmWQ (9) CCyzer 7-11  MHaray(3)7 

TOP  PORMTWS:  Bert  Oriental  8.  Mnerare  7.  Sadaa  8 

Owning:  7-2  Bold  Oriental  4-1  Sinecure.  5-1  Uaratfi.  8-1  Staton.  18-1  Gresali*.  '2-1  Can  Can  Lady. 
CasSar  Burning  13  mean. 

5.00  WUUH  YOUNGER  EAST  ANGLIA  MAIDS  HANDICAP  3Y0  In  C8^48 

1 5424-00  DR  CALKMHI  (234)  S Gollings  4-8-12 VHaSUeyll* 

2 500204  OFFICe  HOURS  (IS)  CCYi«r4-B-l0  POoondtetd  6 

3 0DQ8O  CLASSC  ROYALS  (10)  R Harris  3-8-8  R Price  20 

4 050040  YEZZA  (6)  A Jam*  3-8-9 PrtRddarylS* 

5 003  T0PUP (55)  JHilB  3-9-9 ... H Heray  (3)2 

6 005023  MIGHT  OF  QUSS  (13)  (W)D  Mon*  3-M  . HDaylOte 

7 0-53344  CHAHISSE DANCER (1 6) C Wan 3-3-7  ...  ... RHh9 

8 5tBfiOD  NORTHBIM CRBY (tO) Dr  jScartoU 4-9-7 ■ Certtote  12 

fl  . SCMMOFRAHD  (136)  SWiltenK  6-0-7 Martte  Dwynr(5)  10 

to  526424  CREBOMO  (81)  U Pieecotl  3-9-6 CMdferl* 

11  500540  BRANDONVILU (41) N TlaMer 3-8-6 JOnlWdarT 

12  500  JEOPARIKZE (IE) CBrtUaln 3-9-1 BDoyteO 

13  024440  POOL  LEE SHAY (14)  R Wisato  3-8-4 MMDsS 

14  234005  COLLBBE  (HUNT  (77)  C Owyer  4-tM  _ W Gram  18 

15  053323  HCCARTOI (17) PCateer 3-6-4 WRyaelT 

16  m-ODSO  DMBDAU(«)RBdhL9-3 G Ftodbner(B)  19 

17  K606D  SEVERN  MIL  (14)  J BratBsy  5-9-2 - ._YSpnbefS 

18  45805  TOHK  CHORD  t1»  3 FaiBteen  34-2 AdcOmt 

19  2400-00  CHALKY  DANCER  (9)  H Ccrihngndge  4-8-0  i ..  — SRmnrl 

20  055220  FLYING  HAROLD (24)  M Chsnnen  >8-0  - —RHngtracS 

TOP  F0H  TDWi  MWd  Of  aawm  8,  CreWteg  7,  Tap*  6 

Ranter  Q*rtrt0. 6-i  NflW  Ol  Gbai.  7-1  Charms  Dancer.  8-1  To pup.  10-1  Office  Hours.  Rtccanon. 
12-1  Goto  Lee  Slay.  Mnarart. 

• Michael  Roberts,  the  42-year-old  former  champion  jockey, 
returned  from  a seven-week  lay-off  with  a fractured  left  wrist 
by  winning  yesterday’s  Golden  Jubilee  Challenge  Handicap 
at  Yarmouth  on  Secret  Aly. 

• Kevin  Darley  completed  a 511-1  four-timer  at  Beverley 
yesterday,  scoring  on  Scarrots.  White  Hot,  Lyrical  Bid  and 
Jhazi. 
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COCA-COLA  CUP 


Full  stretch  . . . Andy  Gray  of  Leeds  challenges  as  Mark  Barnard  clears  for  Darlington  at  Elland  Road  last  night 


PHOTOGFAFH:  FOSS  WNMAIPD 


Coventry  City  1 
Birmingham  City  1 


Late  Daish 
dash  saves 
Sky  Blues 


Mark  Redding 


THE  Old  Pals-  Act  retained 
its  healthy  constitution 
last  night  as  Trevor  Francis’s 
Birmingham  City  and  Ron  At- 
kinson's S13  million  misfits 
shared  the  honours  in  a curi- 
ously muted  West  Midlands 
derby. 

A deflected  shot  from  the 
Coventry  old  boy  Paul  Fur- 
long in  the  33th  minute  gave 
the  mid-table  First  Divison 
side  the  lead  they  scarcely  de- 
served before  Liam  Daish.  a 
former  Birmingham  player, 
equalised  10  minutes  from 
time. 

Atkinson  it  was  who  res- 
cued Francis's  career  when 
he  took  him  on  as  a player  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday  after  he 
was  sacked  as  manager  of 
Queens  Park  Rangers.  As  is 
the  way  of  life  in  the  Premier- 
ship. Atkinson  was  soon  out 
of  the  door  to  be  succeeded  as 
Wednesday  manager  by 
Francis. 

Salakn  almost  put  Coventry 
ahead  in  the  third  minute. 
Dublin  freed  Whelan  down 
the  right  and  from  the  byline 
he  turned  the  ball  back  inside 
to  Telfer.  Tile  winger's  crisp 
cross  was  met  by  the  head  of 
Salako  and  Bennett  reacted 
instantly,  tipping  the  ball 
over  the  bar. 

Whether  it  was  the  wintry 
chill  or  the  discouragingly 
low  attendance  the  game  was 
having  difficulty  getting  go- 
ing and  once  more  the  tempo 
dropped. 

Seven  minutes  from  half- 
time McAllister  endeavoured 
to  liven  tilings  up  when  he 
freed  Whelan  m the  inside- 
right  position  but  again  Ben- 
nett's legs  rescued  the  visi- 
tors. Them  :is  the  ball  was 
hoofed  upheld . Birmingham 
scored  completely  against  the 
run  of  play. 

It  was  their  first  shot  on 
target  and  typically  it  needed 
a deflection  to  get  anvwhere 
inside  the  woodwork 
The  ungainly  Furlong 
picked  the  clearance  up  on 
the  right  outside  the  area, 
struck  a speculative  shot  that 
clipped  Daish's  legs  and  the 
former  Birmingham  centre- 
half  was  left  horror-struck  as 

the  ball  trickled  past  a comi- 
cally flat-rooted  Ogrizovic  and 
Inside  his  left-hand  post. 

It  was  Furlong's  fourth  goal 
since  his  £1.5  million  summer 
move  from  Chelsea  and  came 
against  the  club  with  whom 
he  started  his  professional 
career. 

A goal  for  Coventry  was 
proving  as  illusive  as  a Scot- 
tish bishop.  They  have  man- 
aged only  three  all  season, 
two  of  those  coming  in  last 
Saturday's  defeat  of  Leeds 
which  lifted  them  off  the  foot 
of  the  Premiership.  Whelan 
did  go  close  in  the  52nd  min- 
ute. though,  his  rising  full- 
blooded  drive  somehow 
touched  over  the  bar  by 
Bennett. 


Co*  on t nr  City:  Ogn-o.it:  Borrows. 
Oaisn.  Siw«*  Burro.-*  Tellur  Rictiarason 
McAIHhlor.  Sji.iIiq  Dublin  Whelan 
Hfcmiitalxani  CHyr  Bonne  n.  P»ku.  Auien. 
Bruce.  Bn-tin.  Cjsik  Bowen.  Homo. 
L'.hjg.  riewPii,  Furlong 
Roferee!  S Dunn  {Bristol. 


Barnet  1 , West  Ham  United  1 


Cottee  spares  Hammers’  blushes 


Martin  Thorpe 


A LITTLE  man  who 
has  rescued  West 
Ham  on  many  im- 
portant occasions 
did  it  again  last  night.  With 
only  12  minutes  left  Tony 
Cottee  rose  to  head  home  a 
Laza rides  cross  to  spare  his 
team's  blushes  in  a game 
they  were  about  to  lose. 

Despite  all  their  interna- 
tional signings  West  Ham 
had  a domestic  look.  Futre 
and  Raducioiu  were  both 
injured  and  Duroitrescu  on 
international  duty. 

Certainly  the  Third  Div- 
ision ciub  found  nothing 
foreign  about  this  standard 


of  opposition,  producing 
some  wonderful  flowing 
moves,  belying  their  posi- 
tion seventh  from  bottom  of 
the  Football  League. 

An  early  warning  came 
for  West  Ham  when  the  Barn- 
net  full-back  Gale  fired  in  a 
30-yard  shot  from  the  left 
which  Dicks  was  relieved  to 
clear  for  a corner. 

The  home  side  deservedly 
took  the  lead  in  the  13th 
minute.  Again  another  long 
drive  from  Gale  came 
thundering  towards  the 
West  Ham  goalkeeper  Mau- 
tone.  But  he  could  not  hold 
the  ball,  which  bounced  oFT 
his  chest  and  to  Phil  Simp- 
son. who  slotted  the 
rebound  under  the  keeper. 


Mautone  was  making  his 
debut  having  been  recalled 
from  a loan  period  with 
Crewe  after  an  injury  to 
Miklosko.  Rednapp  had 
been  toying  with  bringing 
in  the  No.  3 keeper  Peter 
Shilton  on  his  47th  birth- 
day. After  watching  that 
error  he  may  have  wished 
he  had. 

West  Ham  did  have  a few 
chances  in  the  first  half. 
Dicks  produced  a 20-yard 
shot  but  Taylor  did  well  to 
push  the  ball  for  a corner. 
Hughes  chipped  a neat  ball 
into  Moncur  who  shot  over 
from  close  range. 

The  Barnet  keeper  also 
bravely  challenged  Cottee 
to  deny  him  a goal  from 


Dowie's  headed  centre.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  the  afore- 
mentioned foreigners 
Redknapp  introduced  a 
fourth  overseas  player  into 
his  side  for  the  second  half, 
bringing  on  Lazaridis  to  try 
and  increase  the  threat 
down  the  left-hand  side. 

It  almost  brought  imme- 
diate dividends.  After  just 
three  minutes  of  the  new 
half  a mistake  by  McDon- 
ald let  in  Lazaridis  on  goal 
but  his  shot  was  well  saved 
by  the  keeper. 

Taylor  had  to  be  at  his 
best  again  eight  minutes 
later  when  Lazaridis  un- 
leashed a fierce  20-yard 
shot  which  the  Barnet 
keeper  acrobatically  tipped 


over  the  bar.  West  Ham  was 
showing  much  more  ur- 
gency now.  no  donbt  stirred 
by  a few  well-chosen  words 
from  the  manager  during 
the  break.  Hughes  shot  just 
wide,  as  did  Cottee  from 
close  range. 

However.  Barnet  still 
showed  they  were  danger- 
ous. Wilson  produced  a 
threatening  shot  from  20 
yards,  saved  by  the  keeper, 
and  Devine,  put  through  by 
Wilson,  shot  straight  at  the 
keeper  when  he  should 
have  done  better. 

Barn«U  MOsialC.  Prmus. 

Parse*.  Hc»an*.  Gile  *Hscn  Simpson. 
Dodner.  Sasrai.  Ob.tt- 
West  Ham  United:  K'auzrr.e  BruOar. 
Rieger  3m::.  a-nen.  C'cLs.  Uonour. 
Hughes  Bishop  Donee.  Dowie. 

Refmwi  M Rile;.  lwksi. 


Scottish  Coca-Cola  Cup,  fourth  round:  Rangers  4,  Hibernian  0 

Gascoigne  the  lightning  before  the  storm 


Patrick  Glenn 


ANGERS’  untroubled 
stroll  into  the  semi-fin- 
s was  assured  long  be- 
fore Peter  van  Vossen  scored 
his  own  second  and  Rangers’ 
third  with  a low.  left-foot 
drive  from  four  yards  10  min- 
utes from  time  and  .lorg  Al- 
berta got  the  fourth  two  min- 
utes from  the  end  with  a 
ferocious  30-y;ird  free-kick. 

The  champions  had  sub- 
dued their  visitors  from  Edin- 
burgh with  earlier  scores  in 
each  half,  building  their 
studied  early  play  into  relent 
less  pressure. 

Rangers  are  a gathering 


storm,  rather  than  a sudden 
squall.  Spectators  can  see  it 
coming  and  sense  that  dam- 
age may  be  done,  but  full  mo- 
mentum takes  some  while  to 
be  reached.  Without  Brian 
Laudrup.  it  takes  even  longer. 

The  Danish  virtuoso  had  to 
miss  this  game  hecause  of  a 
hip  injury  and  his  absence 
was  always  going  to  reduce 
the  rbrox  side’s  effectiveness. 
Nobody  else  can  do  what  Lau- 
drup does,  so  there  had  to  be 
tactical  compensation.  Al- 
berta was  moved  from  left- 
back  to  midfield.  Cleland  took 
his  role  and  Moore  came  in  at 
right-back. 

For  some  time  Hibs  looked 
as  though  the  usual  terror  of 


bearding  the  champions  in 
their  own  den  had  been 
removed  along  with  Laudrup 
anil  they  appeared  comfort- 
able. if  not  threaten  mg. 

Gascoigne  had  already  cre- 
ated the  sweetest  move  of  the 
first  half  — having  his  shot 
blocked  after  a darting  one- 
two  with  McCoist  — when  he 
topped  it  by  engineering  the 
goal  with  which  Durie  gave 
Rangers  the  lead  after  53 
minutes. 

Carrying  the  ball  through 
the  middle,  the  England  mid- 
fielder slipped  it  to  Durie  ou 
the  right:  the  forward  took  a 
few  steps  inside  and  drilled  a 
left-Pxit  shot  low  into  the  far 
coi  ner.  It  was  a smart  finish. 


As  one  Englishman  cele- 
brated. another  just  looked  40. 
Ray  Wilkins,  on  his  return  to 
Ibrox  as  a Hibs  player, 
showed  only  the  remnants  of 
a once  glowing  talent 

Wilkins  did  have  a credit- 
able effort  from  20  yards 
which  flew  narrowly  wide, 
but  not  before  Van  Vossen, 
who  had  replaced  McCoist 
doubled  Rangers’  advantage 
two  minutes  into  the  second 
half. 

The  Dutchman  picked  up 
the  ball  30  yards  from  goal 
and  ran  at  the  Hibs  defenders, 
who  were  slow  to  react.  Mil- 
len  had  even  turned  his  back 
as  Van  Vossen  passed  Welsh 
and  turned  In  time  to  see  the 


latter’s  shot  bounce  over  the 
line  and  into  Leighton’s  right- 
hand  corner. 

Van  Vossen  had  an  even 
clearer  chance  to  score  again 
later  but  looking  at  Leighton 
from  the  six-yard  line,  he 
stabbed  the  ball  against  the 
goalkeeper's  leg.  The  Dutch- 
man had  earlier  beaten  the 
goalkeeper  with  a looping 
header,  but  Miller  rushed 
hack  to  head  off  the  line. 

By  then,  those  early  rum- 
bles on  the  horizon  had  be- 
come a whirlwind. 

Rangers:  Goram:  Moore  Gough.  Pettit. 
Bjcrklund.  Cleland  Gascoigne  McCall. 
Albert:.  Dune.  McCotsL 
Hibernian:  Leighton;  Miller.  Dads  Milium. 
Walslt.  Dow.  McGIniay  D Jackson 
Wilkins.  Wright.  UcAtHoMf. 

J UcCiuskey  (Stewarton) 


Celtic  bonus 
row  erupts 


LEAKED  reports  that  Celtic 
players  are  in  dispute 
with  their  chairman  Fergus 
McCann  about  win  bonuses 
have  been  confirmed  by  the 
manager  Tommy  Burns. 
"This  is  something  which  will 
he  settled  internally  and 
settled  today,”  he  said. 

“There  is  nobody  more  dis- 
appointed than  the  players 
them  selves  that  this  has  come 
out  in  a newspaper."  added 
Burns,  although  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  story  was  leaked 
by  a player  after  Celtic's  1-0 
Coca-Cola  Cup  quarter-final 
defeat  by  Hearts  on  Tuesday 
night. 

"The  players  are  not  only 
well-paid  but  also  very  well 
taken  care  of  here.1'  declared 
McCann,  a Scots-Canadian. 
"and  that  will  continue.  We 
don't  have  to  apologise  to  any- 
body for  conditions  players 
enjoy  here  at  Celtic  Park.  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  feeling 
among  the  players  as  a 
whole." 

Celtic  have  signed  overseas 
players  Pierre'  Van  Hooy- 
donk.  Andreas  Thom.  Paolo 
Di  Canio  and  Jorge  Cadete  in 
recent  years  and  the  wage-bill 
has  rocketed  since  the  old 
board  was  overthrown  in 
March  1994. 


sa&r 


COCA-COLA  CUP 
Second  round,  first  leg 
Barnet  Hi  1 

Simpson  13 

3.849 


Wait  Ham  1C1,  1 
Cone*  77 


Blackpool  (it  1 

Quinn  1 
9.686 


Choteoa  ill  4 

Morris  16 
PelfMCu  46 
Hughes  64 
Senator  BS 


Bristol  C 101  O 
6 3Sl 


Bolt  an  (01  O 


Ewrton  101  1 

Kdncftebkiy  SB 
I1.3S7 


York  IOi  1 

Tdson  55 


Lead*  ill  2 
Wallace  15.  50 
15711 


Daribtgfoa  111  2 

Rabun-,  40 
Painter  73 


IOi  O 
17.136 


■UiMubrouah  (3)  7 

RavaneHli  21.  37.  55.  73  ipen) 

Emerson  32 
Branca  57 
Fleming  69 

Motto,  Forest  iD)  1 
Roy  46 

Staff  Wad  Ml  1 Oaford  Utd  lOi  1 

WMttngnam  13  Moody  65 

7.499 


101  o 
<3.462 


Southampton  fit  2 Peterborough  [01  O 

Lo  TIsoiei  18  14  467 

Watoon  81 


Stoko  <Oi  1 
Worthington  50 

Swindon  <01  1 

Wallers  63 
7.843 


IOI  O 
6.093 


QPfi  1012 
Dtohin  77 
Impey  79 


i0>  i 
Holdsworth  58 


10)  O 
3.811 


UNIBOND  LEA CRJE;  Premier  Dtvtsfon: 

-llreton  Tn  0 Ernie,  O'  Bon.ion  utd  3.  Bur- 
ion  3:  WinWord  Uld  0 Leek  Tn  2. 
POKT1NS  LEAGUE:  Premier  DtrlrioM 
Man  Uld  5 Trdnmere  1.  First  Division: 
HiMdersIlefcl  2 Leicester  0 Pori  Vale  1 
Aston  Vll'a  3 W«l  Brom  1.  Middtesbrouqli 
3 Walts  Courtly  I Sunderland  0 Second 
Division  Barnsley  I.  Wreiham  3.  Hull  3 
Carlisle*  t Shrewsbury  I Mon  City  2. 
BrilTcril  2 SlotAporl  1.  Third 


Burv  I Walsall  1;  Lincoln  3 CntrsierfieU  1: 
•acarttrirougn  0.  Scunlhorp*  3. 

FIFA  WORLD  CUP:  Curtipm  qu abty- 
ings  Croup  six:  Czech  Rep  6 Malta  0 
FRIENDLY:  UAE  2.  Romania  1. 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  First  Dhr- 
ision:  Brldg-wd  80.  Dunvjrl  0;  Caerphilly 
14.  Llanelli  9.  Cardlll  75  Ebbw  Vale  17: 
Heaiti  65  Newbridge  10:  Newport  34.  Tre- 
orchy  29. 


Golf 


EULEM  OPEN  GALEA  (Bilbao,  Sp) 
Leading  Hrst-roand  soorss  l'=amaLeur): 
65  B Tinning  (Dam  68  A Hansen  iPeni:  A 
6i<u-jm  <IH.  O Ednsand  (Fr):  4 Enures  iSp). 
69  Q Dobson  (Fit  CWjIU  (Engl.  M GOfl- 
glr  rAusi:  F Snuzg  (III  70  D rlauallhac 
(Fn  s Brown  (Engl,  C Cassells  (Eng).  J 
Grcnhagen  (owe):  J Sola  iSpi.  M Anglert 
<Swei.  I Gartmn  (Engl  K Vainola  (Fin).  R 
Lee  lEngi.  B Dans  lEngn  D Edlund  (Sue). 
•J  RoslllO  iSpi 


Tennis 


LTA  AUTUMN  SATELLITE  CIRCUIT 
iiVirrati  Hare  M round  (GB  unless 
stalerl  I M Gould  bl  D Belcher  6-2.  6-3.  R 
Koenig  iSAI  bl D Draper  6-2  6-4;  C Wall  bi 
P Hand  a-6  f—4  7-5  C WIMnmaa  bl  A 
Pit  mat  4-6.  6-3.  6-£  P RoMncom  bl  B 
Cowan  7-6.  6-3;  A Poster  td  7 Spinks  7-8. 
6-4.  A Gnrflw  iRusI  bl  J Davidson  6-2. 
3-6.  6-3.  N Weal  bl  D Ward  6-2.  6-0:  F 
Staudor  i<3erj  bt  A Vysand  iGen  8-2.  7-5. 

0 Fukarnk  (Cz«  bl  J Hage  IGwi  6-1.  6-2: 
N Watts  bl  M Turland  6-3.  7-5:  P Roval 
iSwcl  bl  B Kokavec  (Coni  6-3.  6-2  A 
Mdurdra  bt  C Benmni  £— ! 6-1:  L Olo- 
rta  lUS)  bt  B Ha  ran  6—1.  6-3:  J Fox  br  C 
Singer  lUSI  6-4.  6-4;  C Pxodwr  bl  S 
Pender  6-4.  6-7.  8-1. 

WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENT  | Tokyo)' 
Sooond  raw±  N Sawamabij  I Japan  i bl  Y 
Vo3tilda  (Japan)  6-3.  6-1:  A Coelzer  iSAi 
bl  N Kiiimijta  (Japan)  7-6.  6-2:  M Seles 

1 IJS)  bl  M Endc  I Japan)  8-4.  6-4.  K Dale 
(Japan:  bl  N Ml  vagi  I Japan  i 4-6  6-4.  6-3 


Basketball 


EURO  LEAGUE:  PanaBilrulkos  75.  01  Mt- 
plia  L|nDJ|ana  87-  Sevilla  72  Partisan  Bel- 
grade 67 


Chess 


32nd  OLYMPIAD  (Erevani  Mom  Hound 
Is  Indonesia  K England  3*  (Adams  1 
Speelman  1.  Sadler  1.  Conquest  X)'  Scol- 
lano  4 US  Virgin  » 0.  Croatia  3 Wnlee  1; 


Ireland  1,  Ukraine  3.  Round  2:  England  3 
iSnon  K.  Adams  X Speeimv<  1.  Sadler  It. 
Denmark  1;  Scotland  Zk.  Slovakia  IV.  Ire- 
land 3.  Nicaragua  1 Round  3t  Hungary  1. 
China  3;  ScorUnd  V.  Cuba  3L  Russia  2S. 
France  IS  (Kasparov  K.  Laulier  Kj:  Argen- 
tina IX.  Germany  22.  Latrla  IX.  England  ZS 
(Short  X.  Adams  X.  Soeelman  1.  Sadler  Xu 
Leadont:  China  l OX.  Cuba  10:  Russia 
Gormarry.  Romania  9X:  England.  Nether- 
lands. Porlugal,  Estonia  9.  Women: 
Round  li  England  3 (Laic  1 Hunt  1.  Shel- 
don 1).  Philippines  0 Hound  2:  England  2 
(Lalic  1.  Hunt  1.  Beilin  0).  India  1.  Round 
3:  England  2J5  ILalC  1.  Hunt  IL  Sheldon  1). 
Slovenia  X Ltadtne  Russia  Wt  Georgia 
8:  China.  Ukraine.  England  Bulgaria  7X. 


Cricket 


SECOND  XI  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Final 
day):  Band  Graetu  Glamorgan  389-7dec 
(J  R Williams  108.  I Gcmpertz  74.  S T 
Thomas  95.  C P Melaon  S3no)  and  1 10-3 
dee  Worcestershire  3S<M  dec  IE  J Raw- 
son  SB.  C J Schofield  76.  A Darwood  71nol 
and  i»-3  (E  J Wilson  96no).  Wares  won 
by  Seven  wicket..  Uxlper.  Derbyshire  398 
|M  R May  70.  J Pipe  67.  V P Clarke  70|  and 
232  (V  P Clarke  £!.  Northamptonshire 
390-4dec  (R  R Montgomerie  (13.  D J Sates 
211)  and  291-2  |A  J Swann  122  no.  D J 
Sales  74).  Nonhants  non  by  elghl  wickets. 
Tmwium.  somereoi  364-6  dec  (J  N Baity 
148.  L Sunon  98)  and  205  IA  Bairatow  S3: 
Wharf  5-67).  Yorkshire  283  |A  G Whan  127) 
and  368-6  |S  Parker  88).  Yorkshire  won  by 
lour  wickets.  Trent  Bridge:  Nottingham- 
shire 406-4  dec  (U  Atzeai  139.  N G'e  90.  L 
Walker  57.  a e Weiion  64)  and  287-3  dec 
(Wclton  112ho.  R Howell  56.  J Hlndson 
1021  aiouced'arshl'e  350-5  doc  (A  Wnghl 
83  N Tralnor  109.  R Cunllffe  621  and  282-8 
tTrainor  61.  M P Hum  57noj.  Match  drawn. 
SECOND  TEST  (Colombo!:  Zimbabwe 
first  Innings  141.  Sri  Lanka  first  mnings 
86-3. 


Cycling 


TOUR  OF  SPAIM  Bkxienth  iugo  (Avila 
lo  Salamanca,  lie  miiesr.  t.  M Pi  Renao 
(II)  Canbna  Tollo  4hr  53mm  54eec:  2.  t 
Garcia  Camacho  (Spj  Kelme-Artlacn  same 
lone:  3.  A Edo  (Sp)  holme- Artlach  at 
4 46SOC.  4.  M Mon  lit)  Saeco:  5.  F Baldalo 
(tl)  MO-Tocnogvm:  6.  P Vakm  fill  Can  Una 
Tollo:  7.  M HvaaUla  (Slovak)  Cantina,  B.  P 
enamour  (Fr)  Peill  Casino.  0.  N M m all  (it) 
Gemnu.  10.  G Citterlo  (lb  Akt-GIptemm* 
au  same  dme.  OvtnR  etundtngE  I.  A 
Zulle  iSw>U)  ONCE  47hr  44mln  47 sac.  2.  M 


I nd  ura  in  (Sp)  Banns  to  at  Imln  4sec:  3,  L 
Jalaben  (Fit  ONCE  1.14;  4 M Mauri  (Sp) 
ONCE  1 51:  S.  N Started  (Aul)  ONCE  2.37, 
6.  R Pisiore  (It)  MG-Tecnogym  4 0.  7.  L 
DufatM  (Switz)  4^4:  a.  M Zarrabeiua  (Sp) 
ONCE  5 0.  9.  S Fausbm  ill)  Ak»-Giplemme 
5.W;  10. 1 Guests  (Spam)  ONCE  5.17 


Squash 


GEZ1RA  OPEN  (Cairo):  Second  round:  j 
Kiwi  (Pah)  bl  J Power  ICan)  6-15  15-5 
15-7.  15-8.  A Bmade  lEgypi)  bt  A Wagih 
(EgyplJ  15-8.  75-8. 15-12  P Wool  (Scol)  bl 
M Calms  lEngl  17-16.  15-8  15-10;  D Her- 
rfe  (Eng)  bl  D M add  Inga  (Eng)  15-7.  15-4 
15-3. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 


PONTINS  LEAOUE:  Premier  DhMoK 

Nottm  Forest  v Darby  (7 J)):  Baton  v Leeds 
(7.0).  Third  DMeton  Darlington  v Roch- 
dale (7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 

Swindon  v Touanharr  (2.01. 


Cricket 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (First  day  os  lour*  today 
10  M|'  Barbie  OerDvtJme  v Durham 
Cbolmeferd.-  Esmi  v Glamorgan.  BHetob 
Glouceoiershire  v Kent.  Sautlienpba 
Hampshtre  v Nottinghamshire.  !— 
Letcestershire  v MHdiosa*  Horkimiy- 
ten:  Nonhamototuhlre  v Yorkshire  Hie 
Oval:  Surrey  v Worceslenshire  Hove: 
Sussex  v SamerseL  Edaberton:  Warwick- 
shire v Lancashire. 


• Stefan  Edtterg  die  3t-year-old  former 
Wlmbledor.  champion  playmg  hie  (asi  sea- 
son In  top-class  tennis  may  rmss 
Sweden's  Davis  Cup  sami-ttnal  against  the 
Czech  Republic  starting  in  Prague  tomor. 
row.  He  <s  struggling  to  recover  from  an 
Artihaa  tendon  strain  ha  k uttered  in  the 
U3  Opon  Quarterfinals  earlier  this  month 
Franco  moot  liefy  at  Names  tn  the  other 
semi-final.  Monica  Seles  cruised  lo  me 
quarter -finals  ol  mo  Nlqtnrel  iniernailunal 
tournament  in  Tokyo  with  a 6-4,  6-4  win 
over  Japan's  Mane  Endo. 


1 


Second  round,  first  leg 

Blackpool  1,  Chelsea  4 


Committed 


early  shock 


Michael  Walker 


CHELSEA  may  be 
renowned  for  their 
sophistication  bnt 
the  west  Londoners 
brought  the  rather  more  tra- 
ditional values  of  concentra- 
tion and  commitment  to  one 
of  the  heritage  sites  of 
English  football  last  night 
That  they  did  so  in  the  most 
difficult  of  circumstances 
following  a first-minute  goal 
bv  Blackpool  was  all  the  more 
creditable  Stiff  unbeaten  this 
season,  Chelsea  should  com- 
fortably pass  into  the  third 
round. 

Blackpool’s  players  were 
seen  leaving  the  Tangerine 
Nitecap  club  opposite  the 
ground  an  hour  before  the 
gamp  but  judging  by  the  start 
they  made  whatever  they  had 
imbibed  in  there  was  initially 
efficacious. 

Chelsea’s  manager  Ruud 
Gullit  who  looked  half-embar- 
rassed by  the  applause  be 
received  from  the  Blackpool 
fan*;,  had  barely  taken  his  seat 
in  the  dug-out  when  he  saw  his 
rejigged  side  fall  behind. 

Within  seconds  of  the  kick- 
off Banks.  the  Seaside rs'  goal- 
keeper, launched  a long  ball 
upfield.  It  Ibli  to  Bonner  on 
the  right  touchline  and  he  ran 
at  Clarke  before  slipping  the 
ball  into  the  area.  Under  in- 
tense Chelsea  pressure 
Preece  went  down  but  loud 
claims  for  a penalty  were 
waved  aside. 

There  was  immediate  com- 
pensation for  Blackpool  how- 
ever. when  in  the  resulting 
scramble  the  ball  spilled  to 
Quinn  who  struck  a left-foot 
volley  past  Hitchcock  with 
only  53  seconds  gone.  Gullit 
had  reverted  to  a flat  back 
four  in  the  absence  of  Le- 
boeuf.  but  this  was  not  the  ef- 
fect he  had  hope  for. 


Instead  of  teetering 
though.  Chelsea,  responded 
impressively  and  ;irore  C| 
IS  minutes  later.  Vialli  mav 
have  been  missing  with 
ankle  injury  but  Chelsea  stffl 
carried  a significant  threat 
going  forward  in  the  17-year 
old  Morris . . . . ..i  _ 

Morris  had  already  had  two 
good  chances,  wasting  me 
and  seeing  the  other  fly  wide, 
when  he  was  again  found 
Pertly  by  Spencer.  Runnfce 
on  to  the  Scotsman's  defence! 
splitting  pass  Maxis  showed 
cool  control  before1  lifting  his 
shot  over  Banks.  . 

Just  as  Chelsea  had.  not 
crumbled  neither  now  did 
Blackpool  and  the  game  de- 
veloped an  open,  entertaining 
rhythm  with  Preece -forcing 
Hitchcock  into  a -sprawling 
save  and  Spencer  mis-hitting 
a volley  when  wen  placed 
from  Hughes's  centre.  - 

Blackpool  started  the 
second  half  as  they  had  the 
first,  at  full  throttie,  with  Mel- 
lon firing  a stinging  shot  into 
Hitchcock’s  midrift.  Likewise 
Chelsea’s  reaction  was  swift 
and  incisive.  Two.  nirmi^ 
after  the  interval  Petrescu 
collected  Spencer’s  short  cor- 
ner, twisted  tnsiite  Mellon 

and  drilled  the  ball  low  bid 

wide  of  Banks  from  12  yards. 

After  a further  17  mostly 
uneventful  minutes,  Hughes 
smashed  in  Chelsea's .thW 
from  an  almost  identical  posi- 
tion after  Wise  had  fed  Nk 
cholls,  a half-time  substitu- 
tion for  Clarke.  Then -after 
Butler  bad  been  dismissed 
when  his  foul  an  Hughes 
brought  a second  yellow  card 
Spencer  scored  Chelsea's 
fourth  fwith  three  minutes 


remaining. 

Blackpool:  Banka;  Bryan,  Dim  (Bartow, 
78m In).  Brtor,  Lftnghan.  BraCki,  Boiuar. 
Mellon.  Quinn.  Bits.  Proace." 

Ctnluui  Hltctrcock;  Pntrooca.  Cld/tB 
(N totalis,  h-l).  Hughes.  Sparar.  Whc. 
Du  berry.  Burley.  Leo.  DI  Moku,  Morris 
L Ddfces  (Manley).  . 


Swindon  1 , Queens  Park  Rangers  2 


Houston  makes 
a winning  start 


David  Foot 


IF  Stewart  Houston  had  any 
misgivings  about  turning 
down  George  Graham’s 
overtures  to  join  him  at  El- 
land  Road,  they  were  in- 
stantly forgotten  as  he 
jumped  from  his  seat  in  the 
dug-out  to  extol  the  saving 
grace  of  QPR's  brilliant,  over- 
due late  flurry  that  brought 
them  two  goals  in  two 
minutes. 

They  shrugged  off  their  ear- 
lier indecision  to  wipe  out 
Mark  Walters's  lead  for  Swin- 
don with  two  adroit  attacks, 
leading  to  goals  from  Daniele 
Dichio  and  Andrew  Impey. 

The  first  came  as  the  refer- 
ee allowed  advantage  and  the 
visitors  surged  past  a bewil- 
dered defence.  And,  two  min- 
utes later,  Impey  rounded  off 
some  positive  play  by  Sinclair 
to  dance  round  the  goalkeeper 
and  roll  the  ball  into  the  net 
Sinclair  had  rapidly 
reminded  his  new  manager 
how  important  he  is  to  this 
young  side.  After  a quarter  of 
an  hour  he  held  off  a chal- 
lenge from  Horlock  to  fire  a 
powerful  shot  one  of  the  few 
of  real  intent  in  this  meander- 
ing first  halt  wide  of  the  near 
post 

Once  again  the  County 
Ground  faithful  were  left  to 
accept  how  badly  Steve  Mc- 
Mahon. the  player-manager, 
is  missed,  both  for  his  vision 
and  sheer  midfield  bite;  there 
were  too  many  pointless  long- 
range  passes. 

Leitch  introduced  a rare 
right-wing  move  of  positive 
skills  as  he  took  a return  pass 
from  Walters  and  bounded 
towards  the  byline.  His  centre 
was  nullified  by  a line  of  QPR 
defenders,  eager  to  impress 


Houston  and  convince  him 
there  was  no  need  lor  imme- 
diate replacements.  - - 

There  was  nothing  too  reas- 
suring about  the  way  the  de- 
fence dealt  with  florioctfs 
cross.  The  debutant  Graham 
got  an  uneasy  deflection  and 
Sommer  had  to  change  direc- 
tion to  punch  away. 

But  the  greater  threat  mar- 
ginally, came  from  QjPR.  Sin- 
clair.  a single-minded  striker, 
unleashed  a drive  from  25 
yards;  maybe  it  was  going  to 
crash  against  the  post  but  the 
goalkeeper  Talla  was  stall 
grateful  that  a defender’s  boot 
caused  the  ball  to  spin  away 
for  a comer 

The  game  was  lifted  by  a 
superb  save  from  Sonunw 
after  54  minutes.  .SwtadOT 
had  been  pushing  forward 
and  QPR  were  desperately 
trying  to  cover.  Cowe,  with 
his  back  to  goal,  turned  and 
shot  from  sis  yards.  H de- 
served success  and  there  was 
nothing  wrong  .with  the  direc- 
tion but  the  goalkeeper  par- 
ried the  ball  instinctively. 

This  was  the  home  beams 
best  period  and  their  sodden 
dominance  brought  its 
reward  after  £3  minutes. 

Some  neat  passing  near  tne 
right  touchline,  always  3 
move  ahead  of  the  visitors, 
was  rounded  off  with  Danasi s 
Jab  inside  to  Walters.  Hisleff 
foot  shot  from  well  oufsi® 
the  penalty  area,  bras®-* 
Barker  on  its  way  into  me 
net  It  was,  however,  a sbaiP 
piece  of  opportunism  byW" 
ters,  a free  signing  from 
Southampton  during  tne 
summer. 

Swktdan  Tomhk  Tail*;  0»n«8.  OSUW*"- 
Loiteft,  Seagram.  Culwrtaus*. 

Allen.  Cowe.  Allison,  Horte**-  _ ^ 
am  Sommer:  Brazier.  BrewH. 
McDonald.  Plummar.  Q/rtaie.  Murrmj. 
Dichio,  impey.  Sinclair.  - 

u Rarutla  (ShaMaid). 


Expanded  Far  East  World  Cup 
dismissed  as  far-fetched 


FIFA,  the  game's  world  gov- 
ern ing  body,  yesterday 
dismissed  as  wishful  thinking 
reports  that  the  2002  World 
Cup  finals,  which  are  to  be 
jointly  hosted  by  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  would  see  an  in- 
crease in  participating 
countries  from  32  to  40. 

"It’s  pie  in  the  sky,"  said 
Fifa's  spokesman  Keith 
Cooper.  “It's  an  idea  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  quoted  about 
in  Japan  but  they  have  not 
discussed  it  with  Fifa. 

"The  regulations  are  not  de- 
termined by  organisers,  only 
by  Fifa.  Absolutely  nothing 
has  been  tabled  for  discus- 
sion. We  have  only  just  in- 
creased the  World  Cup  to  32 
teams." 

Twenty-four  teams  took 


part  in  the  1994  World  Cup 
finals  in  the  United  States- 
The  number  will  increase  » 
32  for  the  1998  tournament  m 
France.  0 

Japan  and  South  Korea,  tee 
first  countries  to  co-bost  uw 
World  Cup  finals,  WOT 
ing  what  Fife  termed 
scheduled  "courtesycalis 

yesterday  and  today. 
ject  of  increasing  the  nuniW* 
of  teams,  said  Cooper,  was  noi 


on  the  agenda.  ... 

The  issue  of  increasing  trw 


number  of  finalists.  howewr< 
could  be  brought  up  at 
ings  on  November  6,  wn0“ 
Fifa  meets  the  co-hosts  w 
begin  sorting  out  tbe. 
problems  involved  .in  5Pj£ 
ting  the  World  Cup 
two  countries. 
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Soccer 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Cricket 


w"k+la?z®  Three  men  in  a boat  that 

in  Bassett  maV  shortly  come  in 


Manchester  city 

are  ready  to  sen  their 
most  prized  asset, 
Georgiou  Kinkladze.  and 
remove  the  last  obstacle  to 
Dave  Bassett  becoming  the 
new  Maine  Road  manager. 

It  is  understood  that  Bas- 
sett will  leave  Crystal  Palace 
and  be  in.sta.Ued  at  City  in  the 
next  48  hours.  The  appoint- 
ment was  expected  early  this 
week  but  Bassett  is  thought  to 
have  been  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  City’s  senior 
squad  and  the  lack  of  funds  to 
rebuild  it 

The  sale  of  Kinkladze,  val- 
ued at  around  £5  million  and 
coveted  by  many  clubs,  would 
ease  the  new  manager's  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  significantly 
Kinkladze’ s Swiss  agent  unex- 
pectedly arrived  in  the  North- 
west yesterday  for  an  un- 
scheduled meeting  with  his 
client 

Rumours  that  the  gifted 
Georgian  international  mid- 
fielder was  to  be  sold  off  to  the 
highest  bidder  first  enveloped 
Maine  Road  in  summer  after 
City's  relegation  from  the  I 
Premiership. 

Although  City’s  chairman  1 
Francis  Lee  has  always  in- 
sisted Kinkladze  is  not  for 
sale  and  that  he  would  hon- 
our the  extended  and  im- 
proved contract  he  signed  last 
season,  the  midfielder's  days 
at  Maine  Road  now  look 
numbered. 

With  debts  estimated  at 
more  than  £20  million.  City's 
plight  is  so  desperate  that  a 
recent  attempt  to  sign  Old- 
ham’s defender  Gunnar  Halle 
floundered  because  they 
could  not  meet  an  asking 
price  of  only  £250,000. 

In  recent  weeks  Kinkladze 
has  been  linked  with  Celtic, 
Arsenal,  Leeds  and  Liverpool. 
All  could  afford  to  inject 
much  needed  capital  Into 
City’s  coffers. 

City’s  financial  state  is  so 
parlous  that  Lee’s  attempts  to 
fill  the  void  created  by  Alan 
Ball’s  resignation  last  month 
have  proved  embarrassingly 
unsuccessful. 

Both  George  Graham  and 
Howard  Kendall  rejected 
Lee’s  overtures  after  being 
told  money  available  for  team 
strengthening  was  mintmui 
. Last  weekend  Bassett's  Pal- 
ace overwhelmed  City  3-1  in  a 
League  game  at  Selhurst  Park 
and  on  Tuesday  night  they 
were  humiliated  4-1  in  a 
Coca-Cola  Cup  tie  by  Lincoln 
City  of  the  Third  Division. 

Interestingly  Kinkladze  did 
not  play  at  Lincoln,  a mystery 
injury  ruling  him  out  That 
means  he  will  not  be  cup-tied 
for  any  buying  club. 

After  Palace's  victory  over 
Bury  at  Gigg  Lane  on  Tues- 
day, Bassett  declined  to  com- 
ment on  a possible  move  to 
Maine  Road. 


Hernia  poser 
for  Anderton 

Darren  anderton,  the 
England  winger,  is  facing 
a dilemma  over  when  to  have 
a hernia  operation.  The  Tot- 
tenham player  and  his  man- 
ager Gerry  Francis  both  ap- 
preciate that  surgery  is 
necessary  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  miss  at  least  five 
weeks  of  the  season- 
But  at  the  moment  Ander- 
ton is  prepared  to  play  on  and 
help  the  club  through  an  in- 
jury crisis.  He  also  wants  to 
keep  himself  in  the  frame  for 
England  with  a World  Cup 
qualifying  match  against 
Poland  at  Wembley  in  three 
weeks'  time. 

Manchester  United  have  hit 
a wail  in  their  bid  to  sign  the 
abrasive  defender  Miguel  Na- 
dal  from  Bobby  Robson's  Bar- 
celona. ‘‘Barcelona  were  will- 
ing to  let  Nadal  go  when  we  1 
made  our  first  inquiry  in  I 
August,"  said  United’s  chair- 
man Martin  Edwards.  “But 
they  now  say  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction  his 
transfer.” 

Hearts  go  before  the  Scot- 
tish FA  on  October  14  to  ex- 
plain their  conduct  in  last 
Saturday's  game  at  Ibrox, 
where  they  had  four  players 
sent  off  in  a 3-0  defeat 


David  Hopps  looks  at  Leicestershire’s  bowling  mainstays  who 
have  set  the  pace  all  season  and  left  the  rest  in  their  wake 


ONE  of  the  three 
shared  his  benefit 
with  the  grounds- 
man and  barely 
made  a penny.  Another  began 
his  working  life  in  the  mines 
and  has  always  thirsted  for  a 
decent  pint  The  most  spaced 
out  hankers  after  starting  his 
own  rock  group.  Together 
they  form  the  Leicestershire 
pace  attack  and  are  on  the 
verge  of  bowling  one  of  the 
most  unfashionable  of  teams 
to  the  County  Championship. 

The  champ  ions- elect  have 
been  routinely  depicted  as  a 
commonplace  side  prospering 
in  an  unexceptional  year  and 
victory  to  their  final  match 
against  Middlesex  will  not 
overly  disturb  the  judgment 
Gordon  Parsons.  David 
Millns  and  Alan  Mullally  will 
relish  the  opportunity  to 
mock  such  evaluations  since 
all  three  have  long  become  in- 
ured to  careers  outside  crick- 
et’s mainstream 
Parsons,  after  19  first-class 
seasons  and  a disparaging  ben- 
efit has  heard  so  many  stories 
about  his  age  that  he  has  been 
known  to  pin  his  birth  certifi- 
cate on  the  dressing-room  wall 
to  press  for  a new  contract 
Millns,  a Nottinghamshire 
miner  while  Thatcherism  was 
doing  its  worst  and  spasmodi- 
cally still  the  fastest  bowler  in 
England,  has  been  hounded 
by  injury  and  has  never  quite 
won  a Test  place. 


Mullally,  the  putative  musi- 
cian. became  the  only  Leices- 
tershire player  to  break  into 
the  England  side  this  summer 
but  even  his  Australian  up- 
bringing engenders  a certain 
resentment  from  those  who 
believe  the  way  to  salvation  is 
never  to  stray  over  a natio^i 
boundary. 

A championship  would 
mean  a lot  because  this  bowl- 
ing trio  have  little  to  show  for 
worthy  careers.  Millns,  once 
an  England  A tourist,  claim q 
a great  uncle,  playing  in  Can- 
ada for  Sakatoon  University 
at  the  time,  once  bowled  Brad- 
man. Parsons’s  greatest  sta- 
tistical quirk  has  been 
achieved  with  the  bat;  no  cur- 
rent player  has  amassed  more 
first-class  runs  without  scor- 


ing a century.  But  he  has  at 
least  married  into  some  sort 
of  fame,  with  South  Africa's 
captain  Hansie  Cronje  for  a 
brother-in-law. 

Last  winter  Mullally  found 
brief  notoriety  when  he  was 
bitten  by  a redback  spider  in 
Australia.  His  reputation  is 
growtog.  If  the  much-touted 
inswing  rarely  materialised 

for  England  fhk  summer,  the 
consistency  of  this  crop-haired 
left-armer  has  made  him  the 
most  redoubtable  to  date  of 
England’s  Anglo-Australians. 

But  Leicestershire?  Can  it 
really  be?  Such  is  their  mod- 
est reputation  that  a champi- 
onship. to  follow  their  only 
other  under  Raymond  filing- 
worth’s  captaincy  to  1975, 
would  undermine  English 


cricket’s  self-worth;  the 
championship  — the  ultimate 
prize  — is  expected  after  all  to 
confirm  our,  and  the  selec- 
tors’, prejudices. 

When  it  does  not,  we  feel 
justified  in  questioning 
whether  17  four-day  games 
are  excessive  and  favour  pow- 
! ers  of  survival  above  excel- 
lence. Even  Illingworth,  as  a 
former  Leicestershire  man. 
has  not  been  immune.  As 
Jack  Birkenshaw,  Leicester- i 
shire's  coach,  remarked;  “Illy  1 
came  here  once  but  he  didn’t 
watch  us  very  closely.  He 
didn’t  really  believe  we  were 
up  to  it." 

Birkenshaw  and  his  cap- 
tain James  Whitaker  have 
again  left  Leicestershire 
cricket  to  Yorkshire’s  debt, 
although  the  coach  has  as- 
sembled more  than  half  his 
side  from  other  counties'  cast- 
offs and  insists  he  would 
draw  more  pleasure  from 


In  the  championship  fast  lane . . . Alan  Mullally.  left,  David  Millns  and  Gordon  Parsons 


their  success  than  his  own 
part  to  Leicestershire's  1975 
championship-winning  side. 
The  collective  effort  has  not 
wavered  all  summer. 

“Gordon’s  a good,  grum- 
bling old  pro  and  probably 
our  most  disciplined  bowler.” 
Birkenshaw  said.  “When  he 
walks  off  the  field  he  always 
knows  his  figures,  even  if  he 
has  had  180  knocked  off  him. 
He  is  calmer  than  he  was  but 
he  is  still  likely  to  blow  at  any 
moment." 

We  were  on  the  Chester-le- 
Street  balcony,  watching 
"Bullhead”  finish  an  unre- 
warded spell  against  Durham. 
Frustrated  by  his  failures,  he 
finished  with  a succession  of 


bouncers  and  then  kicked  his 
bowling  marker  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Durham.  Before  play 
began,  each  Leicestershire 
player  had  provided  a caption 
to  a cartoon  illustrating  the 
huddle  they  enter  every  time 
they  take  a wicket.  Parsons's 
caption  read:  "Even  The 
Team  Huddle  Is  Uphill  Into 
The  Wind.”  . 

Birkenshaw  believes  that 
Millns  is  bowling  as  well  now  I 
as  to  the  early  Nineties  when  1 
England  honours  looked  cer- 
tain. “He's  had  a few  knock- 
backs  but  he  worked  hard  on 
his  game  in  South  Africa  last 
winter  and  he  is  a true,  ag- 
gressive fast  bowler;  an  old- 
fashioned  type  with  big 


HOW  THEY  STAND  . . . AND  THE  COUNTDOWN  ON  THE  FINALE 
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Leicestershire  win 
not  consider  the  possi- 
bility for  a minute  but  a 
draw  and  maximum  bonus 
points  (eight)  from  their 
final  match  of  the  season 
against  Middlesex  would  be 
enough  to  bring  them  their 
second  championship, 
writes  David  Hopps. 

The  three-point  incentive 
for  a draw,  introduced  this 
season  to  dissuade  counties  , 
from  surrendering  lost  I 
causes,  plus  bonus  points 


would  leave  Leicestershire 
at  least  a point  dear  of 
Surrey,  their  nearest  rivals.  j 
The  draw  factor  would 
probably  come  into  play 
only  if  the  rains  Jpcrawii, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  a 
possibility  given  the  late- 
ness of  the  season's  finale. 
With  so  much  at  stake. 
Leicestershire’s  emblem  — 
a running  fox  on  a green 
background  — is  also  likely 
to  reflect  the  colour  of  the 
lively  Grace  Road  pitch. 


Similar  conditions  may 
also  be  in  place  at  The  Oval 
where  Surrey  take  on 
Worcestershire,  but  Kent 
have  no  control  over  the 
nature  of  the  Bristol  pitch 
on  which  they  face 
Gloucestershire. 

Surrey  are  14  points  be- 
hind the  leaders  and  Kent  a 
further  point  adrift.  With 
16  points  available  for  a 
win.  bonus  points  could  yet 
tip  the  balance.  Four  bat- . 
ting  points  are  available  to 


50-run  segments  from  200 ; 
four  bowling  points  are 
also  on  offer,  one  each  for 
every  two  wickets  upwards 
from  three. 

Fourth-placed  Essex 
retain  only  a mathematical 
chance.  To  win  the  title  out- 
right, they  would  have  to 
collect  a maximum  24 
points  from  Glamorgan's 
visit  to  Chelmsford,  hope 
that  Leicestershire  finish 
pointless  and  that  Surrey 
and  Kent  tail  to  win. 


Sport  in  brief 


shoulders  and  backside.  He 
doesn't  get  wickets  with  his 
mouth  but  he  tanks  down  the 
hill  at  Grace  Road,  never 
shirks  and  has  a pint  or  two 
afterwards." 

"Mullally?"  one  inquires. 
"Spaceman!"  generally  comes 
the  answer.  But  Birkenshaw 
detects  a change.  “He  appears 
more  spaced  out  than  he  is 
because  he  generally  has  his 
Walkman  on  or  is  yelling  over 
the  top  of  his  guitar.  He  used 
to  turf  up  in  old  jeans  and  a 
baseball  cap.  turned  back  to 
front,  but  he  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  the  part)’. 

"JJ  [James  Whitaker]  has 
let  him  set  his  own  fields  and 
given  him  the  responsibility 
to  become  his  own  man  and 
that  has  suited  him.  That 
spider  bile  seemed  to  do  him 
good.  We  might  have  to  send 
him  back  for  a while." 

Other  bowlers,  too.  have 
made  major  contributions  to 
Leicestershire’s  season,  no- 
tably Vince  Wells,  an  opening 
batsman  and  outswing 
bowler,  who  rotted  for  years 
in  Kent's  2nd  XI  and  who 
post-30  is  having  the  season  of 
his  life,  and  the  West  Indian 
Phil  Simmons,  who  is  riding 
high  in  the  first-class  bowling 
averages.  Between  them,  on  a 
Grace  Road  pitch  that  will 
doubtless  do  them  a few 
favours,  they  aim  to  please. 


V 


Fairway  to  go .. . Europe's  Trish  Johnson  drives  off  the  5th  tee  during  practice  for  the  Solheim  Cup  which  starts  tomorrow  at  St  Pierre  steve  munday 

Solheim  no  place  for  Dottie  behaviour 


David  Davies  on  the  breach  of  etiquette 
that  soured  the  last  meeting  between  the 
women  professionals  of  the  US  and  Europe 


TWO  YEARS  ago.  to  the 
heat  of  the  battle  for 
the  Solheim  Cup  at  The 
Greenbrier,  West  Vir- 
ginia, an  incident  occurred 
that  was  to  itself  disgraceful, 
that  brought  discredit  to  its 
perpetrator  and  that  came 
close  to  riimintehing  the  com- 
petition itself. 

Twenty-four  months  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  play- 
ing of  the  Solheim  — starting 
at  St  Pierre,  Chepstow,  tomor- 
row — newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  stUl  discussing  the 
antics  of  the  player  con- 
cerned, Dottie  Pepper  Moch- 
rie  as  she  then  was,  Dottie 
Pepper  as  she  is  now.  One 
paper  talked  of  the  "Acquired 
taste  of  Pepper”,  another  said 
“Europe  want  to  cool  red-hot 
Pepper”  and  a magazine  said 
"Pepper  hates  to  lose,  and  it 
shows”. 

Pepper  is  to  Wales  this 
week  for  the  tournament  that 
features  the  women  profes- 
sional golfers  of  the  United 
States  versus  those  erf  Europe, 
in  a Ryder  Cup  format  She  is 
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the  best  American  woman 
player  by  a distance  and  plays 
the  game  with  an  intensity 
that  is  both  obvious  and 
communicable. 

It  makes  her  an  opponent 
who  is  not  only  difficult  to 
beat  but  also  unpleasant  to 
play  against,  and  her  behav- 
iour two  years  ago  was  indic- 
ative of  that 

It  is  Important  to  remember 
exactly  what  happened  then 
and  in  the  immediate 
aftermath. 

Pepper  was  playing  in  a 
four-bail  match  and  one  of  her 
opponents  was  Laura  Davies. 
The  European  player  had  a 
10-foot  putt  for  a halved  hole 
at  the  3rd  and  missed  it 
There  was  the  usual  moment 
of  sympathetic  silence,  into 
which  erupted  the  very  loud 
shout  of  ‘‘Yeah",  accompa- 
nied by  the  sight  of  Pepper, 

\ eyes  bulging,  punching  the 
air  repeatedly  to  her  joy  at 
the  miss. 

Davies,  who  bad  started 
towards  the  hole  to  pick  up 
her  ball,  stopped,  transfixed 


Pepper . . . best  and  worst 

by  the  sight  of  her  half-de- 
mented opponent 

It  was  the  kind  of  behaviour 
which,  if  done  at  a club, 
would  have  got  the  person 
concerned  ejected  and  told  to 
come  back  and  try  for  mem- 
bership again  when  he,  or 
she,  had  grown  up.  It  went 
against  every  concept  of 
sportsmanship  and  of  golfing 
etiquette  and  completely 
against  the  spirit  of  the 
Solheim  Cup. 

The  match  was  won  by  the 
Americans  and  afterwards 
Pepper  was  brought  into  the 
press  room  to  talk  about  it. 
She  was  asked  about  the  inci- 
dent and  the  exchanges  were 
recorded  by  a stenographer  as 


follows:  Question:  "At  the  3rd 
hole,  when  Laura  missed  that 
birdie  putt  you  gave  a ‘pump’ 
and  said  ‘yes’,  as  1 recall  She 
looked  like  she  was  a little 
upset  Did  you  talk  to  her 
about  it?" 

Pepper:  “Talk  to  who  about 
what?" 

Question:  “Should  she 
[Davies]  have  been  upset  with 
you  for  doing  that  when  she 
missed?"  ■ 

Pepper:  "I  don’t  think  any- 
body would  have  done  any- 
thing different" 

That  passage  is  remarkable  I 
to  that  it  indicates  that  Pep- 
per believes  that  to  shout 
“Yeah"  when  an  opponent 
misses  a putt  is  acceptable 
and  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  apologise  about 
Furthermore,  if  she  really 
thinks  that  nobody  would 
have  done  anything  different 
she  must  play  her  version  of 
golf  with  some  amazing 
people. 

The  incident  was  so  far  out- 
side the  bounds  of  normal  eti- 
quette that  in  the  intervening 
two  years  some  good  golfing 
people  have  decided  that  it 
cannot  possibly  have  been  as 
bad  as  all  that  that  the  media 
are,  as  ever,  hyping  it  up 
again 

Yesterday  Mickey  Walker. 


the  European  non-playing 
captain,  made  that  suggestion 
while  admitting  that  she  had 
not  been  present  at  the  time 
in  question.  Walker  was  pre- 
pared to  dismiss  Pepper's  she- 
nanigans with  the  remark: 
"She  shows  her  emotions  to 
the  way  that  she  shows  them. 
You've  got  to  get  on  with  your 
game  and  ignore  how  others 
behave.” 

Likewise  the  American 
magazine  Golfweek  has  an 
article  about  Pepper  which, 
unbelievably,  talks  about  the 
player’s  “fiery  competitive- 
ness" to  the  Solheim  Cup  but 
never  mentions  what  she  ac- 
tually did  at  The  Greenbrier. 

The  piece  also  talks  to 
snide  terms  about  the  Europe- 
ans “taking  umbrage  at  toe 
whole  display"  without  say- 
ing what  that  display  was  and 
it  adds  a comment  from  an 
unnamed  NBC  TV  official:  “I 
think  it’s  easier  to  take  um- 
brage when  you're  getting 
beat  up." 

They  are,  in  other  words, 
endorsing  reprehensible  be- 
haviour as  being  acceptable 
as  long  as  you  win.  "She  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Solheim  Cup,"  says  this 
piece. 

She  is  not  She  is  the  exact 
opposite. 


Montgomerie  banks  on  winning  at  bonny  Loch  Lomond  by  being  level-headed 
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COLIN  MONTGOMERIE 
has  shot  more  sub-par 
rounds  of  golf  than  most 
but  believes  level  par  could 
win  the  inaugural  Loch  Lo- 

| mond  World  Invitational 
over  the  next  four  days. 

The  Loch  Lomond  course 
Is  as  spectacular  as  It  is  diffi- 
cult and  Montogomerie  said 


yesterday:  “I  would  take 
tour  7ls  round  here  and  that 
is  level  par:  a very  stiff  tar- 
get to  beat  especially  if  the 
wind  stays  as  it  is." 

Nick  Faldo  has  described 
Loch  Lomond  as  “the  best 
golf  coarse  in  Great  Britain 
by  miles".  A stranger  to 
these  shores  cf  late,  he  be- 


lieves he  plays  his  best  golf 
in  toe  best  conditions  and  is 
anxious  to  make  amends  for 
his  joint  25th  place  in  the 
Tropbee  Lancdme  last  week. 

Montgomerie  is  equally 
determined.  “I  finished 
second  in  the  Lancdme  bnt 
I did  not  play  well  in  the 
last  13  holes."  he  said.  “I 


was  six  over  par  for  those 
13  boles  and  that  is  the 
worst  I have  played  for  a 
long,  long  time." 

The  Scot  has  his  sights  on 
the  £125,000  first  prize 
which  would  virtually  se- 
cure for  him  the  European 
No.  1 title  for  the  fourth 
successive  year.  With  five 


Order  of  Merit  tourna- 
ments to  play  before  the 
season  ends  next  month, 
Montgomerie  is  £115.350 
ahead  of  lan  Woosnam. 

The  Welshman  is  also  in 
the  field  in  Scotland 
together  with  seven  other 
members  of  last  year’s 
European  Ryder  Cup  team. 


Ambitious  Andrew 
buys  a Bentley 

JOHN  BENTLEY,  the  former  Sale  centre  who  won  three  Eng- 
land caps  eight  years  ago,  is  the  latest  player  to  return  to  rugby 
union  after  a spell  to  rugby  league.  The  29-year-old  winger 
signs  for  Newcastle  today  and  will  play  for  Rob  Andrew's  side 
on  a winter  contract  before  rejoining  Halifax  for  the  Super 
League  season.  Bentley,  who  last  week  pulled  out  of  Great 
Britain’s  tour  to  New  Zealand,  will  make  his  Second  Divison 
debut  for  Newcastle  on  Saturday  against  BLackheath,  who 
include  his  Halifax  team-mate  and  fellow  winger  Abe  Ekoku. 

Mick  Pechey.  the  28-year-old  Widnes  centre,  also  switched 
codes  yesterday.  He  joins  Martin  Offiah  at  Bedford,  who  are 
paying  Widnes  £15,000. 

The  Ireland  tight-head  prop  Peter  Clohessy.  serving  a 26- 
week  playing  suspension  for  stamping  on  France's  Olivier 
Roumat  to  a Five  Nations  match  in  Paris  last  February,  has 
signed  a five-month  contract  with  the  Queensland  Rugby 
Union.  The  30-year-old  forward,  who  is  not  expected  to  play  at 
club  level,  will  move  to  Australia  early  in  the  NewYear  but 
intends  to  return  to  play  in  Ireland.  He  is  suspended  until  the 
end  of  November. 

Llanelli  are  expected  to  offer  compensation  to  Orrell  for  the 
services  of  the  former  All  Black  Frano  Botica,  who  joined  the 
League  One  club  from  Castleford  during  the  summer.  Llanelli 
are  believed  to  have  agreed  a deal  in  the  region  of  £85.000  to  buy 
out  Botica 's  contract  from  Castleford. 


Powell  to  coach  the  Cougars 

DARYL  POWELL.  Keighley  Cougars'  31-year-old  international 
back,  was  confirmed  yesterday  as  club  coach,  writes  Paul  Fitzpat- 
rick. He  takes  over  from  Phil  Larder,  whose  contract  was  not 
renewed  at  the  end  erf  the  season.  Both  depart  tomorrow  for  Great 
Britain's  rugby  league  tour  of  Papua  New  Guinea.  Fiji  and  New 
Zealand —Larder  as  coach  and  Powell  as  senior  profess  in  naL 
Powell  won  all  his  Test  caps  with  Sheffield  Eagles,  who  sold  him 
to  Keighley  for  £135.000  last  year.  He  will  continue  to  play. 


Dry  run  for  Robertson 

NATHAN  ROBERTSON,  seen  drinking  at  last  weekend's  Friends 
Provident  British  Grand  Slam  tournament  in  Perth,  has  been 
dropped  from  the  England  badminton  squad  for  next  month's 
World  Grand  Prix  tournaments  in  Holland  and  Russia,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  The  promising  19-year-old  from  Nottingham  will 
continue  to  attend  England  training  sessions. 


Kent  let  former  captain  go 

KENT  are  releasing  their  former  captain  Mark  Benson  and 
erstwhile  England  fast  bowler  Alan  Igglesden.  Both  have  a year 
remaining  rai  their  contracts  but  have  not  played  in  the  first  team 
this  season  because  of  injury. 

Durham's  22-year-old  batsman  Darren  Blenkiron  has  been 
dropped  from  their  championship  match  at  Derby  today  for 
disciplinary  reasons.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  involved  man 
incident  to  which  a club  car  was  damaged. 

Sri  Lanka's  spinners  Muthiah  Muralitbaran  and  Jayantha 
Silva  took  four  wickets  apiece  as  Zimbabwe  were  dismissed  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  second  Test  in  Colombo.  Zimbabwe,  beaten  by 
an  innings  in  the  first  Test  made  a solid  enough  start  but  slumped 
from  119  for  two  to  141  all  out  Rato  stopped  play  23  overs  early 
with  Sri  Lanka  86  for  three. 

Breakaway  win  for  Di  Renzo 

MARCO  DI  RENZO,  an  Italian  cyclist  to  his  first  year  as  a 
professional,  scored  his  first  big  win  when  he  took  yesterday’s 
windy  123-mile  11th  stage  of  toe  Tour  of  Spain  from  Avila  to 
Salamanca.  Riding  for  the  Slovenia-registered  Cantina  Tollo 
team,  he  broke  away  with  Ignacio  Garcia  Camacho  soon  after  the 
start  and  surged  ahead  of  the  Spaniard  to  the  final  mile  to 
complete  the  first  successful  breakaway  of  the  race  and  finish  4 Vi 
minutes  ahead  of  the  pack.  Switzerland’s  Alex  Ziille  retained  the 
overall  lead  ahead  of  Spain's  Miguel  Indurato  and  the  Frenchman 
Laurent  Jalabert  Today's  1 17-mile  stage  climbs  from  Benavente 
to  a classic  mountain  finish  at  Alto  del  Naranco. 


England  unbeaten  in  chess 

ENGLAND,  the  second  seeds,  have  started  well  at  the  127-nation 
Chess  Olympiad  to  Erevan,  writes  Leonard  Barden.  They  beat 
Indonesia  3,4-,/e  and  Denmark  3-1  without  losing  a game.  Jon 
Speelman  and  Matthew  Sailer  both  won  twice  but  Nigel  Short 
was  held  to  a draw  by  Denmark’s  Curt  Hansen.  Scotland  joined 
England  on  6Vi  points  by  beating  the  US  Virgin  Islands  and 
Slovakia,  while  Alex  Baburin  drew  with  the  world  No.  5 Vassily 
Ivanchuk  in  the  Ireland-Ukraine  match.  Teams  are  six-man 
squads,  cf  whom  four  play  in  each  of  the  14  rounds.  Russia,  led  by 
the  world  champion  Garry  Kasparov  but  without  Anatoly  Kar- 
pov. are  the  favourites. 


Speedway  roar  dies  away 

SEVENTY  years  of  racing  at  Middlesbrough  comes  to  an  end  after 
tonight's  Premier  League  match  against  Bradford  because  Cleve- 
land Park  stadium  has  been  sold.  “There  will  be  a few  tears  after 
the  final  race,’’  said  the  promoter  Malcolm  Wright 
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Sleep  walks  it  at  Sandown,  page  1 3 

Bowled  over  by  Leicester,  page  15 


Coca-Cola  Cup  fizzes  over,  page 
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Thursday  September  19 


England 
rift  with 
clubs 
widens 


Robert  Armstrong 


Afresh  outbreak  of 
acrimony  between 
the  Rugby  Football 
Union  and  its  lead- 
ing clubs  yesterday 
threatened  this  autumn's  in- 
ternationals at  Twickenham. 

Peace  talks  between  the 
RFU  and  the  clubs  were 
undermined  by  more  mud- 
slinging  by  the  two  sides 
which  led  Twickenham  to  ac- 
cuse Donald  Kerr,  the  chair- 
man of  the  clubs'  umbrella 
body  English  Professional 
Rugby  Union  Clubs  Limited, 
of  "a  deliberate  attempt  to 
split  the  RFU  and  conceal  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with 
Epruc".  Kerr,  in  turn,  berated 
the  chairman  of  the  RFU  exec- 
utive Cliff  Brittle  for  allegedly 
“undermining  the  peace 
process". 

Now  negotiations  between 
England  and  Australia,  who 
want  to  play  a Test  at  Twick- 
enham on  either  November  2 
or  16,  have  also  stalled  due  to 
the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  future  of  the  England 
squad  which  has  not  met  so 
far  this  season  because  of  the 
dispute.  England  are  due  to 
play  home  games  against 
Italy  on  November  23  and  Ar- 
gentina on  December  14. 

Meanwhile  a growing  num- 
ber of  clubs,  including  Orreil, 
Sale,  Gloucester.  London 
Irish.  Leicester.  Waterloo. 
Wakefield  and  West  Hartle- 
pool plan  to  hold  meetings  to 
consider  Epruc's  threat  to 
break  away  from  the  RFU  on 
October  11. 

Many  members  and  offi- 
cials have  been  alarmed  by 
the  way  the  England  squad's 
preparations  have  been  de- 
railed by  what  they  regard  as 
a handful  of  businessmen 
who  have  invested  in  the 
clubs  within  the  past  year. 
Yesterday  Kerr  refused  to  • 
give  an  assurance  that  the 
England  players  could  train 
next  Wednesday. 

The  clubs’  latest  attempt  to 
use  the  England  squad  as  a 
negotiating  weapon  against 
Twickenham  produced  an 
angry  joint  response  from 


Brittle  and  the  RFU  secretary 
Tony  Hallett.  whose  tersely 
worded  statement  indicated  a 
closing  of  the  ranks.  Their 
concern  about  the  continued 
disruption  to  England's  train- 
ing plans  prompted  them  to 
call  on  Epruc  to  "release  their 
players  to  play  for  England  at 
the  very  least  to  show  good 
will". 

The  first  meeting  at  Twick- 
enham between  England  and 
Australia  for  five  years  — 
which  would  be  worth  around 
£4  million  to  both  nations  — 
has  been  placed  in  jeopardy 
because  the  RFU  cannot  guar- 
antee a recognisable  England 
team  at  relatively  short 
notice. 

If  the  fixture  is  aborted  the 
clubs  and  the  players  would 
suffer  as  much  as  the  RFU 
given  that  all  are  desperate  to 
enhance  the  revenue  required 
to  fund  the  professional  game. 
“Surely  there  is  no  reason  for 
anyone  to  knock  us  back  this 
time,"  said  John  O'Neill,  the 
Australian  RFU  chief  execu- 
tive yesterday. 

According  to  Kerr:  “We 
were  fairly  relaxed  about  the 
players  attending  England 
training  but  we  now  find  it 
too  early  to  comment  on 
whether  we  will  release  them. 
Unfortunately  Cliff  Brittle 
. . . has  been  active  behind  the 
scenes  in  undermining  the 
whole  peace  process. 

'The  RFU  gave  us  certain 
undertakings  and  in  return 
we  agreed  to  release  the  play- 
ers to  try  to  take  things  for- 
ward on  an  amicable  basis. 
We  looked  for  an  amicable 
parting  of  the  ways  on  Octo- 
ber ll  but  it  looks  like  being 
acrimonious  rather  than 
friendly." 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  RFU  will  retain 
authority  over  the  European 
Cup  and  Anglo- Welsh  Cup 
now  that  the  English.  Welsh 
and  Scottish  clubs  have 
agreed  to  form  a European 
Rugby  Federation,  an  um- 
brella organisation  for  all 
club  competitions. 

ITV  is  expected  to  decide  in 
the  next  week  whether  or  not 
to  televise  the  European  Cup, 
due  to  start  on  October  12. 
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Raise  a glass 
to  the  rout 
of  moralists 


Collision  course  . . - Birmingham’s  striker  Paul  Furlong,  right,  and  Coventry's  defender  Richard  Shaw  challenge  for 
midfield  possession  in  the  all-Midlands  tie  at  Hlghfield  Road  last  night  photograph:  mark  Thompson 


Frank  Keating 

THE  decent  family  com- 
passion and  support 
pledged  by  both 
Arsenal  and  the  Foot- 
ball Association  to  the  drug- 
taking  PaulMerson  and  the 
drinker  Tony  Adams  shines 
out  in  comparison  to  the 
wretched  reaction  of  Sussex 
CCC  and  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  and  their 
heavy-handed  treatment  of  Ed 
Giddins.  the  promising  Eng- 
land A pace  bowler . 

Just  as  he  did  at  Merson 's 
public  mea  culpa,  the  FA's  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  David 
Davies  this  week  announced: 
'Tony  Adams  can  be  assured 
of  our  total  support  ” That 
in  the  month  after  a draconian 
Lord's  banned  Giddins  from 
all  cricket  and.  more  than 
likely,  wiped  out  his  whole 
future  career. 

The  fact  that  Merson  and 
Adams  seemed  to  use  the  tab- 
loid press  as  a confessional 
somehow  gives  even  more 
credit  to  the  FA's  reaction. 

But  what  business  is  it  of 
Lord's  what  a cricketer  does 
in  his  own  time  at  a party?  The 
police  exist  as  the  country's 
law  enforcers.  If  a drug  is  per- 
formance-enhancing. agreed, 
a different  matter  — but  if  Gid- 
dins had  opened  the  bowling 
when  still  "high"  he  would 
probably  have  broken  the 
world  record  for  wides  in  an 
unfinished  over. 

It  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  Sussex  and  the 
TCCB  were  having  second 
thoughts  about  Giddins  be- 
cause. as  the  20th  century  ! 
winds  down,  both  seem  happy 
to  represent  the  sport's  ad- 
ministrative mandarins  who 
hanker  for  the  19th.  The  whole 
batty  ethos  they  cling  to  was 
defined  132  years  ago.  in  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Public 
Schools  in  1864:  “. . . the 
cricket  and  football  fields  are 
not  merely  places  of  exercise 
and  amusement;  they  help  to 
form  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able social  qualities  and 
manly  virtues . . ." 

Rowlocks!  In  professional 
team  sports  of  the  1990s  you 
can  be  both  unsociable  and 
unmanly  but  if  your  perfor- 
mance on  the  field  is  better 
than  that  of  the  bloke 
challenging  for  your  place, 
you  stay  in  the  team.  And,  as 
long  as  you  perform  on  the 
field,  what  you  do  at  off-duty 
parties  should  not  make  a ha- 
'p’orth of  difference. 


Why  do  this  Gestapo  of  mor- 
als inhabit  onfr  British  sport’ 
Do  they  test  for  drugs  or  alco- 
hol at  die  entrance  to  the  BBC 
each  morning?  Or  Fleet 

Street?  Or  at  the  stagedoor  of 
the  RSC?  At  the  Institute  of 

Directors,  perhaps?  Or  at  the 

House  of  Commons?  Attend  a 

party  at  the  latter  and  youmav 

go  in  thinking  you  bavea 
drink  problem  but.  once  in. 
you  know  you  are  as  abstemi- 
ous as  Baden-PoweH 
Adams's  courage  should  be 
applauded.  Another  confessed 
alcoholic  (who  has  not  hade 
drink  for  years;  was  the  penal 
ty-area  maestro  Jimmy 
Greaves,  who  once  graphi- 
cally explained  the  stress  that 
Adams  attempted  to  voice. 

“While  with  Spurs  1 drank 
heavily  to  help  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  big-time  football  My 
career  covered  an  era  when  the 
game  suddenly  went  sick  and 
defeat  became  a dirty  word.  We 

used  to  get  really  stoked  up  for 
the  games,  with  our  adrenalin 
pumped  so  high  a lot  cf  us 
needed  an  after-match  drink  to 
bring  us  back  to  earth." 

IT  WAS  1981  that  Greaves 
was  reflecting  in  sobriety 
(xi  his  career — the  same 
year  Ian  Botham  indelibly 
signed  his  name  with  such 
honour  on  the  Ashes  urn.  (It 
was  five  years  before  Lord’s, 
lamentably,  wasto  ban 
Botham  for  half  a summer  for 
admitting  to  having  puffed  a 
bit  of  pot  in  his  youth). 

On  the  eve  of  Botham's  cata- 
clysmic innings  at  theHea- 
dingley  Test  — on  the  Sunday 
of  rest  with  England  already 
looking  beaten — be  threw  a 
party  at  his  Yorkshire  home,  a 
party  cf  epic  and  liquid 
resplendence.  It  ended  with  the 
host  the  last  man  standing.  He 
could  not  have  bad  a hangover 
for  149  not  out  fallowed  when 
he  batted  next  day.  Nor  at  In- 
dore the  following  winter 
when  he  hit  118  in  44  balls  on 
another  morning  alter  a truly 
Rabelaisian  night  before. 

Botham's  voluptuous  hoo- 
raymanship,  inspired  by  the 
grape  and  grain,  at  Headingky 
was  a Test  innings  of  joy 
matched  only  by  Gilbert  Jes- 
sop's  at  The  Oval  in  1902.  He, 
too.  had  been  at  the  juice  the 
night  before,  as  he  admitted  in 
his  memoir  A Cricketer’s  Log: 
“As  the  night  wore  on.  Ifound. 
myself  gambling  on  the  pro- 
ceedlngscrfthemorrow.lt  was 

done  to  assist  in  the  laudable 
object  cf  raising  drooping 
spirits — and  also  to  the  foct 
that  my  first  glass  ofPommery 
that  evening  bad  produced 
thatffeeling  which  for  want  crfa 
better  word  may  be  described 
as  ‘more-ish’." 

More-ish  — to  the  extent  cf 
killing  his  third  bottle,  before 
going  out  to  slay  the  dragon  on 
the  field.  If  only  today's  pruri- 
ent moralists  could  be  routed 
with  such  ready  ease. 


Singular  new  club 
with  testy  members 
who  want  to  leave 


Hump 

bridge. 


Paul  Weaver 


WHEN  members  of  the 
One  Test  Wonders 
Club  gathered  at 
Merchants  Restaurant  in 
Southampton  on  Tuesday 
evening,  ft  might  have  been 
for  a sulk-in,  a communal 
bitch  on  the  fickle  nature  of 
England’s  Test  selectors.  In- 
stead theyr  had  a few  beers 
and  launched  their  club. 

To  play  cricket  for  Eng- 
land is  an  honour  and  to 
play  once,  according  to 
Hampshire's  captain  John 
Stephenson,  is  a singular 
honour.  The  club  is  his 
brainchild  although  be 
recruited  his  wife  Fiona  to 
do  the  Wisden  slog  and 
count  the  members. 

“There  are  over  80  crick- 
eters who  have  played  just 


Leave  the  bridge 
well  alone. 


once  for  England  and  19  of 
them  are  still  living."  said 
Stephenson,  who  qualifies 
by  way  of  his  solitary’  cap 
against  Australia  at  Hie 
Oval  in  1989.  They  might 
have  called  the  club  the  Old 
Oval-Timers  because  that  is 
where  many  of  them  made 
their  first  and  last 
appearances. 

“It  is  the  only  club  I can 
think  of  which  everyone 
wants  to  belong  to  but.  as 
soon  as  they  do.  they  want 
to  lose  their  membership.  I 
would  certainly  be  happy  to 
relinquish  my  card. 

“A  common  strain  among 
members  seems  to  be  that 
we  were  chosen  to  play  at 
the  end  of  a series  and  then 
were  not  chosen  to  play  in  a 
subsequent  tour.” 

Strangely  they  have  i 
selected  as  their  president  a 


man  who  has  won  more  Eng- 
land caps,  118,  than  anyone 
else:  Graham  Gooch.  He  was 
there  on  Tuesday  night  and 
was  lucky  they  did  not  put  a 
match  to  his  droopy 
moustache. 

“It  was  a great  turn-out 
and  Norman  Mltchell- 
Innes,  who  is  82  now  and 
played  for  Oxford  Universi- 
ty and  Somerset,  popped 
along,  although  Hopper 
Read,  who  played  for 
Surrey  and  Essex  and  is 
now  86.  couldn’t  make  it," 
said  Stephenson. 

“There  were  a few  one- 
cap  wonders  of  a more 
recent  vintage,  including 
Alan  Butcher,  Tony  Pigott 
Paul  Parker,  Dick  Richard- 
son and  ArnJe  Side  bottom.'* 

The  One  Testers  have  de- 
signed their  own  club  tie: 
blue  silk  with  an  England 
emblem  and  one  cap  hang- 
ing from  it.  ‘The  idea," 
said  Stephenson,  “is  to  get 
together,  raise  a bit  of 
money  for  charity  and  have 
a bit  of  fun  in  the  process." 

Other  members  include 
James  Whitaker  (1986), 
Alan  Wells  (1995),  Joey 
Benjamin  (1994).  Mark 
Benson  (1986).  Andy  Lloyd 
(1984),  Sen  Palmer  (1964) 
and  Dennis  Brookes  (1947). 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,762 


Set  by  Janus 


BEST  SELLING  PREMIUM 
CASK  ALE  SINCE  1777 


o 


She  refuses  to  take  my  outstretched 
hand  by  way  of  introduction.  Instead 
she  keeps  her  paws  tightly  gripped  on  a 
glass  of  scary-looking  vegetable  puree. 

Interview  with  Andie  McDowell 


Across 


1 Ineffective  prescription  for 
economy  (7) 

S Yield  to  professional 
dictator  (7) 

fO  Many  find  support  over  hunt 
(4) 

11  Award  for  celebrity  on 
continent  (6.4) 

12  Jacket  material  for  one  out 

of  three  boatmen  (6) 

13  Produce  off-putting  preen 
tea  (8) 

14  Was  Cato  saved  by  their 
pleadings?  (9) 

16  They  ruled  over  some 
rebellious  Rastafarians  (5) 

17  Felt  badly  about  English 

ships  (5) 

19  Displeasing  kind  of  attack 
(9) 

23  Gift  from  party  to  state  (8) 


24  Preserve  a railway  to  the 
Isles?  (6) 

26  Still  without  a proposal 
apparently  (10) 

27  Call  some  spectator  in 
gallery  (4) 

28  Gives  evidence  of  attending 
top-level  trials?  (7) 

29  Stop  at  spa  resort  for  paving 
material  (7) 

Down 


2 Servant  who  must  set  out 
with  drawback  (7) 

3 Deceased  king  in  after  time  (5) 

4 Whereto  see  a bird  on  the 
ocean  (7) 

6 Sokfer  is  unable  to  retract  (6) 

7 Has  Gttie  confidence  in 
underworld  business 
arrangements  (9) 

8 Formal  document  showing 
singer  to  possess  skill  (7) 
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CROSSWORD  soumott  20,781 


9 Report  may  fbDow  exces- 
sive pressure  by  this 
member  (7,6) 

IS  Labourer  that  is  overapt 
perhaps  (9) 

18  Sentry's  warning  (7) 

20  Cuts  out  taxes  (7) 

21  BarbttoneboyputnrnetfP) 

22  Crushing  defeat  over  bird  (H) 

25  In  Wigan — or  that  direction 
(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


"H1  Stuck?  Then  call  our  sohdore  8m 
an  0881  338  838.  Calls  cost  3SP  P* 
mil.  cheap  rate.  49p  per  min  at  an_ 
other  times.  Service  su Dotted  by  ATS 
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